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WSCELLANEA A. 
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vY upon PR Ancient and- Mos 
*-* dern Learning. 


', 7 Hoever Converſes much 
among. the Old Books, 
d will be. ſomething hard 
; to pleaſe. among the 
New 3. -yet theſe muſt have their part 
too.in-the. leiſure of an idle man+, and 
have. many | of them, their Beauties 
| $M; their Defaults. Thoſe of 


or. Relations of Matter of Fa&, 

have 2 value from their Subſtance, as 
much as from. cheir, Form, and the va- 
nety of, Eveats , is {eldom without En- 
ARES or Inſtrutioa, how indif- 

ſoever the Tale is told. Ocher 
forts. of Writings have little of eſteem, 
__ they receive. from the Wit, 
Learni g, or Genius of the Authors, and 


are. met with of any excellency, 


Cz)” 
becauſe they do- but trace . over the 
paths. that have been beaten by the 
Aiicients,or Comment,Critick 2 Flou- 
riſh-upon them ;* and are We ww but 
C9 ies afrer-th ofe Or gt of 
Sabjets never NeIS theas ; ſuch 
as are all thar relate to the different 
Conſtitutions of Religions, Laws , Of 
Governments in {ſeveral Countiie 
all matters of Controver | 
upon them.; "evg 2 
Ny _ have. 7h bh 
me (abſtr on t 
jeasJare, on&il —_ | 
del uwvian World';: and roenns, I 4 
upon the Plbrality- 
by a Divine, and .ottief by ye (Ge 
man, but both! very: Gnle' ma 
veral Kinds, and'''upon-that** 
SubjeAs, whielf would: have mage \ 
poor work in- common 2 1 was 
hy oleaſed with the Taft: (496 oh 
RR of it; rather then'the- Matrer, 
hich is old andbeaten):tHet Fenquired 
for-what elſe-Icould' of: rhe firms trand, 
till' I met with a: ſmall Piece egncern 
ingPoeſy, which gave/me-the ſameer-. 
ception- to both theſ& Authors;-'whom 
I ſhould' otherwiſe-haye been very pat” 
at” to. For the: firſt-couſd'nor'end* his 
' Learned 


(3) 


d Trenife, without's Panegy- 
{of Modern: Learning and Knows 
e, in companifon of 'the &ncient * 
he other falls ſo grofly- into the 
+nfare'of the Old Perry hand preference 
2k New, that I could not read et- 
\theſe Strains, 'without ſorne m- 
ation , which © no quality oyy's 
1s ſo apt to raiſe pap 'me' as Ju 
{. the worſt compoſition' ont of 
pride: and! ignovance ' of mankind. 
theſe Two, -Being not the only Per- 
is of he "Age that defend - theſe 
\ ir\may"be' worth ext#mining, 
(fer: cieice Reaſon or Experience 
&@# be allowed ro plead ordetermin in 
thaw favorr: 
The Fores"ef / all ther I have mer. 
1this Subje&, eitlier"in; Talk 
Writing, 19; Firft, as- -to-Kinowled: Gy 
lwe inuft Navermore' than the 
5, becauſe we'havetlie: Advintago 
f "ehefrs and our own; Abiluds 


"News to 
Nr the” Tis, "theſe 
rote made Rite inal} Apes, 

inthe fithe-Cliniity., as-the: 
2 Growth 
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(4) 
Growth andi;Size of Plants. and- Agiz 


mals. cc arte; And if; both 
eels are a , theyithink' the 
gained... ut 1 cannot. tell, why; 


ſhould ans hr char the Ancient Wrk 
ters had not as much Advantage. from 
the Knowledge: of -others , that:-wen 
Ancieat..to ,-as we, have; from, 
. thoſe thatareAncieat. us. The,Io 
ventioa.of Printing ,, has not per 
are Books, but oaly the bags 
| of oo and if wh x64 there were 
ix Hundred Thouſand 4n-the -Li 
of Prolomy, we ſhall hardly ok 
equal it by any of ;Ours, nor. perhaps; 
> by of. put..together; . 1 mean {0 .many | 
riginals, that have, lived any-|time, 
ang; "hereby. iven Teſtimony of- their 
been-thought worch preſerving, 
| > .0tint like, 


(s) 
6 now: call; Ancient, both Philoſo- 
hers and - Hiſtorians. -*Tis true, that 
glides what we-have in Scripture: con- 
pg.the Original and- Progreſs of 
|: Jewiſb Nation ; all that paſſed in 
&reftlof our: World before the Tro- 
ar z 1s either: ſunk, in the depths 
pfme,, wrapt up.in the myſteries of 
ables!,or 'ſo maimed by the want 
Teſtimonies and lols of: Authors, 
that-it-appears to- us in too obſcure a 
ade , to. make any Judgment upon 
{For the Fragments of Manerhon about 
| Fs uities of Egypr, the Relations 
a7 cerning the Scythian Em- 
p , and many others in Herodotws and 
rus Siculus, as well as the Records 
_” make ſuch Excurſions. be- 
,the periods: of [Time given:us by 


B. the Holy g 6 maar that we are. not 


wed to reaſon upon_ them... And 
difagreement it ſelf after. ſo. great 

t of the World became Chriſtian, 
..have contributed to- the loſs of 
"nan Ancient Authors. For | Solomon 
us even in his time, of . Writing: 
Boy Books there was -no- end ; and 
ver conliders the Subject and the 
Sile of 7ob, which by many is thought 
wore ancieat than Moſes , will oy 
1 thin 


Md 


(6) 

thiak it was written in an "Ape *v 
Country that wanted" either * Books gy 
Learning ; and yet' he ſpeaks of thy 
Ancients then-and their Wiſdome as wy 
do now. $44; Ul 

But if any ſhould {o very raſhly ang 
preſumptuoully conclude, That thay 
were few Books before:thoſe we have 
either Extant or 'upon ' Record: ; yet 
that cannot-argue there: was no Know: 
ledge or Learning before thaſ& period 
of time, whereof they give us the ſhop 
account. Books may be helps to Learn- 
ing and Knowledge , and make it mote 
eommon -and diffuſed 3 but F donbt, 
whether they are neceflary ones or no; 
er much advance any- other Science, 
beyond the particular Records of *AQi- 
ons or Regiſters of Time; and theſ 
perhaps, "might be as long preferved 
without them, by the care and exadt- 
neſs of Tradition in the long Sacceſ- 
ſions of certain Races of "men, 'with 
whom they were mtrufted. Soin Mexico 
and Peri, before the leaſt uſe or mention 
of Letters, there was remaining am 
them, the knowledge of what had paſſe 
in- thoſe. mighty Nations and Govern- 
meats for many Ages. Whereas in Ireland, 
that is ſaidto: have flouriſhed im on 

an 


(x) 
Learning befose- they had -much 


in Gay! or Aritazy ; there ars 
& bardly any Traces left of whar 

there, befare the Conqueſs made 
of /chat Country by the Eagiiſþ in 
Henry the Second's Time. A firange 
but plain Nemonſtration, how Knows+ 
x and Ignorance, as well'as Civility 
rhariſm, may ſucceed each other 


% 


inthe ſeveral Countries of the World, 
bow much better the Records of Time 
may be kept by Tradition in one Coune 
teithan Writing in another ; and how 
much we owe to thoſe Learned Lan- 
ones of Greek and Latis, without 


ch , for ought I know , the World 
inaltthele Weftera parts, would hardly 
nowa to tave been above five or fix 
Jundred Years old, nor any certainty 
remain of what paſſed in it before that 
ume. | 
Tis true, in the Exftern Regions, 
there ſcems to have been a general Cu- 
ſtom of the Prieſts -in each Country ; 
having been either by their own Choice, 
or-by Defiga of the Governments , the 
tual Conſervers of Knowledge and 
ary. Only in Ching, this laſt was 
cammitted particularly to certain Ofj- 
G18 of State, who were appointed of 


cogr 


($8) 

continued upon- every-acceſſion*to- th 
Crawn , to Regiſter diſtiatly"the time 
and'memorable Events of each Reigt 
In Erhiopis, Eg ypt, Chaldes, Ferſia, 'Sy. 
ria," Tudea, thele Cares were commits 
ted wholly to the Prieſts, who' were 
not - leſs diligent in the Regiſters! of 
Times and'A&ions,, than 1n the- ſtudy 
and ſucceſſive Propagation thereby of al 


Natural Sciexce and Philoſophy. Whe 


ther this _—_— by Letters ; & 
Tradition, of by both; 'tis certain the 
Ancient Colleges, or Societies of- Prieſts, 
were mighty Reſervoirs 'or -Lakes"d 
Knowledge, . into which , ſame ſtreams 
entred perhaps every Age,” fromthe 
Obſervations or Inventions. of afy great 


' Spirits or tranſcendent Genius's , that 
happened to riſe _— them£ And 


nothing was loſt our of theſe Stores, 
ſince the part of conſerving what-others 
have gained;either in Knowledge or Em- 


pire , 1s'as common and eaſy:,” as 'the 


other is hard and. rare among men. 

In theſe Soils were planted and cul- 
tivated thoſe mighty growrhs of- 4ſtro- 
nomy, Aſtrology, Magick, Geometry; Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and Ancient . Story, 
"rom theſe Sources , Orpheus 5 Flomer, 


Lycurgas, Pythazoras, Flato, and ae 
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Us) 
the: Ancients, are acknowledged to 


v.n all: tholeDepths! of  kaows 


Tn be:Learning;ribech have tede 


em &. Renowned -4n all; ſyeceeding 
ge: [| I make:a war wr) between 


TEL 
3 


My pry fer} them. out.,-or 
been - linceoanſtruRQted;.in; theo; ; 


men-in former Ages, and about which 


ve perhaps neveragreed-in.any 3 
| is makes/fo:much of, onez:and fo 


eof the other. in the-Worlkb -- 
= to :judge , Whether the Anci- 
editor - Moderos ,' can be. probably 
to have made the greateſt Pro-. 


- in; the Search and Diſcoveries of 


ll”. be ,worth, 1aquiriog 5 What 

es have been uſed, and what La- 
bours . imploy'd [by the /one. and the 
uh in theſe Noble Travels and Pur- 

ts. 

».The Modern Scholars: have their u-- 
fual Recourſe to the Univerſities of their. 
Countries,; ſome few it may be to thole: 


of their Neighbours ; : and this, in queſk, 
B of 


T1 Region of Truth and Nature 3 
It 


ge. of:  Hypoer ates to thi 
of Mardi $04.0 which reaches not 
much above Six Hundred Vears. Before 
chat time T know.none, beſides:ſome Pv- 
ets, fome- Fables, gk ſome few Epi 
ſtles ; and ſince that time, | E kaow ve 
ry few that can pretend to be Author, 
rather than Tranſcribers or: Comments 
tors of the Ancient Learning : Now 
to conlider at what Sources our An- 
cients drew their Water , and with 
what unwearied Pains : ?Tis: evident, 
Thales and Pythagoras were "the Two 
Founders of the Grecian» Philoſophy ; 
the Firſt, gave Beginning to the _ 
| Sect, 


C Uh } 
v6,” and the other tothe Irallick ; out 
bp which, all the others celebrated in 
Groec of | Rome were derived or com- 

id: Thales was the Firſt ' of the 

7, or Wiſe men, Famous inGreece , 
gd-is faid to have learned his Afro- 


pe/Egypr, Phenicis, Ciees, rete, and Delpbor: 
Whigor as was the Father of PhiloG- 
es and of che Virtues, having in 

ode! Ys choſen the Name of a Lover 


firſt introduced the Name of 
# Four Cardinal Virtues, and: piven 
w/the Place and Rank they have 
ever fince in the World : of 
Mighty men remain'no Writings 
via for thoſe: Goldsn Verſes }*that 
 uder the Name of \Py;hagor ax, 2are 
\rejected as ſpurious," like ma> 
Fragments of Syb;ls of Old 
and ſome- intire-Poems that ren 
 ocicnt Names :\ Nor is it agreed; 
herher'he ever lefe any thing" writ- 
tets/to' his' Scholars or Con ries ; 
&& whether all that learn'c of hia,” did 
if nbt by the Ear and Memory; and 
all thae remained of him, for ſome ſuc- 
Wweding Ages, were not by Tradition. 
B z Bur 


ot 


But whether theſe - ever writ-or- 00 
they were the Fountains, out of which 
the following Greek Philoſophers drey 
all thoſe Streams-that have fince- water 
ed the Studies of the Learned World, 
and furniſhed the Voluminous Writi 
« Þ 0 any Sects, as. paſſed afterw 

r the common-.N ame of .Philoſs 


ix: 

As there LD to "tholk tha 
we call Ancients ,' ſo there were oe i 
that, were Guides $0- them /;# 1a'whoſe 
;h"they traxglled Jar nc | laboured 


jp is not more nond, than, 
That all the hag mor Tray Greek 
was. deduced Originally from Egyp 
or  Phenicia; but, Whether theirs 
not have flouriſhed tg. that De 


OC ee pwn, on we = 


opians , Chaldeans, Arabi 
adrens, is not iÞ evident 

= very apt to believe it and. to 
molt. of | theſe Regions ſome, of . the 
I"eeiens travelled, in- Search- of. thoſe 
zolden Mines of Learning and;Know: 
ledge: Not to. mention thegY.oyage 
of Orpheus, Muſens ,- Lycurgus, T hater 
Solon, Democritus, Herodotus, Plato, and 


that vain SOPUt: + Apollonins , ( who 
way 


TIL. 
00 Fes but an Ape of the Ancient Phi- 
vhbphers )* IT ſhall only trace, thoſe of 
| "a, who ſeems, of all others; 
t have gone the fartheſt upon this De- 
oa /and to have brought home the 
| Treaſures, He weat firſt to 
#, where he ſpent Two and Twenty 
i519 Study and Converſation, among 
the"ſeveral Colleges of Prieſts, in 
ad i Thebes and Heliopolis, was ini- 


in all their ſeveral Myſteries, in 
der to gain Admittance and Inſtru- 
; in the Learning and Sciences that 

v there, in their higheſt Aſcendent. 
welve Years he ſpent in Babylon, and 
the Studies and Learning 'of the 
Prieſts or Mags of the Chaldeans. Be- 
ides theſe long abodes, in thoſe Two 
ns, celebrated for Ancient Learn- 

2, and where one Author, according 
_ to'their Calculations, fays, He gained 
the Obſervations of innumerable Ages, 


fi, imo likewiſe upon the ſame 


at, into c/frhiopia, Arabia, India, to 
Lrete, to Delphos, and to all the Oracles 
that were Renowned in any of theſe 
Regions. 

| at fort of Morals, ſome of thoſe 
may have been , that he went ſo far 
toſcek, I ſhall only endeavour to Trace 
out, by the moſt ancient Accounts, that 
mw ” B 3 . are 


w— 
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uy is! yo of the wn Brgchmang, fines 

of the Learned or ages + in the 
"her Countries , occur more-fi 
in'$tory, Theſe, were all of one Rag 
or Tribe, that was kept chaſt from auy 
other mixture , 'and were. dedicated 
wholly to the Service of the-gods,, to 
the Studies of Wiſdom and- Nature 
and to the Councel of their Princes, 


There ' was not' oaly os rticular "n 
taken of their Birth and Nurture, bu 


eyen from their Conception, + For whe 
a Woman among them , was knoyn 
to have Conceived, much thaughc aud 
diligence was imployed about her Di 
and Entertainmeats, ſo far, as $0 furniſh 
her with pleaſant imaginations, -to-cow- 


poſe her mind and her fleeps, with 
the beſt temper , during the time {he 
cafried her Burthen. 'This;:I- take to 
be a firain , beyond all the Grezia 
Wit, or the Conlticurions even of 1 
umaginary Law-givers, W o began r 
cares of Mankind, only after their Birth, 
and none before. Thoſe of the Brat- 
wars, continued in the ſame Degrec y 
their Education and InſtruQtion , 

which , and their Studies, - and iſe 
pline of their Colleges , or ſeparate 
abades in Woods and ields, they ſpeat 
Thirty Seven Years, Their Learning 


and 


CELS 


Ipftitunons,,./ were unwritten, and 
graditional; among! themſelves, by 
etual Succeſhom,/ Their” Opini- 
ia.Natural Philoſophy, . were, That 
World was, round, that it. had a 
gingning, and would have.an end, 
t reckoned both, by immenſe periods 
time ; 'T hat the Author of it, was a 
writ, or a Mind, that pervaded the 
hole Univerſe, and was. diffuſed 
tirough all the. parts of it.. [They 
gld che Tranſmigration of Souls, and 
ze uſed Diſcourſes of Infernal Man- 
fions., in many things ,. like: thoſe of 
lato.. Their Moral Eiplolophy, con- 
chiefly , in preventing, all Diſca- 
Diſtempers. of the Body , from 
, they eſteemed the perturbati- 
on.of mind, in a great meaſure to a- 
-xiſe. Then, in compoling the Mind, 
and | exempting it. from all anxious 
| eſteeming_ the troubleſame and 
Gllicitous thoughts, about . Paſt. and 
Future , to be like ſa many Dreams, 
and go more to be regarded. They de- 
 tpiſed both life and death, pleaſure and 

\pain, or at leaſt thought them perfe&t! 

indifferent, Their-Juſtice , was exa 
and exemplary , their Temperance fo 
great , that they lived upon Rice. or 
| B '4 Her bs, 


Ks Or 


, and ſome Ty 
Their Wiſdom was ſo highly-eſteem- 
ed , that ſome of them. were always 
imployed: to follow the Courts of theit 
Kings. to | adviſe them vpoa. all. ces. 
fions', "4nd inſtraft them in -Julle 
and Piety'; and'upon this Regard ; Cs 
lan, and fome others,” are {aid to haye 
followed'the- Camp of: Alexander , if- 
ter his Conqueft of 'one of their-Kings. 
T he Magical Operations ,- reported-0f 
them, are ſo wonderful, that they mult 
either be wholly "disbelieved; 'or wil 
make caſy ' way ," for'the-credit-of all 
thoſe, that we {o often meer with , in 
che later Relations-of 'rthe Tndies.” ' A 
bove'all: the reft , their" Fortitude was 
moſt admirable, in their Patience and 
Endurance of all Evils, 'of Pain, and of 
Death; fome ſtanding , fitting,-lying, 
without any Motion, whole. days to- 
when in 'the ſcorching Suri 3 others 
ſtanding whole nights upon one” Leg, 
and holding vp a heavy' piece of - Wood 
bat, 1 -» 2d BY Do. Bo I LG it 7: Of 


(47) 
tone in both-hands, without ever 
Gving, which might be done, upon 
| of Penances' uſual among 
- ) © They frequently ended their 
Lives, by their own choice , and not 
neceſſity y , and moſt uſyally - by Fire ; 
ſom upon Sickneſs, others upon Miſ- 
fortunes , ſome upon meer ſatiety of 
life; ſo Calanw, in Alexander's time, 
burnt himſelf publickly ,' upon grow- 
wo. and infirm ; Zormanochages-, in 

_ thetime of Avzuſtus, upon his conſtant 
Health and Felicity, and to prevent his 
ar] {o long ; as'to- fall into Diſeaſes 
isfortunes. Theſe were the Brach- 
mats of India, by the moſt "Ancient 
Relations remaining” of them, and 
which» compared” with our Modern, 
ore Navigation) and Trade have dif-. 
red 10: much of thoſe vaſt Coun- 
ties) make it: eaſy to conjefture, that 
the-preſent  Baniams have derived from 
them many of their Cuſtoms and Opi- 
nions; which are ſtill very like them, 
after” the courſe of + Two - Thouſand 
Years. For how long,' Nations,  with- 
out the Changes , introduced by Con- 
UA may continue-in the fame Cu- 
| s, Inſtitutions, and Opinions, will 
k eaſily obſerved, in the Stories F the 

eru- 
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Pergvisns, and Mexitaps, of the Chine- 
ſes and Scythiens + Theſe laft , being 
deſcribed by Herodotwe, to lodge al 
ways in Carts, and to feed commonly 
upon. the Milk of - Mares, ' as the 
Tartars are reported to do at this time, 
in many parts of thoſe vaſt Northern 
Regions. - 

From theſe famous Iydians , 'it ſeems 
to.me moſt probable, that Pythagora 
learg't,. and tranſported into Greece and 
Italy, the grea art of his Natural 
and Moral Philolephy , rather than 
from the Afgyprians ,. as 15 Commonly 
ſuppoſed ; For I have not- obſerved, 
any mention of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, held among the /Agyptians, more 
ancient than the time of Pyrbagors : 
On the contrary, . Orphexs 1s faid to 
have brought out of Egypt ,- all his 
Myſtical Theology , with the -Stories 
of the Stygian Lake, Charon, the Tofer- 
nal Judges, which. were wrought up, 
by the ſucceeding Poets (with- a_mix- 
ture of the Cretan Tales, or Traditi- 
ons ) into that part of the \Pagany Re 
ligion, fo long obſerved by the Greet: 
and Romans. Now *tis obvious, 'that 
this was-..in all parts very. different 
from the Pyrhagorean Opinion of Trant 

migration, 
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migration, which, though it was pre- 
ſeryed long , among, ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding Philoſophers, yet never enter- 
ed- into the vulgar Belief of Greece or 


al does it ſeem unlikely, that the 
wptians themſelves might have 
drawn much of- their Learning from 
the Tudrans , for they are obſerves, in 
fame Authors, to have done it from 
the efZrhiopians; and Chronologers, I 
think, agree, that cheſe were a Colo- 
ny; \ that came anciently from the Ri- 
yer Judus, and planted themſelves up- 


an" that part of Africa, which from 


w Name, was afterward called 
&f7hjopis, and in probability, brought 


_ their Learning and their Cuſtoms with 


them. The Pheniciazs are likewiſe 
fgid/to have been ancieatly a Colo- 
nay that came from the Red Ses, and 
planted themſelves upon the Mediter- 
ravean, and from thence ſpread fo far 


"the Fame of their Learning, and their 


Nwigations. 

-* To ſtrengthen this ConjeQure , of 
much Learning being derived from 
fuch- remote and ancient Fountains as 
the Indies, and perhaps Chins; it may 


be: aflected with great Evidence, that 


. though 


| —— , 
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( 20) 
though 'we know: little of the Anti. 
quities 'of Indis, beyond - Alexander's 
time' ; yet thoſe of China are the 
oldeſt that any where - pretend to any 
fair Records : For theſe are agreed, 
by the Miffionary Jeſuits, to extend 
ſo far ' above Four . Thouſand ' Years; 
and with ſuch Appearance of clear and 
undeniable Teſtimonies, that thoſe Re. 
lgious Men themſelves , rather than 
queſtion their Truth, by finding them 
contrary 'to the vulgar , Chronology 
of the Scripture, are content 'to have 
recourſe to that of the: Sepruarint, 
and thereby , to ſalve the Appearan- 
ces, in thoſe Records of ' the Chineſes. 
Now though we have been deprived 
the knowledge, of what Courſe, Learn 
ing may have held, and to what heights 
it may have ſoared, in that vaſt Regi 
on ', and during ſo great Antiquity of. 
time, by reaſon of the Savage Ambiti- 
on of one of their-Kings, who defirous 
to begin the Period of Hiſtory , from 
his own Reign, ordered all-Books'to be 
burat, except thoſe of Phyſick and A- 
gricalture.';. ſo'that, what we: have re- 
maining_ beſides, of that wiſe and an- 
cient Nation ,- is but what was either 
by chance, or by private Induſtry , 
NR | cue 
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-gut. of | that | publick - Calamity 


which ;. were a Copy. of the 
e and Succeſhons of the Crown); 


yet..it- is obſervable and agreed, that 


the Opinions of the Learned among 
them-are:at. preſent, ſo they were an» - 
dently divided into two Sets , where- 
of one: held the. Tranſmigration of 
Þouls , and che other the Eternity of 
Matter , comparing- the World to 'a 
it- Maſs of. "Metal, out. 'of which 
me - parts are continually; made up 
ta Thouſand various Figures , - and 
certain Periods, Melted -dowa a- 
iato-the ſame Maſs. That there 
wet many Volumes ,: written-of old 


fe Philoſophy - among. them: 


near: the;Age of Socrates , lived 
tir Great and Renowned (Confutinc, 


who began the:fame Deſigny.of reclaim- 


ag7.men..from the ufclels- and | end- 

culations of - Nature\,..to thoſe 

rality. | Bue-with this Difference, 
bat- che Bent of the Grecian: ſeemed 
os chiefly -upon the Happineſs of 
fivate Men - or. - Families, but that 
ofithe Chineſe, upon the-good Tempe- 
rament and, Felicity -of ſuch-Kingdoms 
o.Goveraments; as that was, and is 


| known to have continued - for ſeveral 


Thouſands” 


(22) 
Thouſands of Years ;- ard may be pry 
perly called, a Government of Learned 
men, fiace no other' are admnred img 
Charges of the State, © 

For my own part; Tam much-inch. 
ned to believe , thar tl theſe: _ 


Regions got only Bo ns | wes 
the firſt Principles his Naturg 


and Moral te? bur that choſs 

| of Demoeritus ( who Traveled _ 
Aggpt, .Chatdes , and/Thdia, and whel 

Doctrines were after anproved ys 

curus ) might have been derived. 
the fanve / Fountaing', 4nd that 


whoever obſer 
already given of the. ry Indian, 
and: jp th Learning) a 
will eafily find amonthen | 


Taſtiturjdns As: fe rg 

of Souls: and the four' Cardinal 'Vit- 
' tues. The. longs Silence+ his 
Scholes/ and Propapation of rheir Dv- 
Arines by Tradition, rather than- Let- 


ters, and Abſtinence' from-all Meats; 
that 
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that had AnimaliLife\, introduced-by 
Whagoras; The: Eternity of Matter, 
»petpetual changes of Form, the 
| ice 'of "Body, and Tranquility of 
Mind," by Epicerss.-: And among thoſe 
of "Lycurgas ; the care of Education 
vim che Birth of Children, the Auftere 
perance of Diet, the patient endu- 
iceof Toil and Pain , the negleQ. or 
wacempt of Life, the uſe of Gold and 
ver only ta their 'Temples,the Defence 
FETommerce with Strangers, and ſe- 
wal others, by him eſtabliſhed-among 
Spartans, feem all to be wholly 
ber ," and different from any Race 
WwVvein of ' Thought and Imagtnation, 
mat have ever appeared in Greece , ei- 
thiein'that Age or any ſince.” / ©: 

EK may look: like a Patadox,-to de- 
tuce- Learning: from Regions account- 
«commonly - {6+ barbarous and- rude. 
Aad?tis true , the: generality of People 
were always ſo, in thoſe Eaxſ{ern» Coun- 
mes, and their lives wholly turned to 
culture, ro Mechanicks , or. to 
: But: this does not hinder 
particular Races or Succeſſions of Men, 
{thedefign of whoſe choyght and time, 
was turned wholly to Learning and 
Knowledge ) from having been _ | 

| | the 


Ee 


they-.are-: Ws and what they 
deſerys to be eſteemed; ſinee- among 
the Gazls, the Goths,'anf-the' Peravian 
chemiſelyes , there bave'been- fuck Rs 
ces of men under-tha Names of | Dryi4;, 
Bards , Amautas Runers y -and ork 
barbarous A ppellarions. . OE Dt 50 
Beſides, 1 know- no CircumGances 
like*.to- Contribute” more' to: the- ad 
vancement of . Knowledge and: Leargs 
ing. among men ,; than exaQt ler 
rancein their Races, rent porch 
Air, ;and' equality-of Clymare., long 
Franquility of Empireor Cenecs 
And all theſe we. may juſtly: nes! t- 
thoſe Eefers Regions , more tha 
others.we are acquainted&-with, -at. leak 
rill the Conqueſts made by. the Tarr, 
ypon'both 1-diz and Ching, in the later 
Centurics: However it may be as pats 
doniable, to deriveſome parts of: Learn- 
ing from thence, as to go ſo-far, for the 
Game of Chefs, which ſome Curiaus and 
Learned men have deduced from Indi 
into-Ewrope, by two ſeveral Roads; that 
is, by 'Perſfi« into Greece, arid by: Arabii 
mtro Africk and Spain 
, Thus mugh TI Markt might be Fi 
lowed me to ay , for the giving: ſome. 


Ittea' of whar'thoſe Sages or Learacd 
Mc 
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n-were:, or -may have been, who 


were Ancients ' to: thoſe that are An- 


s to us, Now to obſerve what 


theſe have been, is more caſy and ob- 


jous.: The moſt Ancient Grecians that 
7e-are' at all acquainted with , after 
5 who was certainly a great 
pher as' well as Law-giver, 


wars the ſeven Sages. Tho? the Court 


ECre/es, is aid to: have been-much 
rted to, by the Sophiſts of Greece, 


1 


ad ſome of theſe ſeyen, feem to have 
mought "moſt of -the Sciences out of 
nyt and Phenicis, into Greece, par- 
alacly thoſe of Aftronomy, Aſtrology, 
Teome th and Arithmetick. Theſe were 
at-followed , 'by Pythagoras , (who 
kms/to.. have introduced Natural and 
Moral Philoſophy). and. by feveral of 
pfollowers, both in Greece and 1taly. 
of all theſe, there 'remains nothing 
LI ricing now ,among us: ; fo that 
tppocrates, Plato; and Xenophon , are 
the firſt Philoſophers , whoſe works 
ve eſcaped the injuries of time. . But 
hat we may not conclude, the firſt Wri- 


£ 


_ ts we have of the Greczans ; werethe 


it Learned or Wiſe among them ; We 
all find upon inquiry , that the more 
C ancient 


(26 ) 
ancient Sages of Greece, appear by the 
CharaQers remaining of them, to haye 
been much the greater Men. They 
were generally Princes or Law-giver 
of their Countries, or at leaſt offered 
and invited to be fo, either of their own 
or of others, that defired them to frame 
or reform their ſeyeral Inſtitutions of 
Civil Government. They were com- 
monly excellent Poets, and great Phy. 
ficians ; they were fo learned 'in Nx 
tural Philoſophy ,- that they: fore-told, 
not only Eclypſes in the Heavens, 'but 
NR] at Land, and /Storms at 
reat Drowths.and great'P 

p5ctt nty, or much Scarcity 

tain forts of Fruits'or Grain), —_ 
mention the Mag Powers, attribu- 
ted to ſeveral of vhem/, to alla Semen 


x unbejuag Bs == whid 
O ple, to make 
. OWE whether upon- any ground of 
ruth or no, yer iftpell ell l ceaſe mult 
have raiſed then; to'thar ſtr 
they-were at, of common WE 
honour, in their own and- ſucceeding 
Ages. 
By all this may be determined, whe 
ther. our Moderns 'or our - Ancients, 


may have bad the greater and the bet- 
per 


| 


Ed 
—_. 
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ter Guides ; and which of them have 
aken the greater pains, and with the 


application in the purſbic of 
wiedge. AndI think, it is enough 


Tikes, that the advantages we have, 


=_ thoſe we call the Ancients may 
-—= qrwa than ' what they had, 

thoſe that were ſo-to them. 
"Bit after all, I do not know; whe- 
Fehe high lights of. Wir and Knows- 
like thoſe of - Power and of - Ertt- 
in the 'World ,- may not have been 
ade by the pure - Native Force of 
pies or- Genius, 1n ſome fingle men, 
ther than by any. derived Rrength 
q-them , however increaſed by 
geftton /; and whether they may not 
me been the Atchievements of Na- 
wit/\rather thari the improvements of 
mn Thus the Conqueſts of Ninw 
n-Searramis, of ' Alexander and: Ta 
melave, which I' take' to have ' been 
the ſt, Recorded: in Story:;/ were 
heighth; in thoſe Perſons that 
Fae , and fo far from” being 
by their Saccefſors, that' they 
vere "not preſerved in their extent and 
vigor" by any of them , grew weaker 
in ery hand they paſſed through, 
or were divided into —_ , that ſer 
G 2 up 
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up for great Princes, ' out of ſeveral-ſmi 
ruins'of the Firſt Empires, till they ws 
thered away-in time 5 or were loft: 
the-change of Names and Forms 
Families or of Governments. 

Juſt the ſame Fate feems to havex: 
tended the higheſt flights of Learning 
and of 'Kaowledge, that are upon ou 
Regiſters. Thales, Pythagoras, Dems 
critus , - Hippocrates, Plato', Ariſta, 
Epicurus , were the' firſt mighty Cop 
querors-of Ignorance in -6ur 
and made greater progreſfles in. the 
_ veral Empires of Science, than: any d 
their Succeſſots: have been - fince:abk 
to reach. Theſe have hardly-everpn 
tended more , than to learn -what th 


others taught ,. to remember 'what'the 

- invented, and: nor. able-to- compaſs tha 

i ſelf," they have ſet rite Ap 
op 


upon fame pareels of thoſe great Stocks 

vr Up have nteiiced-aigſcive only 
 to--comment [upon thoſe: Texts; and 

make 'the beſt|Copies they. could, after 
thoſe Originals, 7. > 

T have long thought ; that: the dif 
ferent abilities' of +men ,, which we cal 
Wiſdom, or Prudence, for the condutt 
.of Pablick'A fairs or Private Life, grov 
direatly ont of that little grain my 
| te116U 


(29) 
& or Good Senſe , which” they 
ing +with them into.the world-; and 
har*the defect of it in Men , comes 


om ſome want jn their Conception 
#Birth, 


> 35 
= a. 


- Dixit; ſemel Naſcentibus Author. 
n Our d ſcire licet ———— 
Path, Wichough this may be improved 
Jon or/107 paired in ſome degree ,' by acci- 
odd, By dens of Education , of Scudy, and of 
e& I Converſation and Buſineſs, yet it cannot 
yo rolbeyond the reach of its Native 


*.. IT 
[=2 


ee,” no more than Life can, | beyond 
period to which it was deſtined, 
whe ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſe- 
inal Virtue. 
theſe ſpeculations ſhould: be true, 
m1 know not what advantages we 
an pretend to Modern Knowledge, by 
uy. we receive from the Ancients ; 
ay, *tis poſſible, men may loſe rather 
in gain by them , may, leſſen the 
Fore and Growth of their own Genius, 
py conſtraining and forming it upon 
t-of others ; may have le 26 
of their own, for contenting 
elves with that of thoſe before 
them. 'So a Man that only Tranſlates, 
PAI: C 3 ſhall 
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ſhall neyer be a Poet', nor a Painter 


that only Copies, . nor a Swimmer that 
Swims always with Bladders. So Peg. 


| 


ple that truſt wholly to others Cha: 


rity, and without Induſtry of their a 
will be always poor. _ Befides , who 
can tell , whether Learning” may ng 
even weaken Invention, 10 a man that 
has great Advantages from Nature and 
Birth ; whether' the weight and nun 
ber of 1q many other: mens thoughy 
and notions, may not {ſuppreſs his own, 
or hinder. the motion and agitation d 
chem, "from which all Invention ariſes; 
As heaping on Woad-, or too manj 
Sticks, or -too cloſe together, ſuppreb 
ſes, and ſometimes quite extinguiſhs 
a little ſpark that would *otherwik 
have grown up. to' a noble. Flame 
The. ftrength of mind as. well as « 
body , -grows more from. the warmth 
of Exerciſe, than-of.Cloaths, nay, to 
much of this Foreign heat, rather cakes 
Men faint, and their Conſtitutions ter 
der-or: weaker',. than .chey would tb 
without ' them+; Let it come about 
how it. will, if we. are Dwarfs, we 
are; till {o, though we ſtand ow 
Gyants ſhoulders, -and even fo. placed 
yer. We: {ce leſs than he, if we are 0 


tural 


(3) 
qurally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do not 
ook as. much about us, or if we are 
azled. with the height, which often 
happens from weakneſs either of Heart 
or Braln. bean 

Jn the growth and ſtature of Souls 
z well as Bodies, the common pro- 
duftions are of indifferent ſizes, that 
oecalion no gazing nor no wonder ; 
ut. there are or have been, ſometimes 
arts and ſometimes Gyants in the. 
id , yet it does not follow, that 
mult be ſuch in every Age nor 
every Countrey : This we can no 
e conclude , than that there never 
have been any, becauſe there are none 
= at leaſt in the compaſs of our 
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nt Knowledge or Inquiry. As I 
eve, bhgre may. have been Gyants 
a ſome time, and ſome place or other 
in the World, of ſuch a ſtature, as 
may not have been equalled perhaps a- 
gain, jn ſeveral Thouſands of Years, 
&-49 any other parts ; ſo there ma 

BGrancs in Wit and Knowledge,.of fo 
-grown a ſize, as not to be equal- 


” 
- 


d again in many ſucceſſions of Ages, 
or. any compaſs "of Place or Coun- 
.trey, Such, I am ſure, Lucretius eſteems 
ind deſcribes Epicurus to have been, 
© - --bY and 


__—— 
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and to: have riſen, like a Prodigy of | | 


Invention and Knowledge, ſuch as had 
not -been before, nor was like to-be 4 
gain ; and I know not, why others of 
.the Ancients, may not be allowed tg 
have been as great in their kinds, and 
to have built as high , though -upon 
different Schemes or Foundations. Be. 
cauſe there is a Stag's head at Amboy/e, 
of a moſt prodigious fize, and a larg 
Table at Memorancy , cut out-of x. 
thickneſs of a Vine-ſtock, is: it necel- 
ſary, that there muſt be, every Ape, 
ſuch a Stag in every great Foreſt; or 
ſuch a Vine in every large Vineyard, 
or that the ProduCtions of Nature in 
any kind, muſt be till alike or ſome 
thing near it , becauſe Nature is {til 
the ſame? May there not mae way cir: 
ctmftances concur, to one production, 
that do not to any other, in one i 
many Ages ? In the growth-of a Tree, 
there is the native ſtrength of the ſeed 
both' from the kind , and from the per- 
feQtions of its ripening," and from the 
health and vigor of the Plant that 
bore it- There is the degree of ftrength 
and excellence, in that Vein of Earth 
where it firſt took root ; There 1s 4 


propriety of Soyl , ſuited to the kige 
f FA o 


», 
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of "Free that grows in it, there is a 


-great favour or dis-favour to its growth, 

from accidents of water and of ſhelter, 

"from the kindneſs or unkindneſs of Sea- 
Þons; till it be paſt the need or the dan- 
ger of them.. All theſe, and perhaps 
many others, joined with the propiti- 
ouſneſs of Clymat, to that ſort of Tree, 
and the length of Age it ſhall ftand and 
prow, may produce an Oak, a Fig, or 
@ Plane tree, that ſhall deſerve to be re- 
nowned in Story , and ſhall not perhaps 
beparallel'd in other Countries or Times. 

* May not the ſame have happened in 
the produCtion, growth, and fize of 
Wit and Genius in 'the world, or in 
ſome Parts or Ages of it, and from ma- 
ny more circumſtances that contributed 
towards it , than what may concur to 
the ſtupendions' growth of a ' Tree or 
Animal ? May there not have been, in 
Greece or 1taly of old, ſuch prodigies of 
Invention and Learning in Philoſophy, 
Mathematicks, Phyſick, Oratory, Poetry, 
that none has ever ſince approached 
them, as well as there were in Painting, 
Statuary, Architeftare, and yet their un» 
'parallel'd and inimitable- excellencies in 
theſe are undiſputed ? 


Science 
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Science 'and Arts have run their 
.circles, and. had their periods. in. the 
' ſeveral Parts of the World ; They are 
generally agreed , 'to have held their 
courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, to have be- 
gun in Chal/deaand Apypr, to have been 
Tranſplanted from thence to Greece, 
from Greece to Rome , to have ſunk 
there, and after many. Ages,” to. have 
revived from thoſe Aſhes , and to have 
ſprung up again , both in Jzaly and 
other more Weſtern Provinces of : Europe. 
When Chal/des and Agypt were Learned 
and Civil, Greece and Rome Were as 
' Tude and barbarous as all <A#gypt and 
Syria now are, and have been. long. 
Whea Greece and Rome were at their 
heights, in Arts and Science, Gas, 
Germany, Britain, were as ignorant and 
barbarous, "as any. Parts of - Greece -0r 
1 urkey can be now. | 

Theſe, and greater changes; are made 
1n the ſeveral Countries of the world, 
and courſes of time by the Revolutions 
of Empire, the Devaſtations of ' Armies, 
the Cruelties of Conquering , -and the 
Calamities of enſlaved Nations ; by the 
violent inundations of Water in {ome 
Countries, and the Cruel Ravages of 
Plagues in others, Theſe forts of ac- 
| 0 cidents, 
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cidents, ſometimes lay them ſo waſte, 


that-when they riſe again , *tis from 
ſach low begianings , that they look 
like: New-Created 'Regions , or grow- 
ing out-of the" Original State of Man- 
kind, 'and without any Records or 


Remembrances, beyond certain” ſhort 


periods of time. Thus thar vaſt Con- 


 tinent of Norway, is faid to have been 


ſ wholly deſolated by a Plague, about 
Eight or Nine Hundred Years 'ago, 


that it was for ſome Ages following, 


avery Defart, and-fince all over-grown 
with Wood ; And Ireland was fo ſpoiled 
and waſted by the 'Conqueſts of the 
Stutes: and Danes, that there hardly 
remains any Story or Tradition , what 
that Iſland was , how Planted or Go- 
verned above Five Hundred Years ago. 
What : changes have been made by 
Violent Storms, and Inundations of 
the Sea, in the Maritine Provinces of 
the - Low: Countries , is hard to know, 
or to believe what is told, nor how 1gno- 
rant they have left us, of all that paſſed 
there, before a certain and ſhort period 


of time. 

The Accounts of many other Coun- 
tries, would perhaps, as hardly , and 
as late, have waded out of the _ 

0 
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of Time, and Gulphs of Ignorance, had 
it . not; been :for-the' aſſiſtance of thoſe 
two Languages, to which we owe all 
we have, of Learning. or Ancient Re- 
cords inthe world. For whether we 
have any thing: of the Old; Chaldzan, 
Hebrew,' Arabian, that is truly Genuine, 
or more Ancient than the 4u2uſtan Ape, 
I am much'1n doubt ; yet 'tis probable, 
_ the vaſt Alexanarian Library muſt have 
chiefly-conſfifted of Books compoſed: in 
thoſe Languages, - with the” Ag yptian; 
Syrian and e/#thiopick, or atlealt, Tran« 
ſlated our of them by the Care of the 
E2yptian Kings or Prieſts , as: the Old 
Teſtament was wherein the Septwag ints 
_ imployed, left their Name to that Fa- 
mous Tranſlation. | 

'Tis very true and juſt, all that 4s ſaid 
of the mighty Progreſs that Learning 
and Knowledge have made in theſe We- 
ftern Parts of Europe, within theſe hun- 
dred and fifty Years; but that does not 
conclude, it muſt be-at greater Heighth 
than+1t- had been. in other - Countries, 
where4t was growing much longer Pe- 
riods of Time;-'it argues more how low 
it-was then-amongſt us, rather than how 
high it is now, 


Upon 
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Upon the Fall of the Rowan Empire, 
all- Learning was buried in its 
'Ruines : The Northern Nations that 
Conquered, or rather overwhelmed is 
by their Numbers, - were too barbarous 
to-preferve the Remains of Learning 


-griCivility , more carefully. than they 


tid:thoſe of Statuary or ArchiteAure, 
which fell before their Brutiſh Rage. 
The Saracens indeed from their Con- 
Aqueſts of Agypr , Syria, and: Greece, 
home great Spoils of Learn- 
4g, as well as other Riches, /and gave 
the Original. of | all that Knowledge, 
b- flouriſhed. for ſome time a- 


"mong\ the 4rabians,, and has fince been 


opted out - of many Authors, amon 
them, | as theirs have been, out. of, thoſe = 
«the Countries they had: ſubdued ; 
mor-indeed, do Learning, Civility, Mo- 


Tality, ſeem any where to: have made 


& greater Growth , in ſo ſhort a time, 


"than ia that Empire, nor to. have flou- 


riſhed more than-in the Reign-of their 


"Great: Almanzoy, under whoſe Vittort- 


ons +Enſigns, - Spa was Conquered by 
the: Moors; but the Goths, and all the 
relt *of thoſe Scythian Swarms that 
from 'beyond the Danube and the Eb, 


"ynder {o many ſeyeral Names ,, over- 
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run all Egrope ; took very hardly, and 
very late any Tin&ure of the Learning 
and Humanity that: had flouriſhed- in 
the ſeveral Regions of it, under the Pro- 
tetion , and by the Example and In. 
ftruQtions of the Romans , that had {6 
long poſſeſſed them : Thoſe Northers 
Nations' were indeed eaſier induced'to 
imbrace the Religion of thoſe they had 
ſubdued”, and by their Devotion gave 
great Authority and "Revenues, - and 
thereby Eafe to the Clergy , both 'S& 
cular. and Regular ,'' through all- their 
Conqueſts. Great numbers'of the better 
ſort, among the Opprefſed Natives; fd 
ing this vein among; them, and novorher 
way to be ſafe and quiet 'under” ſhch 
rough "Maſters, berook themſelyes-to 
_ the Profeſſion and Aſſemblies of - Reki 
gious Orders and-Fraternities , and 4 
mong thoſe” only, were preſerved all 
the poor. Remainders 'of- Learnimg, in 
theſe ſeveral Countries,” 
But theſe good men. either content- 
ed themſelves with their Devotion , or 
with the Eaſe of quiet -Lives, or elf 
imployed their Thooghts and” Studies 
to_raiſe and maintain the Eſteem and 
Authority of that Sacred -Order, to 
which they owed the Safety and Re- 
5 poſe; 


the Greateſt Princes. by the Meaneſt 
Prieſts; and the Viftorious Franks and 
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the Wealth and Honour they in- 
— And in this they fo ha 1 
ceeded , 
verned þb 


_ the Conquerors were go- 
y thoſe _ had ſubdued, 


Lombard Kings, fell at the feet of the 
Prelates. 
» Whilſt the Clergy were buſied in 
theſe Thoughts or Studies, - the better 
fort 'among- the Laity were: wholly 
twmed to Arms'and to Honour , the 
meaner fort to Labour or to+Spoil ; 
Princes taken up with Wars among 
themſclves , - or 1n thoſe of: the Holy 
Land , or between the Popes and Em- 
ors, upon Difputes of the Eccleſia- 
and Secular Powers ; Learning 
le in uſe among; them, -that few 
write or 'read,, beſides'thoſe of 
the Long Robes. - During this Courſe 
of - bo which laſted many Ages in 
the "Weſter Parts of Ewrope', the 
Greek Tongue was wholly loſt , and 
the Purity of the Romas to' that de- 
gree , that what remained of it, was 
only @ certain Jargon rather chan La- 
tin, that paſſed among the Monks and 
Fryars who were at all Learned , and 


oy the Students of the ſeveral 
Univer- 
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Univerſities , which ; ſerved to ct: 
them to-Rome, in purſuit of Preferments 
| br eas depending there , and lier 
elſe. | 5 OE Fac, 
- When the Turks took Conſtantinople, 
about two hundred Years ago, and 
ſoon after poſſeſſed themſelyes of. all 
Greece , the poor Natives fearing-the 
Tyranny of thoſe cruel Maſters, made 
their Eſcapes in great numbers to the 
Neighbouring parts of Chriſtendom, 
ſome by 'the' 4»ſtriey: Territories -into 
Germaxy , others-by. the Venetian into 
Ttaly and France ; ſeveral that were 
Learned among theſe Grecians., (and 
brought many : Ancient : Books. 'with 
them im that Language) began to teach 
it in theſe Countries; firſt-to' gain 
fublitence., and afterwards\ Favour in 
ſome Princes, or Great mens Courts,wbo 
began to: take a Pleaſure or Pride is 
countenancing Learned men-- . Thus 
began :the Reſtoration of Learning in 
theſe parts, with that -of the Greet 
Tongue ;- and ſoon after, Renchlyp and 
Eraſmin began that. of the purer - and 
ancient ;Latin. | After them-; Bychanas 
carried it, I think, to the gpreatelt 
Heighth of any of the Moderns before 
or fince :;* The Morkiſb Latin upon this 
eh Returf 
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Return , was laughed out of Doors, 
and remains only in the Inns -of 
Germany or Polend ; and with the Re- 
ſtiturion of ' theſe two Noble Langua- 
 g6s, and the” Books remaining of them 
ob many Princes and Prelates were 
us to' recover and colle&t ) Learn- 
of'all forts' began to thrive in 
6 Weſtern Regions; and ſince that 
time, and4in the firſt ſucceeding Cen- 
W' made perhaps a greater growth - 

any other that we know of, 'in 
a'compaſs of time, conſidering in- 
what Depths of Ignorance it was 
ſink” before. 

"But why from thence ſhould be con- 
caded, That it has out- -grown all that 
waAncient ,. I ſee no-teaſon Wh 2 
Sttong 'and | V igorous wan, at Thirty 
Years old, ſhould-'fall inro a Conſump- 
tion, and fo draw-on till Fifty, in the 
extreameſt Weakneſs and Infirmity ; 
alter” that, ſhould begin to Recover 
Health ill Sixty, ſo as' to be again'as 
Strong , as 'men - uſually are at tliat 

Ape ; "Ir might perhaps truly be faid, in 
that'caſe, that he had grown more 10 
Strength ," that Yaſt Ten Years, that 
aay others of his Life, but not that he" 
Was grown to more Strength and VE 

8 gour, 


* Lrheartoh, bold ths New French Au 
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gour N than ' he had at Thirty, Year 
0 

But what are the Sciences x Whereig 
we. pretend to. excel 2. I know. of. ag 
New Philoſophers, that have made 
tries upon that Noble Stage, for Fi 
teen Hundred Years: paſt , unlefs Du 
Cartes and Hobly. | 


but only fay, That by what a peary of 
Learged Mens -it-$ An, 
they bave by .go- means eclypled he 
Luſtre of Plato, Ariftotle,” Epiaurus,'ar 
others of _the Anciencs. For Grammar 
or Rhetorick, no man ever difpucedit 
with them , gor for Poetry. ,-/thet ever 


thoy 'T py: mentioned . _——_— 

whoſe <qopld, Tybin 

Veg have: hen, Elven Evidence 

_ than by ON 61 24= Pringed roges 

cher-with that; Treagiſe, - * 
'Fhere: is nothing -94w in Afronony, 

t9;, vye with the. Bnqiean , voleſs 1 


But -whethy "either of the 
dera dilcovetics;- or derived from 
untains,. i5 diſpitted : Nay. , i is 
Þ.90\, whether they are-trug-or oh! ; 
o 
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Ao, reaſon may ſeem to favour 
: more than the contrary. 
y yet ſenſe can'very hardly' allow 
SD and- to ſatisfy Mankind ,” both 
theſe: muſt concur. But if-they ars true, 
yer "theſe 'two - great diſcoveries have 
made no change in. the conclufions' of 
preg; 'nor in the” praftice of Phy- 
ol id have been oy little uſe-ro 
works ; though perhaps of much 
Hnour/to the Authors. 
= hat are become of the Charms of 
Mulick®, by whieh Men and Belts, 
Fiſhes "Bowls, and Serpents, were ſo 
TEC chily Enchanted; and 'their- ve 
Vare s ehcighd ; By which the Paf- 
fions/of men” were raiſed'ro the great- 
t height and violehce'; and then as 
appeaſed-," fo FR they might 
juſtly By to be tiirned A Lyons 
ob Larnbs,” into Wolves of into Hatts, 
the Power and Chartiis' of this 'ad- 
tirdble Art? ?TFis agreed by the Learn 
| "that the'Stience of Mick, ſo ad- 
of - the Ancients ,/ is wholly loft 
| | the wotld,, and that-what we' have 
; is nhade up out of ' certain; Notes, 
-pd AY irito' the fancy or lrg 754 
| Fryar, in chanting his Mat- 
this. Joe hoſe Two Divine Ex- 
D 2 cellencies 
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eellencies of Muſick ;and Poetry ', a 
growb,;.in a manner, to be little more, 
but the, one Fidling , and: the 9gther 
Rhyming, and-are tmdeed very-W 

the | ignorance of . the Fryar,,. and the 
barbarouſneſs' of the Goths that-.intro- 
duced' them -among us. - - ; 

What have we' remaining. of - Mes 
gick, by which, the Indians, the C ha. 
deans, the OO, NY were : fo Hoew 
ed, and by which, effects 
ful, and to common men ſo & ok 
ing-were produced, as made them 
recourſe to... Spirits - or rften ue 
| _ for- ome. account We po 

nge ns  B k, 1 mean 
fome dro day ye 
and. the various: Powers a 
io-is; ſeveral peluSions, and. the ap 
pliagios of. certain Agents, to: certain 
Patients, which by. force on 
culiar -qualitics ,.. produce effetts 
different frony what fall under. var 
Obſervation-or Comprehenſion, F Eh 
are by ignorant People call 
and Conjuring,. and + ſuch like- Terms, 
and an Account of them much about 
as wile,” is given by. the,. common 
Learned, from Sympathies,” Antipathics, 
Iiiofyneralys, Tatliſmans, and ſome REP 
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or Terms, left us by the /fZgyprians or. 
Grecians , of the Ancient Magick , but 
the Science ſeems, with ſeveral others; 
to be wholly loſt, G16! 
What Traces have we left of that 
admirable Science or Skill in Archite- 
ure, by which, ſuch ſtupendious' Fa- 
bricks have been raiſed of old, and fo 
many of the Wonders of - the World 
been produced, and 'which are for lit- 
fleapproached by our/Modern Atchieve-' 
ments of this ſort, that they hardly 
fall withia our Imagination ? Not to 
mention the Walls and -Palace of By- 
gw > the Pyramids of Egypt , the 
omb of Mauſolus, or Coloſſe of Rhodes, 


the Temples and Palaces of Greece and 


Rome ;: What can be more admirable 
in this kind, than the Roman Theatres, 
their Aqueduas, and their Bridges, 
vs which, that of Trajez over the 
Danube , ſeems to have been the laſt 
Flight of the Ancient ArchiteQure ? 
The ftupendious EffeQts of this Science, 
ſufficiently evince, at what Heighths the 
Mathematicks were among the Anci- 
ents 3 but if this be not enough, 'who- 
ever would be ſatisfied, need go no'far- 
ther than the Siege of Syracuſe, and 
that mighty Defence made againſt the 
3 Roman 
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Roman Power, more by the wonderful 
Science.and Arts of Archimedes , 
almoſt Magical Force of his Engines, 
than by all- the Strength of the City, 
or Number and Bravery of the Inha- 
bitants, ps 
The greateſt Invention that I. know 
of in. later Ages, has been that of the 
Load-Stone , and | conſequently , the 
greateſt Improvement has been made 
in the Art of Navigation ; yet there 
wag be ne. to ave been ſams- 
thing ſtupendious in the Nur 
and gf ©-y Built of - their Ships: 
Gallies of old; agd:the Skill of Pilots, 
fromthe Obſervation of the Stars un 
- the. ' more ſerene Clymates ;- May be 
judged, by the Narigarions | celehbra- 
redin Story, of the Tyriays and Corchs- 
genians, not to. mention ather Ns 
£100s. However, *tis to this we owe 
the Diſcovery and Commerce. of fo 
many vaſt Countries, which were ve- 
ry-little, if at all, known to the An 
cients, and the experimental Proof of 
this Terreſtrial Globe, which was be- 
fore..only Speculation , but has ſince 


boon. ſarropaed by the Fortune and 
Boldnels of ſeveral Navigators.' From 


this [great , though fortuitous Inven- 
$43 ae MA ' | . = tion, 
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tion,; and: the conſequence thereof, . it 
mult: be allowed, that Geography is 
mightily 'advanced 1n theſe latter- A- 
gs - The: vaſt Continents of China; 

Ext and Weſt- Indies , the long 
Extent and Coaſts of Africa ,, with 
the- numberkeſs Iſlands belonging to 
them , have been hereby 1ntrodaced 
into our Acquaintafce , and our Maps, 
ind great Increafes of Wealth and Lux- 
ury'4 but none of Knowledge brought 
among us, further than the extent and 
ſation of Countrey , the cuſtoms 
and' mangers of fo many original Na- 
tions ,, which we call Barbarous , and 
Fiam fare have treated them; as 
fwe- hardly eſteem them to be a part 
of Mankind. TI do not doubr , but ma- 
9 Great and more Noble Uſcs wonld 
ve been made of fuch Conqueſts or 
Diſcoveries, if they had fallen to the 
' ſhare of the Greeks and Romans in'thoſe 
Ages, when Knowledge and Fame were 
In as great Requeſt, as endleſs Gains 
and' Wealch are among us now ; and 
how much greater Difcoveries might 
have” been made by fuch Spirits as 
theirs, is hard to gueſs. I am ſure, 
ours, though great, yet look very ims 
perfeQt , as to what the Face of this 
mo D 4 Ter- 
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Terreſtrial Globe would probably.ap. 
pear, if they had been purſued Hy 
as we might juſtly have expeCted from 
the Progreſſes of Navigation, fince the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, which ſeems:to 
have been long at a ftand.. How-lit- 
tle has been performed, of what has 
been. ſo often, and ſo confidently ;pro- 
 miſed, -of a North-Weſt Paſlage to the 
Eaſt of Tartary, and North of China? 
How little do we know of-. the Lands 
on that, ſide of the Magellan Straits, 
that lie towards the Sourh Pole, whith 
may be vaſt Iſlands or Continents, for 
ought any can yet aver, though that 
Paſſage was ſo long” ſince found: out? 
Whether Japan be Hand or Cont 
nent, with ſome parts of Tartary, 0n 
the North ſide, .is not certainly. agreed. 
The Lands of Yed/o, upon-the North- 
Eaff Continent, have beea no” more 


than Coaſted , and whether they may 


not join to the Northern Continent of 
America, is by ſome doubted. - 

But the Defe& or Negligence ſcems 
yet to have' been greater towards the 
South, where we know little, beyond 
Thirty Five Degrees, and that only 
by the Neceſſity of doubling the Cape 
af Goodhepe , 1n our Eaſft- India Voy- 

4; fps; | ages; 
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$-yet a Continent has been-long 
; found out, within Fifteen -De- 
grees to South, and about the Length 
of Java, which is marked by the 
Name: of New Holland in the Maps, 
and to what Extent , none knows, ei- 
ther to. the South, the Eaſt, or the 
Weſt; yet the Learned have been of 
Opinion , That there muſt be a Bal- 
lance of Earth, on that ſide of | the 
Line:, 1n ſome | Proportion to what 
there is on the other, and that it can- 
not: be all Sez, from Thirty Degrees 
toithe South- Pole, (lnce we have found 
nd to above Sixty Five Degrees to- 
wards the North. But our Navigators 
that way, have. been confined to the 
Roads:of Trade; and our Diſcoveries 
bounded by what we can manage 'to 
acertain Degree of Gain, And I have 
heard it ſaid among: the Dutch , that 
their Ex/t-India Company have long 
lince forbidden,: and under the/ great- 
elt Penalties ; any further Attempts 
of diſcovering that Continent, having 
already more Trade in thoſe Parts 
than they. can turn to Account , and 
| fearing ſome more Populous Nation 
of -Exrope, might make great Eftabliſh- 
ments of Trade ia ſome of thoſe un- . 
known 
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known Regions which might ruine. 
impair what they have already in the 
' Jaates. | 1 

Thus we are lame ſtill in Geogry 
phy it ſelf, which we might have e 

ed to run up to ſo much greater 
Perfe&ion, by the Ule of the Compaki, 
and it ſeems to have been little” ad 
vanced theſe laſt Hundred Years. $ 
far. have we been from improving 'up- 
on thoſe Advantages: we have .recet 
.. ved, from the Knowledge of the Anci 
ents, that ſince the late Reſtoration of 
Learning and Arts among us, our-firſt 
Flights ſeem. to have been the hi 
eſt, and a ſudden Damp: to have 
len upon our Wings, which has hits 
dered us from rifing - above ' certain 
Heights. The Arts of yo 1a 
Statuary, began to revive/with. Learn- 
ing 1n Exrope , and made a x but 
{ſhort Flight ; ſo as for theſe Hun» 
dred Years, we have..not had One 
Maſter in either of them , who deſer- 
ved a Rank with thoſe that flouriflied 
in that ſhort Period, after they began 
among us. 

It were too _ great a Mortification 
to think , That the ſame Fate has-hap- 
pened to- us, even in our Modern 
| | hn Learning, 


) 


earning, as if the, Growth of that, 
x well as of Natural Bodies, had ſome 
ore} Periods , beyond which it could 
got reach, and after which, it muſt 
to decay. It falls in-one Coun- 
= one Age, and riſes again in 
gathers, but never beyond a certain 
FTuch. One Man , or one Countrey, 
a4 Certain Time runs a great Length 
me certain Kinds of Knowledge, 
ſe as much Ground in others, that 
perhaps as uſeful and es valuable. 
= is a certain Degree of Capacity 
in the greateſt Veſſcl , and when *tis 
full! if you pour in'Ril}, it-muſt run 
our) ſome way or other, and the more 
it runs out on one fide , the leſs runs 
gut. at the ather. So the greateſt Me- 
nary , after a certain Degree , as it 
"ach or retains more of ſame Things 
or Words , loſes and forgets as much of 
oy The largeſt and deepeſt Reach 
of; Thought, the more ic purſues ſome 
gertain Subjects, the more 1t neglects 
athers, 
- Belides, few men or none excel in 
all Faculties of Mind. A great Me- 
mory may fail of Invention, both may 
want Judgment to Digeſt or Apply, 
Fhac they Remember or Invent. Great 
Courage 
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Courage may want Caution, gr 

dence may want Vigor, As al are 
neceſſary to make a great Commay. 
. der. But how can a man hope ,'t 
excel in all qualities ,” when ſome a 


produced” by the heat others by thy 
coldneſs of Brain and "Temper : *" The 
abilities of man muſt fall ſhort : one 
ſide or other, like too ſcanty a Blag: 
ket when you-are a-bed , if you 'pull 


it upon your ſhoulders, you leave your 


feet bare ; if you thruſt-it down 
your Feet , your Shoulders are uno: 
vered. 

But what would we have, unleſi it 
be other "Natures and Beings than God 
Almighty has given us * The 
of our . Statures may be fix or 
Foot , and we would have it Grin 
the length of our Age may Teach to 
a hundred Years, and we would have 
it a thouſand, We are born to gro- 
'vel upon the Earth, and we would 
fain fore up to the Skies, We-cannet 
comprehend the growth of a Ket- 
nel or Seed, the Frame of 'an Axt or 


Ree, we are "amazed at the Wiſdom of 
the-one, and Induſtry of the other, and 
yet we will know the Subſtance ,' the 
Figure, the Courſes, the Influences : 
q 


|: 
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FF Celeſtial Bodies, and 


for which they were made z 

2nd. to giye a. clear Account 

# Thunder and Lightning (that 
t- Artillery of ' God Almighry) is 

ced ,, and we cannot comprehend 

#: the Voice : of a man. is framed, 

r little noiſe we make! every 

| we. we ſpeak. The motion. of the 
wy is plain and. evident to fore A-- 
nomers, and of the Earth to others, 


| ' wwe none of 'us know. , which of 


hem-- moves;,- and, meet with many 
ming impoſſibilitics in both, and be- 
f \'the fathom of. human. reaſon or 
amprehenſion. - Nay, we -40/-not- ſo: 
mY as know what. Motien. is , nor 

ſtone moves from our band, when 
wh row it croſs-the Street.) Of all 

\that moſt Ancieat and - Divine 
Vrix er, gives the beſt Accgunt in that: 


bor Satyr, . Vain man'wouldfain be 


TI 


We, when he is born like' a wild 4 ſes: 


TX 
4 *4 


+But. God (be. thanked , his Pride is' 


rater than. his Ignorance; ;. 30d whar 
Wer ct in Knowledge, he ſupplies by 


Gofficiency. When he has looked about 
wm as far as he can, -he concludes there 


$80 more to be ſeen ; when: he. is at 
he 
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" the end 'of his Line , he is at the: bot 
tom of the Ocean ; when he has ſhi 
his beſt; he 15 ſure ; ' none ever did go 
ever \can- ſhoot better or beyond: I | 
His own Reaſon is the certain medſujy 
_ of truthy-his own Knowledge, of whit 
is poſſible-in Nature; though his nin 
and his* thoughts change every ſeven 
Years , 48 well as his firengrh and ty 
features{ nay 5 though his 
change every Week or every. Day ,- 
he is woo or at leaſt confideat , 
his preſtne' thoughts 'and- concluſibn 
ire jo and true and cannot - be 46 
ceived ; "Aft among all che miſeries 
to whicls midnkind ts bofn' and fi 
Qed , "inthe whole courſe of his 
he has this one Felicity - to Comkin 
ort- hin, That-in all ages, it 
$"every ran is always in the 

Boy of fifteen is wiſer that 
ty , the” meaneſt Sub- 
je than his Prince or Governors ; and 
the modern Scholars, becauſe. they have 
for a Hundied Years paſt learned then 
Leſſon Pretty well, 'are- much more 
knowing Any the” Ancients their Ma 
ſters, 

But / let” it be fo, ind proved by 


$0bd reaſons,” Is it fo by expericnce 
roo? 


"A 
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6? Have the Studies, the Writings, 


i \ProduQtions of Greſham College, 


e late Academies of Paris, out- 
d-. or eclypled the Lyczum of 
0, the Academy of Ariſtotle, the 
of Zen, the:Garden of Epicurus ? 
8s Hervy outdone Hippocrates , or 


Wilkins , Archimedes ? Are D'avila's 


«'s Hiſtories beyond thoſe. of 
us and Lives? Are Slejden's 


C mentaries beyond. thoſe of C2ſar ? 


be Flights of Boileau above: thoſe of 
Gegil-? If all this muſt be allowed , 
Twill then yield Gondibert to have 
xcelled Homer , as it pretended ;. and 
themodern French Poetry , all that of 
tk Ancients.'. And yet, I think, it 
ky-be -as reaſonably ſaid ; That the 

p5-in. -Moor- Fields: are beyond: the 
Umpick Games; A Welfb or: Irifp 
- = gr thoſe of- Orpheus and: Arion ; 
4B: 


yramid in London, thoſe of 


18 ; and; the French Conqueſts 
0 Flanders are greater than thoſe of 


_ and: Ceſar ,- as their: Opera's 
ad: Panegyricks | would | make -'us 
delieve. $14.33 4 

»Biie:- rhe Conſideration of - Poetry 
Qghs to: be a- Subject by it ſelf, -' For 
the Books'we have in Proſe ,: Do iy 
4,4 , 
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of the modern we converſe with, appir 
of fuch a Spirit and Force, as if they 
would. live longer than the Ancient 
have done ? If our Wit and Eloquenece, 
our Knowledge ' or Inventions would 
deſerve it, -yet our Languages would 
not , there'1s no- hope of 'their laſtiq 
long 4. nor of any thing-in them," they: 
change every Hundred Years ſo as tobe 
hardly:.known for the ſame , or any 
thiag-of the former Stiles to be-eridured 
by the later ; ſo as they can 'no- more 
laſt like 'the Ancients,” than excellent 
Carvings in Wood like thoſe in Marble 
or:Braks- +5; -:< 5 5 pot 
The three modern-Tongues' moſt +- 
ſteemed, are 1:a/ian, Spaniſh, and Frenth, 
all imperfe&t  Dialets '6f the "Noble 
Roman ;\firſt mingled--and -corrupted 
with the harſh Words and Terminations 
of thoſe many different and: barbarous 
Nations.; by whole Invalions and Ex: 
curſions,” the Roman Empire was tong 
infeſted; \ re Sheds made: 
up into theſe ſeveral »>Languapes, + 
long and !popular” uſe ; out-'of "ok 
_- ruinsand corruptions'of Latin, and the 
prevailing Languages of rhoſe Nations, 
_ to: which-theſe ſeveral Provinces came 
in time | to: be moſt and longeſt. fub- 
TF x jeed 
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(is tht Gorhratid Moors in Sparp, 

* 69h; and Lombard in Fay, the 
Mobs in' Ganl) beſides a mingle of 
i Tongu &, which were Original ro 

# 2nd to Spair, before' the Romey 
-"" teſts and Effabliſhmeatsrhere. Of 
> there may. be ſome remainders 
ifeay or the 4/urias; buv I doubr, 

er there be'any of rhe old Galtich 

#-, the Gian there having 

Xec Liſte unive oth to the Romars 
Pr ayfs. But T do not” find',” rhe 
batainoos parts on the” North of 
v7 Tm *wete ever wholly ſubdued', or 
ver rly 'Governed, .cither by the Ro- 
I». Gorhs, or Skrdtns; no rttore thin 
p W by Rowans, Saxons, Or Normans, 
Wtheir' Conqueſts" in our.: Tlards, 
wie! tefizb preſerve@the ancient, Biſcay 
W376 more intire, than'any Na- 
ive” wy of other” Pravitices, where 
wh. ant Gorfiick or Northers Coii- 
ed , ant were for any tithe 
4-5 to' ithagine , how 'imper- 
6 0 tics theſe 5 Ref Langvuapes, 
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compoſed , muſt needs' be, of ſo 
ekcellent an Original, being patche up, 
our” of the Conczptions as well as 


Sunds, of ſuch barbarous or inflaved 
PY EB People. 


(58). 
-Whereas..the Latin was. 
pes 6 or cultivated; by the thoughts and 
uſes "of - the Nobleſt "N m"__ that, | 


ars upon any Record of 
Fricke only by the Spoils of TU 


which alone a pretend to c 
it with them. ?Tis obvious enough 
what rapport there: is, and muft cyer 
' be, between the thoughts and 
the  Conceptions,/ 'and Languages: of 
every Countrey , 2nd how *© great 4 
difference this muſt make in A & Cops. 
ariſon and Excellence-of Books; a 
ons eaſy and jult a preference it 
decree , to thoſe of the 'Greek-and Ls 
tin, before” any of | the modern Lan 
guages. - 

It may, perhaps ,. be further 2fficn- 
ed, in Favour of the Anciehts,. at 
the oldeſt Books we have, are. ſtill in 
their” kind the beſt, The; two mal 
ancient , that  9g- of 3 in- Proſe 
mong thoſe we phane _Au- 
thors, are eAiſop's Bables a. er 
ris's Epiltles , both living --nea 
ſame time ,' which*was that. * Fa 
and Pythagoras. "As the firlt has been 

agreed by all Ages ſince, for the great- 
elt Maſter in his kind, and all achers 


of that ſort, have becn. but imitatl- 
ons 


(59) 


gs of his Original ; ſo I think the 
s of Phalaris, to have more Race, 
wy Sp » More Force of Wit and 
s,than any others IT haveever ſeen, 
r-ancient or modern. TI know ſe- 
| + mare men {or that uſually 
pb-for ſuch , under - the Name: of . 
* ks ) have not efteemed them Ge- 
1 f- ine , and” Politian with ſome others, 
- _ rg them to Lucian - But 
I think, he muſt have little skill' in 
Painting, , that cannot find out this-to 
In Origioal ſuch diverſity of Paſ- 
3 Upon ſuch variety of AQtions, 
: of P ages of Life and Goveraiment, 
0 Freedom of 'Thought, ſuch Bold- 
1 6 of Expreſſion , ſuch Bounty to 
wil tends, ſuch Scorn of his Ene- 
"ſuch Honour of Learned men, 
i eſteem of Good, ſuch Knows- 
be of 'Life, ſuch contempt of Death, 
& ſuch Ficrceneſs' of Nature and 
tt Nel of Revenge, could never be 
ited, but by him that poſlefled 
ther and I eſteem Lacian to have 
0 00 more capable of Writing, than 
acting what Phalaris did. In all one 
Writ, you find the Scholar or the So 
phiſt ; and-in all che other , the Tyrant 
ad the Commander. 
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 Th&:06xt ta theſe in; Time, are He 


radetas, Thucidedes, - Hippacrates, Plata, 


Xenophon , and: Ariſtotle ;, of - whom 
I ſhall ſay: oo more, than;what' I think 
is. allowed by. all, that they: are in 


their: ſeveral kinds, inimitable;. - Soars 


Caſar, Saluſt,, and: Cicero , in thein, 
(Lb ſpeak: till of Proſe.) valels it be 
{ame little. af 'old Cato., upon Ruſbck 
Afairs, Foot acl 
\ . The, Heighth and. Purity of the 
Rowan, Stile , as-it' began towards the 
Timei of Laucretizs,, which; was about 
that: of: the. Jugurthiv War 3. 1p! ig end: 
ed about. that of Tiberivs ; andthe hl 
{train of: it., ſeems. to bave: been; Ft 
leing Paterculns, The Purity; of ithe 
Greek. laſted a great: deal longer, and 
mult. be allowed: til Trajen's. Tits, 
when Platarch wrote, whoſe! Greek is 
much -more eſteemiable:,- than! the Las 
tin of: Tacitus his Contemporary. .' Mf 
ter this, laſt:, L knaw .nong- that dv 
lerves the -Name of Latin, inzcomp 
riſon: gf; what, went, before them; & 
ſpecially in the Augaftan Age; If: any, 
*tisthe: little Treatiſe: of Minutins Fer 
lix.' Alt Latin. Books 'that we: have 
till the end of Trajan, and: all Grem 
ti 


who: are the Ancienteſt of -the Latin, 


| 


( 61 ) 
ill the end of Muiycus Antonints , have 
wue'and very efteemible valoe. All 
wriften' ſince that time, ſeem to me 
+ have little more than what comes 
fr n the Relation of Fvents , we are 
ghd to know , or the Controverſy of 
Opinions 1n Religron or Laws , where- 
inthe poly World has been ſo mach 
mpIoyed. 

=The- great Wirs among the moderns 
tabe been, in my Opinion, and in their 
| | kitids , of the Tralinns, Bocerte, 
\ Michravel , and Padre Paolo ;, among 
te Spurterds, Cervantes, (that writ 
DI#£aix0 ) and Gatvira ; among the 
teach, R ablais, and Mont aonte ; artong 
he Eng /5ſÞ, Sir Philip Sifney, Bacon and 
She : I mention nothing of what is 
Written upon the Subje& of Divinity, 
wherein the Spanjh and Fnzliſh Pens 
ave been moſt Converſarit, and moſt 
Eibelled. The 'moderh French , ate 
Voltwre , Rochfancalt's Mefnoits, Buſſy's 
Shuts de Gaul, with ſeveral other lit- 
t& Relations'or Metnoirs that have run 
this Age , which are very pleaſant and 
dnertaining, and ſeem to have Refi- 
id the Frerth Lahguage to a degree, 
Mat" eantiot be well exceeded. I doubt 
Tay: have haypeget thete, as it does 
nt ; 


"ny 


- 
: 
o 
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1 all Works the more they. yr, 
fled =. the leſs they. han | 


of weight and of ſtrength ; and.z i 
| has: \much more 

-and neſs. at this time, 
take it to have had much more 


force, ſpirit and compals, in Hong 
A 

Since thoſe accidents, which cont 
buted to the Reſtoration of Learni 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the Wefers 
parts of Europe , have been obſeryed, 
it will be juſt ro'mention ſome ,| that 
may - have hindred 'the advancement 


of it , in proportion to what 
have been expected from the cg 
growth and progreſs made in th 
Age after its recovery. : One. great 
reaſon may have been, that very foon 
after the entry of Learning, upon. the 
Scene of Chriſtendom, another was 
made, by many of the. New- Learned 
men, into the inquiries and contefs 
about matters of Religion, The ma- 
ners and maxims and inſtirutions 
introduced by the Clergy, for ſeven or 
c-; Centuries , The Authority 
re and radition , Of Popes 
and of Councels, Of the ancient 


Fathers and of the later Schoolmen and 
Caſuiſts, 


| 


=: (9) ©. 
Gſbiſts,, Of Ecelefiaſtical' and Civil 
| (wer + The - humour: | of ravelling 
io all cheſe-- myſtical or intangled 
Matc by" mingling with the Intereſts 
Paffions of Princes and "of Parries, 
wWithereby . beightned or enflamed, 
uced infinite* Diſputes, Taiſed 
ent! Heats throughout: all parts -of 
iſtendom, and ſoon ended, in many 
Eons or Reformations from the 
KS Church, and in ſeveral new 
Ifieutions;, both Ectlefiaftical and 
Wm, in divers Countries, which-have 
= fince Rooted- and Eſtabliſhed in 
[t all the North-Weſt: Parts. The 
& Diſputes. and litigious Quarrels 
all - theſe Subjects; favoured and 
muraged by the Intereſts of 'the ſe- 
wal" Princes ingaged-in them, either 
 Kak"up wholly, or generally: imploy- 
emthe Thoughts , the ' Studies; the 
dpplications, the endeavours of all or 
molt-of -the fineſt Wits, the deepeſt 
Sawvlars, and the moſt Learned 'Wri- 
es "that the Age produced, - Many 
lent Spirits, andthe moſt pene- 
ating 'Genys, that might have made 
Wmirable Progreſlſes Advances in 
many'.other Sciences, were ſunk and 
werwhelmed in the abyſs of Diſputes, 
4. | E 4 about 


T5 


about matters: :of - Religion , withay 
ever turning, their Looks or: Th 
any other way. To. pt Diſporeg | 
the Pen; ſuccaeded : veF-1 Soy. | 

iniſters, mingled .w ork Zo 
covered with x hl of Reli Plgin, 1 
has for-a Hundred Years. paſt infeſted 
Chriſteadom with-almoſt @ perpetual 
Courſe. or Succeſſion-, cither- of Ciyi 
-- of | Foreign .,Wars ;\the; noiſe and 

diſorders thereof, : have been. everithe 
moſt Capital Enemics of the Muſes, who 
are leated by; the.ancient Fables , y 
the top.of Parxeſſur,- that is, _ 
of Glow and oP quiet , from. the reach 
of all-noiſes and diſturbances | of :the 
Regions below. - 

Another circumſtance \- that. may 
have: :hindred the advancement/-of 
Learning', has :been a want or - decay 
of Fayqur in great. Kings and Prings, 
 t9 encourage. -ar// applaud- it. Upon 
ie firſt - return” or. recovery of | this 
py” Stranger among 2s, all were fond 
of, {ceing her, apt to applaud her ; ſhe 
was lodged in; oy ROLE inſtead of Cel, 
_ and the and Princxs of 

the —_— either a pleaſure 10 
Furr her, -gv'a ory: .4n-4dmirig 


her, 


(6p ) 


bets and: in favouring all her'/Train. 
e-Counts. of: /fa/y and: Germany ,l.of 
Ewlend , of | France, of Popesy ana of 
_ Emprrors, ; thoughtthemiſelves Honoured 
wud Aderved, by the'Number and Qua- 
Ijescof Learncd men, and by al} the 
 imoro' emeats-of Sciences and Arts', 
whercia they+-excelled.' They were 
DB ited from-all Parts, for the Uſe and 
ETatertainment of: Kings, for-the;Edu- 
Gon and Inſtruction of :Young 
Frigcts; for advice and: affiftance' to 
thegreateſt Miniſters; and in ſhort, the 
"Kwourr of Learning was: the 'humor 
| mode of, the: Age. © Fraxcis the 
/ Charles the Fifth, and: Henry the 
| hich ( thoſe - three "great Rivals) 
eed in this, though. in nothing| elſe. 
ny Nobles -purſued this Vein with 
t application and ſucceſs; among 
Ko Picus de Mirandula, a Sovereign 
Fnnce in 1:aly , might have proved a 
Fradigy of Learning, if his Studies and 
Life had laſted as long as thoſe of 
"te: Ancients : For think-all of them 
that writ much of what-we have now 
"FEmaining, lived old , whereas he dyed 
-about [Three and Thirty , [and left 
the World in admiration ''of fo 
much Knowledge in fo much Youth. 


Since 
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Since thoſe Reigns: I have not obſer! 
ved. in. our modern 'Story-, any Great 
Princes much celebrated for their Fa. 
vour of Learning, further than to ſerve 
their turns, to-juſtify+their Pretenſiong 
and Quarrels, or flatter their :Succeſle, 
"The Honour of . Princes has of late 
ſtruck Sale to their Intereſt ; where 
of old, their Intereſts, Greatneſs, and 
Conqueſts, were all dedicated to thiir 
Glory: and Fame. | 

How much the Studies and Labours 

of. Learned men ,, muſt have been 
damped for want of this Influence and 
kind aſpe& of Princes , "may be beſt 
conjetured from what happened on 
the contrary, about, the Auguſtan Age, 
when the Learning of Rome was at 
its height , and © perhaps owed it in 
{ome- Degree, to the Bounty and Pa- 
tronage of that Emperor, . and Mecene 
his Favourite, as well as to the Felicity 
of the Empire, and Tranquility of the 
Age. E 
The humor of Avarice, and greedineſs 
of Wealth, have been ever, and in all 
Countries, where Silver and Gold have 
been in-Price, and of current uſe ; 
But if -it be true in particular Men, 


that as Riches increaſe, the deſires of 
them 


(67) 
thetn(do- ſo! too ; May it not” be 'true, 
of+the - general 'Vein® and Humor of 
Bges'?- May they not have turned 
"more:to:this purſuit of inſatiable: gains, 
Sace \the Diſcoveries and Plantations 
af the Weft-Indies, and thoſe: vaſt 
Treaſures that have flowed in to theſe 
Weſtern Parts of Europe almoſt every 
Year, and with ſuch mighty Tides 
for ſo long a courſe of time ? ' Where 
few are rich , few care for it; -where 
many are ſo, many deſire it ; and'moſt 
in-time begin to think it neceſſary. 
Where this Opinion grows generally in 
;Country , the Temples of Honour are 
ſon pulled down, and all mens Sacri- 
fices are made to 'thoſe of Fortune, 
The Soldier as well as the Merchant, 
the Scholar. as well as the Plough- 
man; the Divine and the States-man, 
@& well as the Lawyer and Phyſician. 
= Now I think,' that nothing is more 
evident-in the world, 'than that Honour 
x much ſtronger Principle, both of 
"Aftion. and Invention, than gain can 
'xveribe. That all the Great and No- 
le Produtions'of ' Wit 'and of Cou- 
rape',\ have been inſpired and exalted 
y that alone. . That the Charming 
- Flights and Labours of Poets, the deep 


Spe- 


(WV) 

the Gonqueſts . of ; Emperors and: At 
 chievements'of Heroes, have all flowed 
Fame... The laſt Farewel that Hour 
takes of. his Lyrick Epicerns uf 
his Inventions 1n Philoſophy, Azgxfis 
of his Empire and Government, are al 
of rhe ſame firain ; and-as their lives 
were entertained, ſo their age was re- 
Jieved, -afid their Deaths ſoftned, by the 
Proſpe&t of; lying .down: upon the Bed 

Fame, 


of 

Ayarice- is on the -other ſide ; of Ul 
Paſſions the molt ſordid, the moſt clog. 
ged ' and covered with dirt and with 
droſs., :{o' - that it +carinot raiſe - its 
Wings beyond the ſmell of the Earth: 
"Tis the Pay of Common Soldiers ,/ as 
Honour is of Commanders , and yet 
among thoſe themſelves, none ever 
went ſo far upon | the: hopes. of 
prey or -of: ſpoils , as thoſe that have 
been ſpirited by Honour or Religion. 
*Tis. no wonder then, that Learniog 
has been. ſo little advanced . fince'it 
grew to be merttnary , and the Pro- 
greis of it has been-fettered. by the 
cares of | the World, and diſturbed 
by the Deſires. of being; Rich , or the 


fear 


AE. ._ 


([69-) 
from alll whigh, 
The 0 Plone, the :Brachmans 
the” Chaldean Mags, and 


o —n—en a Prieſts were diſintangled and 
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3 
+ ahe lafk-roajn en to Leanne 
Fog as been by the. | tome \Pedan- 


ws (which hy Sore the; ſuperfici- s 


i} ad the: fufficicnt, among; Sebolars, 
oo upon: themſelves , and; vary 

7: by preteniling” to! more. 
jbad ,. or ta/tnore eſteem domehas 
oo could - deſerve, i by broach- 
all: places!, atall tunes , up» 


on: tn 1090s and by-lwving; io 


amengo themſelves:, oxr:;ig-. their 
q laſers: and: Cells, as; tor make them: 
un | for all other! bufineſs ;, and: ridie 
ulous in all other .Converſations :: As 
{Antec ion thatiriſes.in a Lown ,, firſt 


bs 'upon. Ghildren: or- weak Canſtictu- 


be; or: thoſe that are ſubject.ta.other 


ileaſes, but: ſpreading further'by. des 


G ; {ſeizes upon the molt healthy, vi- 


| _ and firong,; and. when the 


mitagion grows. very general, all the 
durs| avoid; coming; into the 


Town 1,orare afraidof thoſe thatare well 
among them , as much as of choſe that. 
03cm Juſt {o it fared ia the Com- 


MON» 


- (70) 

_ monwealeh of Learning ;| ſome -poot! 

weak Conſtitutions were. feſt infe&eq 
with Pedantry , the Contagion ſptcad/ 
in time upon-ſome that were ſtronger}; 
Foreigners that heard there was a Plague! 
in the Countrey, grew-afraid to come 
there, and/avoided the commerce of the: 
Sound as well as of the Diſeaſed. This! 
diſlike -or apprehenſion: turned, like all 
fear,” to” hatred , and\harred to ſeorn;: 
The'reſt'of the Neighbours began firſt! 

to rail” at? Pedants ; then to ridicule 
them; the'Learned began to fear the: 
ſame - Pate/, and that the Pi 
ſhould be' taken for Daws, becauſe © they: 
were all /in'a Flock :” And becauſe' the 
pooreſt Io; gpeunct of N he rich 
were "the be and the 'ric 
Sts aſhamied. 
vo nious”'$ aniard at Bruſſel, 

woold ins s have it, that the Hiſtory! 
of ' Don Quixot had ruined che Speniſb 
Monarchy ; for before'that rime, Love 
and Valour, were all: Romance among 
them , every young Cavalier that en- 
tred the Scene, dedicated the Services 
of his Life, to his Honour firſt, and then 
to his Miſtreſs. They Lived 2nd Dyed 
in this Romantick Vein: and the old 


Duke of A/vs, in his laſt Portag al expe 
dition, 


bs (7+) 
tio, had a young Miſtreſs,-to whom, 
the; Glory of. that Atchievement was 
Teyoted, by which he hoped .ro value 
ſelf, iaſtead of thoſe qualities.he 
kd loſt with -his youth. After, Dow 
Taixot appeared, and with that inimita- 
We Wit and Humor, turned all this 
Romantick Honour and Love into. Ri- 
Jeule ; the Spaniards, he ſaid, began to 
ow. aſhamed of both , and to laugh 
) fighting and; loving ; or: ,at leaſt 
aherwiſe, than to purſue their Fortune, 
 afansfy their Luſt ; and the conſequen- 
«of-this , both upon their Bodies and 
r. Minds, this Spaniard Rui nEggs 
we pals for a great cauſe of. the 
Raig,of Sp4in, or of its Greatneſs and 
Whatever effe&t , the Ridicule of 
(aight-Errantry might have had 'up- 
agtthat Monarchy , I believe that: of 
Fegantry, has had a very ill one upon 
& Commonwealth, of Learning ;, and 
Imiſb, the Vein of Ridiculing all that 
erious and good:, all Honour" and 
Victue, as wellas Learning and Piety, 
my have no. worſe effects on any 
other State : *Tis the Itch of our Age 
nd Clymate , and has over-run both 
+ Court and the Stage, enters a Houſe 


4 . - 
or 
KT Kh 
= 
o 
- 


of Lords-and Coraaons, as boldly as 
# Coffee-Houſe , Debates of Cnns 
well ag private Converſation ; and'f 
have-known in my Life, more than ons 
or two-Mhniſters/ of State; that-would 
rather heve- ſaid a'Witty thing, than 
dont a Wiſs one ;and'made the Com 

pany Laugty, rather thanthe'Kingdom 
Rejoice: - But this & envugh- to exo 
the- imperfe@ions- of Teathing! in dit 
Age', and'to cenſure rhe-ſufficiency 
ſome- of - the Learned: ; and! this Cad 
Piece f Juſtice Þ have done the Anti 
_ ents, 'will not I hop be takeniany not 
rhan'*tis meant, for-anly/ injury to'ths 


E alt conclide/ with a-ſayingial 
Alphonſ#s (Sirnamed the Wiſe ) King 


«, 


Aragon, | 
That among fo many' thimgs as aft 
. by men poſſeſſed or. purſued in the 
Courle of their Lives., all; the reſt are 
Bawbles, Beſides Old: Wood: to Burn 
Old Wine to Drink, Old' Friends to 
Converſe with, and Old Books to Real. 
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commort men , 


Bur becauſe the two. 


44.5 


oh Ben Tate rt 

jts as 4 or for-! 

go the T [to invent. When 17man had 

wrt BN Wie -3onmeet day, herhid up the 
8 RAO th 3-rAor 5 and'ſpent one 

Whiboor;” that He might 5 the other 


1 F on by the'pleaſure of 
| Wit, whien'he was in in Vie and 
| EE ald;- Cath for 

$ man 2as-he co 
an@ His Children ; that: were 
{66 foek: out for- rhehbſclves/ 
"F: ye ext 'qbis, how-by ſowing of 
} Re oehe whotey exmerCartel; 
rhe whole year.” Aﬀer this} 

l x the Tide heceifary for theſe 

= n heya; Digi 5 and-cher 
| Servants; He reſerved- to 'Him- 

Mates theit Gain ;-cither 

or (poo of ſomerhing equi- 

f b which brotiphe 1 inthe uſeof mo- 

$ { where'this once came i, fone 

$5 be” ſatisfied'; withour"' 'Teving 
is fight for Himſelf and His Family, and 

#His and their Poſterity forever; {0 
1*know a 'certain Lord'who pro- 

5 to value no Leaſe, though! for art 


Kidred or # thouſand * years'; nor any 
Wk F > Eftare 


Ve | 
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A Low 
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y W ho" ; - 
grees the endleſs i incre aſe of ach 


to: be. ' wad 2 _—_—_ 


and {9 much-Care:, that 


Land 
akin, N 


bh y.make thoſ 


-Eountey., and 


| af ae-fervice of 


h "__ 
LE a goal 


 #nd-wile-man may -nor refuſe it, if He 
EL ag by: Hlis Prince or. His 


Country, 


(7x) 
| ir 'valgar -»y&c He: will-feldom oc 
| ves it: commonly to 
jg who uoder the diſguiſe-of:Pi bliok 
4 picke-their own defgns of 
alth, Power; |and-ſuch:Baſtard Ho» | 
"RO ; uſually attend-them;: not that 
h __y true and only rrus/Reward 
LEGS 
wThe be purſuits of A mbiciae) alidigh not 
aneral,. "yet are:as endleſs a5 thoſe of 
$; anduas Extravagant:;..fiace none 
Lyct thought-he had Pbwer:or- Ems 
Coukiat And. what Prince! {gever 
tobe 16. great, 'as' 10, {ive-aind 
a; without - any furcher; defires 'or 
. falls' into. the Life of: a-private 
-and-enjoys but .chaſe:;Pleafures 
Fi of: 1 tainments, which a-great many 
+ Degrees of private Fortune: will 
| by, -and-as.much as Human Inn 
pable of enioying: 
-Pleaſures of :the Senſes Do a 
| EE nore choice and-refined ;. thoſe of 
zination-are turned upon.embeliſh- 


ing Tru Wy pena _—_— 
| ak, ONVERieney'\s Egancys. Ries 
Ence,- arc ſought. in Buildip vg. firſt, and 
ther in+Guc Houſes or Palaces : 
ae admirable imitatiqns:of Nature are 

d by PiQtures:; Statues , Fog 

F 3 peſtry, 


Thusro fr es F 
afthrihe nquetts'of 7 


old by che 34 
ater {the latter parts-of 
thoſe great Lives of Seipio, Lucullus, Au 
gf, 7 . Thusturned the er 
"0 "Henry the Secoad of 
jo aorths endo bs Ware wh 
Spain; Thus the 0 
Kg after Saſs Tabched all his Com- 
moni A Life in a Countrey 
ills-, A re \Nndinies.; in a Gene 
Orange-trees lanted - among purling 
Streams. And this the King of Frans, 
after all the anky of his Sanger 
oy, and'in t evation 
His preſent Great nd Pos Power, when 
He gives Himſelf leiſure from ſugh De 
figns or Purſuits, palſes: the ſofter and 


caller 


b 


and 
no 
n 
|; 
of 
lh 
at 
of 
th 
g+ 
| 
/ 
1 

| 


- 


If 
=|s 
w- 


( 2g®) 
xt-parts-.of Abs time 20) :Countrey 
We building, p ws 
gr atorning che Scenes ,, or 1: the: * 
panes] and (Entertainments 'of 
d of Lives. - And thaſe mighty: 
trors/, who contented ingti them- 


l = eheſs-pleaſures of cammon 


,. fell:into'the Frantick er the 


Sagan 3 they. pretended . $6 be 
WI "I pk to: be Devils ,. as:Calr- 


Ss i Nero, De too many! _ | 


| - 
WL hilſt Mankind 1S _—_—_ :bu- 


qhepte that pact © wha 
arithe J liſte ar wouy Luck; 
in comman- opinion. for the wh- 


wand the beſt part among.them, - have 
ferent 


ywed another and : very di 
t; E=e os; the. common, wr 
\O ing their A ppetites an 
ir Paſſions, and making:endiefs. Pro- 
s for both, -they have cholen what 


he wy thought anearer anda ſyrer way 
whe caſe and felicity of Life, by en- 


zuring to: ſubdue, orat leaſt to tem- 
heir Paſſions, and reduce their Ap- 


pet ite to what Nature ſtems anly to 


nd to'necd;' And this. delign Sita 


#0 have wy034 Philoſophy: 1nto the 


&, at leatt that which is! termet 


al , and appears. to. have an cad, 
F 4 * not 


i Narural; I know no endzic, can havej 


hat part of Phalofophy, ""þtied i is called 


but that of | either! 'buſying'- a» mad 
Brains to.no purpoſe; or-ſatisfyingitht 
Vanity, {o.natural to moſt-men, of dis 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves þ e way.of 
other, from thoſe that ſeemtheir Equal 
in Birth, and the common'agdvant agesof 
it ; andawherher this diſtin be rite 
by Wealth or Power , or. appearanceof 
wledge; which gains.Eftcem and 
Applauſe 1 in”-the world;:1s: all a caſe, 
More than-this, 1 know no Advantage 
- Mankind has-gained by the. progrels of 
Natural Philoſophy, ,, durang:ifo many 
Ages-it bad Vogue 1n'"the world; 
| excepting-' always, and.- very. juſtly; 
what we''owe to the 'Mathematicks; 
”- which .is im a; manner all'that ſcems 
valuable-among the Civilized Nations, 
. more than*:thoſe we call *Barbarous, 
whether” they -are ſo, or no”, or more 
10 than our ſelves; ;... . 

How ancient: thisN arnead Philoſophy 
| -has been irthe'world,;/is hard to know; 
{for we find frequent mention of ancient 
Philoſophers io this kind, among ” 
mo 
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0 IE: 5 od 
of pe fextare: with; us. - The. 
-who-tound out the vanity of 1 
s'to Þ been Solomon;' of »w 
very he has my fuch. Fo RE 
= ng” ." Fhe.nexr was So- 
fates, whid- in the buſineſs of His 
: 207 e It; and introduce that 
We: NGA in'1ts place;to _ 
n- Minds to-betcer purpoſe.- : And 
tleed ; whoever reads/ with Thought 
wo ofies two,'and Marcus' Antonrinas, 
ave: aid 'uporw the Vanity-of . all that . 
weal man”can/ever attain to know. of 
ure:, in-its':Originals, or: Qperati- 
us, [, may-ſave -bimſelf:a great deal: of 
pn 5 and juſtly conclude; That the 
fledge .of ſuch things: "is not. our 
Gas: 3 and(like the-purſuirof'a Stag 
ja little Spaniel) may ferve'to amuſe 
mdto weary'us, but will neyer be hunt- 
&down; Yer F think! thoſe: Three I 
have named, may juſtly -paſsfor.che wi- 
oſt Triumvirate that arc.left us, upon ' 
t Records: of Story or of Time. $3 
SAfter Socrates, who left. rams in 
writing, many;SeAsof Philoſophers be 
mn toſpread in-Gyeece, whoentred bold- 
wapon both-parts of Natural and Mo- 
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alPhiloſophy.- The firſt with the great- 
elt eement , \and the moſt eager 
v: that: could: be: upon . the 
great- 


"_ ww "= TT XW- —_Y ——— 


F 


Tx CJ 
greateſt Subje&s- : As.,' Whether the 
ITT were -Eternal 7 or-: produced! 


to qr Jac or by the. 


| courſe of - Atoins , or ſome. rats 
- Ecernal;Marter: ! 2. Whether there wa; 


one. World or many ? Whether the Soul 
of man was a part of ſome Fithereal and 
Eternal Subſtance , or was Corporeal? 
Whether if Eternal, it-was ſo; before it 


. came into the Body ,:or * only after it 


went out 2: There were t Cot 
tentions about the Motions of the Hea: 


. vens , the: Magnitude of the Coeleftial 


Bodies, the Paculties of the Mind; and 

the Judgment of the Senſes, -But'all the 
- different Schemes of ' Nature'that have 
been drawn'of old, or of late by Plat, 
Ariſtotle, Epicuras, Des-C artes, Hobbs, or 
any other that T know of, ſeem to agree 
but in one thing, which-is, "The want of 
Demonſtration or Satisfaction, to any 
thinking and unpoſſefſed man; and ſcom 
more or leſs probable one: than another, 
according to the Wit and: Eloquence of 
the Authors and Advocates that raiſe or 
defend them ; like Juglers'Tricks, chat 
have more-or leſs appearanice of - being 


real, according to the dextrouſnels and 


Skill of, Him that plays em wheres 


|- prave-:like Rover. Shots Nw 
zer and, ome; furcher--off, bur all ar 
__ the mark, ir; may be 


as Yet. in. the midſt of thele and many 
ſuch Diſputes-and-Contentions in 
r-Natural Philoſophy, they ſeemed 
agree much better in their Moral, and 
on their Enquiries after the Ultimate 
man, which was bis Happinels 
ir-Contentions or Differences ſeem'd 
rather in words, than in the ſenſe 
ir Opinions, or in the true mean- 
their ſeveral Authors or Maſters 
Keir Socks All concluded, that Hap- 
was.the Ciuet Good, and ought 


_ Ultimate 'End of Man ; that 
was the end of Wiſdom , ſo Wil- 


m was the way- to Happinefs. - The 
Queſtion then was, Ln what this Happi- 
mls canſiſted, The Contention grew 
warmeſt befween the Stoicks and E Piet 


reans; the other SeQts in this point ſiding 
= a manner with one-or' the other of 
, in their Conceptians. or Expreſſi- 

- The:Stoicks would have it to COn- 

uſt in \Virwe, .and_the Epicureans' 18 
yet the moſt reaſonable of the 

| bs made the pleaſure af Yirrue - 


xn) 
-. be the reateſt pineſs.37and the be 
-of he” By roo greateſt 
Pleaſure'to-conlilt* in Virwe';- and the 
difference between theſe two, -ſee 
eaſily diſcovered; All ? the 
eſt Temper;-if not the tota uingaf 
Paſſion *and exerciſe of Reaſon , 2b 
the ſtate of the greateſt Felicity : To i 
without defiresor fears, or thole pertut; 
bations"of mind and -thoughs ; which 
Paſſions raiſe': To place'true: Riches' In 
wanting little, rather'than-inipo 
much ; and true pleaſure*in,'T: 
rance, 'rather than in ſatisfying the Sen- 
ſes ; To live- with indifference tothe 
common” Enjoyments and Accidentpof 
Life , and with - LE upon the 
greateſtblows of Fate-or of Chance; not 
to diſturb-our minds with'ſad:Refletti 
ons upon what'is paſt, nor with anxious 
Cares or raving Hopes about what is to 
. come z 'neither-to diſquier Life with the 
Fears of Death, nor Death' with the De- 
fir of Life; bur in both; and in all rhings 
elſe; to follow Nature, ſeem to beithe 
Precepts molt agreed among'them. | 
Thus Reaſon ſeemsonly toihave been 
called in, toallay thoſe Diſorders which 
it ſelf had raiſed ,to cure its own.'Wounds, 
and pretends to make us: wiſe no other 
way'z :than' by rendring us a: 


(v5 ) 


bet satieaſtwasthe Profeſſion of man 

teſt 'St would have h hada wil 
the u, got,poly.wichour ſort of Paſ- 
not 0n, DUt. WL hour goy Scaſeof ers 
as} 1 $14.4: W748 f ARG poi A" 

fp s.well as: f = ED 


Sh Na- 


Lance,. tha ta mag. to. ol 
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ie E as were marevatelligible 
þ ag qrevatellig 


.c OLLON,: and fort, C. 0 [ {any 


ine<fſioc when, they | Place 2d. a. man's 
ay \ce.of Body ; for while we ars 
dof oborls Id dar. 

PCs [.we feel. 


em T © So & ==X © STS Sas 23S5ts 


al Ages, fy COR C 
"obs pre Religion, £ the: Te porn 
ng-to. þe.qeant by very. different cx- 
wal 3 ror 1 TGA Fe, Soicks 

1, ion 3 by the Scepticks 
iburbance -. by che Moliniſts Quie- 
m5 bo common. men,,.Peace of C0 


#3 ſeems. all co mean but 
les 
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| Rnprns 4of Life, OB # 


made Him fo belox 700 
Friends,” admired by tis 
pike Rp —_— Bur ao 
fultice-ma altn chiefly t 
_ etvy and. mali nity of bbs i 
- firſt, hen upon the Miltakes of fome 
© profs Pretenders to His:Se&t*{ who took 
© pkeaſire only-to be KenſvalJ and after: 
-wards, upon the Piety of the Primitive 


Sn: who eftecmed his a" 


$ 
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Philoſophy, more oppoſitets 
of oar Religion , chan'erher rhe 
Loew; xhe Peripateticke, or Stoicks 
zfeives: Yerjl confeſs; Jonotknow 
yithe-account given by: Lucretivs of 
the:Gods , fhoald be thought more im- 
| <harvthat given'by Homer, who 
hes them: nor-only ſubjeR- to all rhe 
Yak t Paſſions, but perpetually buſy in 
Iatewortior meaneft A tionsof men. 
By ru; has found ſo great Ad- 
pond Tre Virtue, ds well-as' Learn- 
I ; that; there-need no 
and'the Teſtimonies of Diogenes 
greg ſem too ſincere and im- 
146 be-difputed , of to want the 
of Modern Authors : If all fait 
ould be but too well defended 
Excellence of fo ple of 'His 
{Kia v1] Apes, and-efpecially of thoſe 
:#ho' tived-in the-compaſs- of one , but 
Uvpreatet-1a Story , both-as to Perſons 
| s$*%:E'need name no more than 
W,Aft iis, Meena, Lweretins, Virgil, 
Ho a all - admiral in-'their ſeveral 
Tins, haps unparallePd in Story. 
-W yoo confider'd'1n all Lights, may - 
ty halenge* the firſt place in the - 
Kepifters wwe: have of Mankind, equat 
-ealy to Himſelf; and ſurpefling all others 
is Nation and his NO CERAY 
| a 
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and Excellencies of. a Stateſman, a:Cap 
tain, an Qragor, an Hiftbrian-3beſides al 
theſe ;. a Poet,,: a Philsſopher wn by 
leiſure, alowed'bim 3 ithe/greateſt may I | 
of Councelandiof Aion; of Deſignary 
Execution ;;;tbe:'greatelt-.Nableneſs.of & | 
Birth, of-Perſon-and-of. Gountenanceq N 

| 

| 

| 


ths greateſt. hymen. ce 
or nature Jn £ dk 


ceeded very-fa 
"them;.40 0.0 
rather 1 to; have a: | 
to. have done what hx 
fron bh A rmbiioG 
- it. ſeems to#have been g.: 
| heights, rather by the Tnſaleng T i 
Enemies, than by his own; T'etuper ; 
a: hs WE um, vas : 
a GEUuUre rug QiOry, acqut. \ 
by good ations as well Ms by Com 
queſts of barbarous Nations, extent. of 
_the Romani'Empire, Srodag or 5 firſt 
- the. Liberties.of- the Pla 


-. 2 . , " ff R | ho Y- - 
wer: ; and? n; the - 
ViRories -and;Buccellcs, 
£5 "YL 
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d fnice all occaſions of Bounty to his 

| ends, and Clemency to his Enemies. 

by f - &rricus appears to have been one of 
thewiſeſt and beſt of the Romans, Learn- 
d without pretending, Good without 
AﬀeRation, Bountiful without Deſign, 
zFriend to all men in misfortune; a Flat- 
terer to'no man in Greatneſs or Power, a 

Lover of Mankind , atid beloved by 

o them all, and by theſe Virtues and Dif- 
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s, he paſſed ſafe and untouched, 
ph all the Flames of Civil Diſſenti- 
$ that ravag'd his Countrey the great- 
{part of his Life ; and though he never 
atred into any Publick Afﬀairs , or par- 
talar Faftions of his State , yethe was 
favoured , / honoured , and courted: by 
them all, ' from Sy//a ro Auguſte. 
. *Mecenas was the wiſelt Counſcllor;, 
the "trueſt Friend , both of his Prince 
and his Country , the beſt Governor of * 
Rome, the happieſt and ableſt Negotia- 
tor,” the beſt Judge of Learning and 
Virtue, the choiceſt in his friends, and 
tlereby 'the happieſt' in his Converſa- 
tion: that-has been known in Story ; and 
Ithiak ;-to his ConduR in Civil , and 
derippe's in Military Afﬀairs, may be 
ay”. aſcribed all the Fortunes and 
ſs of 4u2uſtws, {o much celebra- 


; in the world. 


= For 
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For Lutretivs, Virgil, and Horace, they I" 
deſerve in my ens the Honour of B77 
the greateſt Philoſophers , as well as the 
beſt Poets of their Nation or Age. The 
two firſt, beſides what looks like ſome 
thing more than human in their Poetry, 
were very great Naturaliſts, and aditij 
rable in their Morals : And Horace, be 
ſides the Sweetneſs and Elegancy of his 
Lyricks, appears in the reſt of his Wris 
tings, ſo great a Maſter'of Life, andof 
crue ſenſe in the Condu@ of it, that 
know none beyond him. It; was no 
mean ſtrain of his Philoſophy, to refuls- 
being Secretary to Avgs/tus,, when i 
great an Emperor ſo much defired'it. 
But all, the different Seas of Philos 
-phers, ſeem to have agreed in the Opi- 
nion , of a wiſe man's abſtaining from 
Publick Afﬀairs, which is thought- the 
meaning. of Pythagores's Precept , To 
abſtain from Beans , by which the A 
fairs or, publick Refolutions in - Athens 
were managed. They thought that 
fort of Buſineſs too groſs and material 
for the abſtrated figeneſs of -thetr 
culations, They efteemed it too. 
and too artificia}. for the; cleanneſs and 
ſimplicity of. their Manners and Lives. 
They would have no part inthe Favlts 
of a' Government , and' they. knew 

Hob $00 
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| 2 Pac Ny, fhat the, 0M and Paſſions 
| þ Sm, incapable/ of any 
and good, and there- 

though all the Service they. could 
loco t they lived under /, was 
| i= a che lives and manners of parti- 

1 that compoſed, it. But where 

x. WEre one entred and roated 

.they thought it madneſs for 

q to meddle Sith Publick. Atf- 

- ” which made them. turn their 
aughts: and: Entertainments-;to- any 
ing arh r than. this 3 and  Heraclitws 

3 upon the FaRions, of the Citi- 

ens ;.quitted the..Goverament of | his. 
wand amuſing himſelf, to play: with. 
is Boys.in cbe_Porch, of the Temple, 
kth a wondred.at him, Whether 
7 bt better t0 play with ſuch Boys,then.. 
20u ſuch Men ? | But above all:,ithey. 
. a ied Publick Buſineſs che moſt,con-. 
06.81} gathers, to:that Tranquility | 
{, which they, eſteemed,-and/ 
iy 9 be- the anly:x tuo Felicity of: 
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0, much, to both- the Tranquilc of 
G 2 Mind, 


/ 


Ca: 
Mind, and Indolence of Body,, os : 
he made his Chief ur "The lo 
nefstof Air, the Pleafanrnef6*6f Smllls/ i 
the Verdure -of Plants, the” Cleatin g* | 
and /Lightneſs of Food, "rhe erciſtsf 
 workingor walking; but above pon r 
_ Exemption from'Cares-and. Soflicitude: le 
ſeem' equally ro favour and improje, 
both Contemplation*atid Heal,” the 
Enjoyment of Senſe! and Irhagj int 
and: thereby the Quiet! and'Ealc both of 
the>Body-and Ming, 97 T9907 
Though E picurns be ſaid i6 Longs 
the firſt "that thad @:Garden'in | 
whoſe : Citizens before him;* regs 
in\their 'Villaes-of Farms withdde: x 
City-; yet the uſv of Garteds* 


have:rbeen the moſt ghicient: "#1040 
general of any ſorts'6f-PoſſeNion an 
3 mum, 40 to- MG "et 


vic 9 5) ( 9z g 
that. "God Almighty eltcemed the: 


WH 0401 mania, .a Garden, the happieſt 


ou Id give, him ,,; or, elſe he would 

ave placed Adam in that of Eden; 

that" ic., was the ſtate of Innocence! and 

aalure.;- and that the Life of Husban- 

r | Cities, .came 1n afrer the Fall 
th Gul 2nd with Labour. 

nl Paradiſe was, has been much 

+ and lutle agreed ; but what 

"alace | is meant-by it , may per- 

| call ier be conjectured. Ir ſeems 

tbeen a Perfien Word , fince Ze- 

and other Greek Authors menti- 

_ was. much in uſe and; de- 

atamong the Kings of thoſe Eſters 

= tries. S trabo\. deſcribing, Ferico, 

ws 1b; eſt palmetum, .cui immixte ſunt, 

tl ak lie ftirpes bortenſes , locus. ferax, 

ins my [patio ftadiorum centum, 

rriguss, ibi eſt Regia & Balſami 

i/us. He mentions another place, 

e Libanum & Paradiſam. And 

diexender is written to have ſeen Cyri's 

rows in.a Paradiſe, being a 'Tower.not 


great, and \covered- with a-ſhade 
gc about it. S9i that a Paradiſe 


Wong them ſeems to have been-a large 
2of Ground, adorned and beautified 
orts of Trees,bath of Fruits and 
, either found there before it was 

G 3 incloſed, 


(94). 

incloſed, or planted 2 
vated like Gardens, - Shades for 
Walks, with Foutitai or Strearns, 
all forts of Plants uſiial inthe Clin 
and pleaſant to the Eye, the Smell; nl» 
the Taft ; or elſe imployed like « ol ? 
Parks, for Incloſure and Harbour ofil £ 
ſorts of Wild Beaſts , as well as for ha | 

leaſure of riding' and walking Ar 
fo they were of moreor leſs extent, 
of differing entertainment, accordingty 
the ſeveral humors of the Princes th 
ordered and incloſed them. 

Semiramis is the firſt we are cold 

Story, that. __ them inuſe throi 
her Empire, and was fo fond'of thi 
as to make one where ever ſhe hi 
and in all; or moſt of the Province$ih: 
ſubdued, which ure y to co na 
from Bubylon as far as 1 
Kin continued this PE ang 
or rather this pleaſure, till dne of them 
brought inthe uſe of ſmaller and more 
regular Gardens : 'For' having married 
a Wife he was fond of, out of one of the 
Provieds 'where ſuch Paradiſes or Gar- 
denswere much in iiſe, and the Coun: 
try Lady not well bearin the Air or 10- 
- cloſure of the Palace in «bylon ro which 

the Aſſyrian Kings uſed to confine them: 
{elves' ; he made her Gardens, not a 

| s Within 


(95) 
ul; 8 withio the Palaces , but upon Terraſe 
[5-8 miſed with Earth, over the arched 
260 8 Roofs, and even upon the top of the 
ne 8 igheft Tower , planted them wirk all 
+ 8 forts of Fruit- Trees , as well as other 
mr & Plants and Flowers',- the moſt pleafant 
[8 of that Country , and thereby made at 
traſt the moſt airy Gardens , as well as 
'# the moſt coſtly, that have been heard of 
the world, This Lady may probably 
have been Native of the Provinces of 
 Chefirmir , or of Damaſcus, which have 
\nall times been the happieſt Regions 
for Fruits of all the Eff, by the Excel- 
| = Soil, the poſition of Mountains, 
he frequency of ſtreams, rather than 
the Advantages of Climat. And *tis 
goat pity we do not yet ſee the Hiſtory 
of Chaſimir, which Monſieur Bernier als 
"fared me, he had tranſlated out of Pey- 
fas, and intended to publiſh, and of 
which he has given ſuch a taſt, in his ex- 
cellent Memoirs,of the Mogs/'s Country, 
- The next Gardens we read of, are 
thoſe of Solomon, planted with all ſorts 
_ of Fruit-Trees,and watered with Foun- 
" Rains ; and though we have no more 
particular deſcription of them , yet we 
may find, they were the places where 
he paſſed the times of his Leiſure and 
Delight , where the Houſes as well as 
| G 4 Grounds, 
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Grounds, were adorned with all thc he 
could be of pleaſing and elegant, and fir 
were the Retreats and Entertajament W 
of thoſe among his Wives that he loved BB 
the beit ; and "tis not improbable, that , 
the Paradiſes mentzoned by Srrabo, weir MW th 
planted by this great and wileſt King, | 
But'the Idea of the Garden muſt be very 
great, if it anſwers at all to that of the 
Garderger , who muſt bave imployeda 
great deal of his Care and of his Study, 
as well as of his Leiſure and 'Thoughtin 
theſe Entertainments , fince he. writ of 
all Plants, from the Cedar to the Shrub, 
What the Gardens of the Heſperigde: 
were, we have little or no account, 
further than: the mention of them, and 
thereby the Teſtimony of their having 
been in uſe and requeſt, in ſuch remote- 
neſs of place, and Antiquity of Time. 
The Garden of Alcinzons, deſcribed by 
Homer, ſeems wholly Poetical, and made 
at the pleaſure of the Painter ; like the 
reſt of the Romaatick Palace , in that 
little barren Iſland of Pheacia'or Corfu, 
Yet at all the pieces of this tranſcendent 
Geaius , - are. compoſed with: excellent 
knowledge, as well as fancy; ſo they 
ſeldom fail of Inſtruction as well as De- 
light, to all that read him. The Seat 
of this Garden, joining to the Gates 4 
Ez (ne 
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it Þ qhe Palace , the 'compaſs ofithe Inclo- 
Aare, being four- Acres, the rall Trees 
of ſhade , as well-as thoſe of fruit, 'the 
6 Fountains, one for the uſe-of the 
| Garden , and the other of 'che'Palace, 
thecontinual ſucceſſion of fruits through- 
| & aut the whole: Year, are, for'ought T 
Miknow, the beſt Rules or Proviſions, that 
an'go towards: compoſing the beft 
- Gardens ; nor is it unlikely,” that Homer 
may have drawn this Picture after the 
life of ſome he had ſeen in Jozia , the 
Spotry and uſual abode of 'this Divine 
Ther; and indeed the Region 'of the 
moſt refined Pleaſures and' Luxury, as 
wellas Invention and Wit ; for the hu- 
mor and cuſtom of Gardens may have 
dſended earlier into the lower ſia, 
from Damaſcus, 4ſſyris, and other parts 
of the Eaſtern Empires, though they 
ſkem to have made late entrance, and 
{maller improvement in thoſe of Gyeere 
\ and Rome, at leaſt in no proportioty to 
their other Inventions or Refinements of 
Pleaſure and Luxury, + / 
-* The long and flouriſhing: Peace of the 
two firſt Empires, gave earher riſe and 
growth to Learning and Civility, and 
all the Conſequences of themy it Mag- 
nificence and Elegancy of -Building and 
Gardening ; whereas Gyeece and- Rome 
ll Were 
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were almoſt perpetually cogaged- in 
.Quarrels and Wars, either abroad or 
-home., and ſo were buſy in Adtions 
-that were done under the Sun, rather 
than thoſe under the Shade. Theſe were 
the Entertainments of the ſofter Nati. 
ons, that. fell under the Virtue and 
Proweſgof the two laſt-Empires, which 
from thoſe Conqueſts brought home 
mighty Increaſes both of Riches and 
Luxury,-and ſo perhaps loſt more than 
they got by the Spoils of the Exff; 
There may be another reaſon for the 
{ſmall advance of Gardening in thoſeex- 
celleat and: more - temperate Cli 
where the Air and Soil were fo apt of 
themſelves to produce the beſt ſorts of 
Fruits, without the neceſlity of cultive 
ting them by labour and care ; whereas 
the hotter Climats, as well as the cold, 
| are forced upon Induſtry and Skill, to 
roduce or improve many Fruits that 
grow of themſelves in the more tempe- 
rate Regions. However it were , we 
have very little mention of Gardens in 
old Greece, or in old Rome, for pleafure 
or with Elegance, nor of much curiou 
nels or care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Forei 2 ger: cantenting themſelves 
with thoſe, which were Native of their 
own , and: theſe were the Vie, 12 
| Ve, 
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in 
rt WAL ber, mentions no 
ns, th - Cardes were then bur 
ber Þ th of their Farms, in- 
ere "oe nc 7 par nah Ming for the cheap and 
t- BY ealy Food af OAK ot or Slaves, im- 
nd F played in their Agriculture, and ſo were 
> ' rurged chiefly to' all the common ſorts 
m F © by hs HE5TSs or. Legumes, (as the 
ad BW Fen them ) proper for common 
an Y not Wene > z 3nd the name of Hortws 
taken to be from Orgs, becauſe it per- 
ne pervally furniſhes ſome riſe or produRti- 
"F @ b t ſor wha: new in the world. 

ls, "Lucullw, after the Mithridatick War, 
of &- brought Cherries from ' Pontws 
of $2 which fo generally pleas'd, 

+ F and were fo calily propagated in all 
s F Climats, that within the ſpace of about 
vl a tre ears, having travelled 
(0 We 7Trigns with the Romax Conqueſts, 
ay OP common as far as the Rhize, 
of over 10to Britain. After 
6G queſt of Africk, Greece ,- the 
0 k xr 4 a, and Syria, were brought in- 
i tith, all the ſors of their Malz, 
i we interpret Apples, and mighr 
ft -no more at-firft, but were after- 
2 hs ied. ro. many other Foreign 
4 The Apricocks coming from 
6 Nled Mala Epirotice ; 
Peaches 


$; 
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Peaches from Perſis; Mala Perſice.;" Ci 
trons fro Media, Medica; Pompranets' 
from Carthage Punica'; Quinces Cathy." 
xe, from a ſmall Ifland,in the Grey 
Seas ; their beſt "Pears" were :bronght” 
from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece and 
Numantia, as appeats-by their Teveral 
Appellations : Their Plums, from Jre- 
nia, Syria, but chiefly from Damaſim, 
The kinds of theſe are reckon'd in Neto's 
time, -to have been neat Thirty, *as well 
as of *Figs, and many of them were'ea- 
tertained at Rome' with fo | great, 'Ap- 
plauſe, and ſo general bh that 

great Captains, and even Conſular Meg, 


0 
who firſt brought them over, took pride 
in giving them their own Names, (by 
which they run a great while in Rome.) 
as in memory of {ome 'great ſervice or 
pleaſure 'they had "part their Country. ; 
{o that nor only Laws and Battels, bat 
ſeveral ſorts of Apples or' Malz,. and of 
Pears, were called Manlizn and Clandian, 
Ponipejan'and Tiberian , and by ſeveral. 
_ other ſuch noble'Names: , © 

Thus the fruits of Rome, in about an 
hundred years, came From Countries as 
far astheir Conqueſts had reached, and 
like Leatning, Arcliitedure, Painting and 
Statuary 3 made their great advances 1 
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| KN in their common. Gar- 
lens..10 F'2r; wh Ge, or at leaſt in. his 

Jby may. pe ompcSured, , by the DeC 
5, his, after 's Garden, in 


| |-=it pt: He, Georgichs , which 
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None; ef ub Oake memin me- thribi alia 


ng 1: 
0g. Flowers, the Roſes had the 


_ eſpecially a kind; which bore - 
and none other {prts are 
na'd belides: the. Narciſſus, 

+.and; the Lilly: were very 


Vi and, the next ; inelteem,,. el pe- 
os Breve.Lillium, which was the 
W096 


The Plants he mentions,. are 
, which tho commonly inter- 
4. 'Parſy,. yet comprehengs all ſorts 
Lama age, Word Sellary | 15.0NC ; C#+ 
Wu, - Wh 7 takes in; all ſorts,of Me- 
0s, as well as-Cugumbers; 0/us, which 
$&common word; for all ſorts-of . Pot- 
$'AL  Legumes.; Verbenas , which 
mifics all kinds: of Sweet, or [Sacred 
lants,. chat were uſed for adorning the 
Ws 2x09, Olive Roſemary, Mir- 
18.4, ſeems. co .be what we 
her; but. whas: their Hedere 


, oy Fi place in a Garden, I 
Wes lsl5 they had forts of. Ivy | 


Un 
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unknown to Es ; not whi 
Pa pever Was, ſince Poppies 
of no-uſe Wm _ 
oned ae es 
for Olives, Vines "aft 
to be Fruits of thek Fie Stet 5-1 
of their Gardens. "The Sttoes were the 
Elm, the Pinezpahe Lime-Free, andthe 
Platanue, Or Plane-tree, w nb 
Shade, ofa ot, as'the 
queſt ; and having beets 
Perfia, was Tuch'ari1 
the Greeks ad hrviog 
ally fed it with Wine infiead 
they believed this 
quor, as well as thoſe" 
under its Sliade ; which was 
mor atid cuſtom, and p 
to the other; 'by cblerFhgeh 
of the Tree; or \argenſ 


O__ 

"Tis prea 
Rd aro Get ſhould? 
hindered him from AE er” 
the Accouiit or Inſtriftibns of Ga 
S rhe rw ph  , 
ard 'w 
eſteemed and lc > Wo _ m T oy 


Pifture'of this © % 
_ he des like oy gre Meath i, 
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ind rroke of a Pencil , itz thoſe Fqur 


q Regan equabat opes aninis. 


That'\in the midft of theſe ſmall Poſſeſ- 
ſoas; upon a few Acres of barren” 
t he equalled all the Wealth 
of Kings, inthe Eaſe, 
and Freedom of his Mind. | 
Fam not fatisficd with the: common . 
of the: Mala Awres , for O-: 
nor do I find any in the 
Fs that Age, which gives) me 
, that theſe wereotherwiſe 
nown to the Romans than as fruits of. 


Ro 
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k 
theEefern Climats. I ſhouldtake their 
Mila-4urea to be rather ſome kind of 


Apples, ſo called\from the golden Co- 
lour,” as ſome are amongſt us; for other- 
the Orange-Tree is too Noble, in 
- taſte, and ſmell of-ats fruit, 
| inthe Perfume and- Virtue of its\Flow- 
es, - try we perpetual Verdure of its 
hte: excellent uſes of all 
rarhy wh for Pleaſure and Health, not 
deſerved any particular men- 
ton.in the Writings of an Age and+Na- 
tion, fo: refined and exquiſte in all 
ts of delicious Luxury. 
rming deſcription Virgil makes 


, ( WI 
of the happy: A pple,” muſt be intended 
either-for the Citron , . or for ſome-ſoy 
of Orange growing in Media, which was 
either ſo-proper to that Country, as not 

to grow in any other (as a certain fort of 


Fig was to:iDamaſcus) or 'to have loſt ity 


- Vairtue'byichanging Souls, /orto have had 
its. effe@ of:curing ſome ſort .of Poiſon 
that was uſual in that Country, but par- 
ticular to: it £ I cannot forbear inſerting 
thoſe few: Lanes,out of theſecond of Vie- 
gils Georgi | 
any body: _ notice of _ ih 

edia fert #riſtes ſyccos tardumg; / aporen 
 Felices Maliz non 2ruſtetile: win 
Poculs fi quando [eve infecere Novercs, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atre'v- 
end. g i 4 | | 
Ipſa ingens arbos, faciemy, fimilima lane; 
Et ſs non alias late jattaret odores, 

Laurms erit, folis Saud wllis labextia ventis 
Flos apprima tenax,animas & olentia Medi 
On 4 ve ito, ac ſenibus medicantur ans 

- BEES: ©, x * I&d 


Media brings poys nous herbs, and the fa 


taſt 
Of the bleft Apple, than which ne're wa 
found _ IG 35.04 ) 
A belp more preſent, when curſt Stepdames 
Their mortal Cups, to drive the Venom # 
"Ti 


, not having ever heard 
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i pres like 4 Ba; 3a bac” 
fd wot ſuch Odonrs caffi Bboht5 © 
Doe dbek Bays, rhe leafo with Wn 
ib, L&- * M254 21) {4 {EHIQUTE t11;, It 
er. 19 all d exeitwith theſe the Medes 


2Th Ye i py like*g" ; 
lawrel/the low or dull taſte of bp: 


y.the Virtue:of it apaintt» P&iſdn; 


deſcribe *rhe? —_—— Phe 


aly 1che 1 ls pn t hee 
menall others', it! thy be" tatended 
the Orange uf itofigniifies The 
wing moſt'vpon'the top#c "he 
It may'be rather the Citt©a2f6t 
MN bent ſ> curious as" to' brin 
Caronffom a Kergiel; 'which' a 
j began £0' flower, and'T' p45 
favediall | the flowers'to ' grow t 
thetop:Branches of the Tree, but to Be 
ee high or:ſweet-ſcented; asgthe 
'Oa the other {ide}, I have al- 
Mtwacd Oranges to paſs. for @ Cordt- 
;and a' great preſervativeag 


S: Plague, which is - fort of V 
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bs Komas, Thos the fruits d 
lled thoſe of- the. Waſt 
| Wrizzts: :have trifled away 
the reaſonsof thus 
ference, from. the. more - 0 
 - 4 ms; of the Rifing Suo 
"Bye there is nothing more evidenteouy 
FS t has the-leaft knowledge of the 
Re -and gives hitnſelf leave to kak 
=> of ſuch wiſe Reaſons,ſince 


100s- that are Exft to us, art 
we 
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5 others ; and the Sun ariſes 


» 3. 


%a. 


that lie in the ſame Lati- 
bt, W the ſame Heat and Virtue 
| ys approaches, as well as in 
Befides ; "if the” Exftern 
, re gl better only for that-Po- 
- s Elimarte ;" then thoſe'of "India 
= = excel thoſe of Perfia, which we 
not find by comparing the accounts 
We Gnttics® 'but Afſ ria, Media, 
% fa, have been ever< eemed, and 
ever found the true Regions of 
ſt and hnobleft fruirs in the world; 
mereafon of iccan'be no other, than 
b : 0! [5c excellent and proper Soil, be- 
| *extended inder the beſt Cli- 
| tor Produdion of all forts of the 
ReFtruits, "which ſeems to be from a- 
X 0 wenty five, 'toabout Thirty five 
tes of Latitude: Now the Regions 
his Climar inthe prefent Perſian 
e ( which comprehends moſt of 
.v "ot tier two, called anciently Aff; 
is Metis) are compoſed of many by 
ces full of great and eh Plajns; 
wunded by high Mountains, eſpecially 
e North , watered naturally with 
ue i Rivers, and thoſe by Art 3 La- 
vo b derived into many more” and 
inaller Streams, which all conſpire to 
a # Country in =o circumſtances th =_ 
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tnoſt proper and agreeable for Prodydii 
on of the ef Ar ae Neſt froi, Where 

as if we ſurvey the PIPE of the We 

ftern world, lying-in the ſame Laticude 
berween twenty five and thirty. fiyg 
Degrees, we ſhall. find them extended 
either over the Mediterranean'Sea, the 
Ocean, or the Sandy barren Countris 
of Africe ; andthat no pre the Con 

F 'q 


Horne of  Zeroge (ting 


TIHIFe grees... Which may ſerv: 
to ver the. true; genuine Rea 
why. the fruits: of the Zone, X01 
always obferved and agreed-to traniges 
thoſe of the Weſt. = EPR 
In our North-Weſt -Climat our Gat 
dens are very different-from what > 
were in Greece and Italy, and from what 
they are now in thoſe Regions in ys 
or the Southern parts of France... And 3s 
moſt general Cuſtoms in Countries grow 
from the different nature of .Climats, 
Soils,or Scituations, and from the neceb 
fities or induſtry they impoſe, ſo dothele. 
In the warmer Regions, Ks and 
flowers of the beſt res are. {q_ com- 
fon, and of ſo eaſy Prodution, that 
fhey grow in fields, and are- not worth 
thecoſt of incloſing, or the care of more 
than ordinary cultivating. On the other 


hide, the great pleaſures of thoſe Cant 
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oolneſs.of Air, and whatever looks 
moteven to the Eyes, and relieves them 
tam - the unpleaſant. fight of - duſty 
xeets,or parch'd fields. This makes the 
Gardens of thoſe Countries to be chiefly 
duced by largeneſs of Extent ( which 
ares:greater play and openneſs of Air) 
y St des of Trees, by frequency of li- 
wg-ftreams or fountains , by Perſpe- 
- ives;by Statues, and by Pillars and Obe- 
lsks:of Stone ſcattered up' and down, 
dach-all conſpire. to make any place 
treſh and cool, ' On the contrary, 
tiemore Northern Climats, as they ſuf- 
wittle by Heat, make little Proviſion 
unit it, and are careleſs of Shade, and 
eldem curious in Fountains. Good Sta- 
wegare-in the reach of few Men, and 
ommon' ones are generally and juſtly 
piled or negle&ed. But no forts of 
o9d-fruits or flowers, being Natives 
btheClimats, or uſual among us, (nor 
Indeed the:beſt ſort of Plants , Herbs, 
ds: for our Kitchin Gardens them» 
wes)-and the beſt fruits. aot ripening 
without the advantage of» Walls or Pahl- 
lades, by refle&ion of the faint Heat we 
receive from the Sun, our Gardens are 
made. of. ſmaller compaſs , ſeldom exs+ 
weeding four, ſix, oreight Acres, incloſed : 
with Walls, and laid out in a manner 
: H 3 wholly 
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- wholly for advantage of fruits, flowers 
and the produtt 0 Kiichin-Garden in 
all ſorts of Herbs , Sallads, Plants and 
Legumes,for the common uſe of: "Tables, 
Theſeare uſually the Gardens of 
lend 'and Holland, as the firſt ſort 
thoſe of 1taly, and were ſo of old, Iaths 
more temperate parts of Frapce,. andin 
Brabant (where I take Gardening to he 
at its opus heighth) they are compy 
ſed-of both ſorts, the extent more 
ous than ours , part laid out for flowers, 
others for-fruits, ſome Standards; ſome 
againſt Walls or Paliſades, ſorne forFo- 
reſt Trees and Groves for Shade, ſome 
parts wild, ſome exa&t , and Fouttains 
much 1n requeſt among them-- 
- Butafter ſomuch ramble into Ancient 
Times, and Remote Places, to iregurn 
home and conſider the preſent way and 
humour of our. Gardening in England, 
which ſeem to have grown: into: 
Vogue, and to have been fo mightily 
improved , in three or four and twerity 
years of His Majeſty's Reign, that _a 
haps few Countries are before us; 
inthe Elegance of our Gardens, in the 
Number of our Plants ; and I believe 
none. equals us in the Variety of fruits, 
Mo may juſtly be called good ; 
theearliclt Cherry and Strawberry 
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be Jaſt Ap and Reaees! ma >far- 
every Fer Am the circling; 7 
Ate and -PerfeQtion of what we 
a tbe beſt, may truly ſay; thaethe 
Heck :who have eaten my Peaches and 

t'Sheene in noveryilk yeary hive 
rally coneluged,, that'the laltfarwas 
w; aan they havecaten'in,:Fraxceion 
is fide, Fauntainhldan ;: andi the firſt a6 
J as. any they: have:catiin Guſcony 3 
, .thoſe which :icome [fromthe 
op and. are/ properly-callec Peaches, 
tothe > which arg -hatd, andarererm- 
dPavics ; for theſe.capnot grow'in-roo 
va a: Climaz, nor ever bt: goodin a 

d; and are better)at Madrid-tham: in 
zuſe n it} If: ;:{[talians have agreed, 
ite Figs t0:be! as: good asany' of 
dre in-Jraly; which is the earlier 
I of White Fig there ; for in-thg 
Bind, and-the 'blue;- we.canhot 
'near the-warm- Climats ,,no'more 
g inthe Frontignuc'or Maſcat Grape. 

My Ong are as large as any I 
aw, when ng in France," ex- 
x X rhoſe of Fern bles, or what I 
ye Jeen ſince; in; the Low-Coyntries, 
t ſorae very:old.ones of the-Prince 
£0 ge's ; as laden with flowers-as 
lk can, well be, -as|full-of fruic as-1 

For: defire ther, and aswell taſted 
TW H = as 
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= meaner and-baſer 


 eicherFortune or:Birth;,- either {ar 


wa. -., 


= | _ * 5 barb Ahd 
I coal& 96x duc lay, id & 
ax Cir ich 


<LL1CL 'S 1 Ws th yp” . 
more.of it, 2b __- FAC 
. or t6-Taverns and'Ordin 


cuſe-. our -Country: k 
faults,-and-ſpeak in "pot Gly of 
and 'Houſes, but of arths 
oemmanan Spas. = Cuſtoms wid 
Manners-of Life, t they tia 
__ 5 ; 


akind;. and of:Company amo 
iſe they wanted themſelves p 


or. Merity40 introduce-them aniong the 
good. 

y | mult-adeds 2d one- hind -more ia 
tho-King "of our _ which 2] lard 


MFYavce = He' ofa,” thovg 
- Nond. the ' beſt :Clinit-/ Shire he 
oy Kathy: 004 Air with plet- 


ſure, 


. of SYS-2 

6, or. at leaſt without Trouble and 

ſiconvenience,” the moſt days of the 

Year, and the moſt hours of the Day ; 

nd. his he thought, he could be ia 

Blend, more than in any Country he 
new of in Egrope. AndT belieye.it.is 

fi / not only of the hot and the cold, 

ue; even among our Neighbours in 

France arid the Low-Countries them- 

« where the Heats, or the Colds, . 
ag Changes of Seaſons, are leſs treata- 

Ethan they are with us. 

*The truth is, our Climat wants na - 
W.to produce excellent fruits ; and 
ED efault of it, is only the ſhort Sea- 

F our Heats or Summers, by which 

MW of. the later are left behind and 

effect with us. - But all ſuch as are 
np Wiblore rhe end of Auguſt, are for 
tI know , as good with us as any 
eelſe. This makes me eſteem the 

"5 Wreaion of Gardens in Exglaxd to 

Kite compals of Ten Miles about Lox- 

0p, where the accidental warmth of 
r, 'from the fires and ſteams of ſo 

af a Town, makes Fruits as well as 

Corr a preat deal forwarder than 1n 

ir lampſbire or Wiltſbire,. though more 

Sus ard by a full Degree. 

There 64 , belides the Temper of 

imat, two things particular to us, 


ny that 
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that contribute much to the Beauty and 
Elegance of our Gardens, which aret 
Gravel of our Walks, and the fi 
and almoſt perpetual Greenneſs. of * Our 
Turf. The firſt 1s not known any 
where elſe., which leaves all rheir'dry 
' Walks in other Countries very. unple. 
fant and uneaſy. The other cond, 
found in France or in Holland as we hav: Wl 
it, the Soil not admitting that finenek © ! 
of Blade in Holand, nor the Sun. that 
Greenneſs in France during molt of the | 
Summer ; nor indeed is it to be found 
but in the fineſt of our Soils. | 

Whoever begins a Garden, ought in 
the firſt place, and above all,' to conl- 
der the Soil , upon which the taſte of 
not only his Fruits, but his -Legums, 
and even Herbs and Sallads, will w 
depend, and the default of Soll s 
without remedy ; for although all Bor- 
ders of fruit may be made with what 
Earth you pleaſe (if you'will be at the 
charge) yet it muſt be renewed in two 
or three years, or it runs into the- nature 
of the grognd where *tis brought, Old 
Trees ſpread their Roots further than 
any Nb care extends , or the Forms 
of the Garden will allow ; and after all 
where the Soil about you is ill, the. Air 
is ſo to0.1n a Degree, and has Influence 


upon 
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nenithe taſte,of fruit, What Z7orace 
of the productions of Kitchen-Gar- 

ws under the Name of Cazlis, is true 
all the beſt ſorts of fruits, and may 

&termine the choice of Soil for all 

Gardens. 

UP -- 

Caale [uburbano qui ficcis crevit in agris. 

Dulciar, irriguis nihil eſt elutius hortis. 

16d. « | 

Plants from dry Fields thoſe of the Town 

(4xcet, 

Nothing more tafteleſs is than water'd 


as. 


kay man had better throw away his 


Gare: and his Mony upon any thing elſe 
anupon. a Garden in wet or moi 
Ground. Peaches and Grapes will have 
(taſte but upon a Sand or Gravel ;-but 
the richer theſe are the better ;. and nei- 
therSallads, Peaſe, or Beans, have at all 
the taſte upon. a Clay or rich Earth, as 
they have upon either of the others, tho 
the Size and Colour of Fruits and Plants 


- be more upon the worſe 


 ®Next to your choice of Soil, is to ſuit 
your Plants tro your Ground , ſince of 
this-every one is -not- Maſter ; though 
perhaps Yarro's Judgment upon this 


caſe, 
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caſe, is the wiſeſt and the beſt; forgy 
. one that asked him, What he ſhould dy, 
if his Father or Anceſtors had left him 
a Seat in an-ill Air, or upon-anill Soil? 
He anſwered, Why ſell it and buy: ans 
ther in good ? But what if I cannot gg 
half the worth ? Why then take a quar. © | 
ter ,-- but however ſell it or-any. Ks 
rather-than live upon it. BY 
Of all ſorts of Soil, the beſt is 
upon a Sandy Gravel, or a Roliny Sand; 
whoever lies upon either of thele, may 
run boldly into all the beſt fort of Peach 
and Grapes, how ſhallow ſoeverithe 
Turf be upon them ; and whatever other 
Tree will thrive in theſe Soils, the fruit 
ſhall be of much finer taſte than any'6 
ther : A richer Soil will do well enough 
for Apricocks , Plums, Pears or Figs; 
But ſtill the more of the Sand in your 
Earth the better, and the worſe the more 
of the Clay, which is proper' for Oaks, 
and no other Tree that I know of.. 
Fruits ſhould be ſuited 'to the Climat 
among us, as well as the Soil ; for there 
are degrees of one- and the. other: in 
England, where 'tis to little purpoſe to 
plant any; of the belt fruits, as Peaches 
or Grapes, hardly. I  donbt beyoad 
Northamptonſhire at the furtheſt North 
wards; and'I thought it very prud 


. 
in 
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ntleman of my Friends in Staf- 
thor who 15. a great lover, of fe 
Gard Fr off pieced no higher, though 

26 wor enough, than to the 

C* bz Fion of, Plums, and in' theſe (by 
Stowing South walls upon. them) he 
very well ſucceeded, which he could 
© have done 'in attempts upon 
s and Grapes ; and a good Plum 

$c wo aly better than an ill Peach. 
When I. was at Coſevelt with that 
ilhor of Manſter, that made ſo much 
| b 4 2. his time ,-I obſerved no other 
wes but Cherries in a great Garden 
I made, He told me the reaſon 
” Becauſe he found no other fruit 
me fl n well jn that Climat, of up- 
0.tha "Sil, and therefore. inſtead of 
bg curious i in others , he.had only 
Leigh d,. in the ſorts of that, whereof he 
y ad [ ſo many,as never to be without them 
pn; My to the end of September. 

vs tothe ſize of a Garden, which will 
Ely ds. in time grow extravagant 
pag us, I think from four or five to 
ey 2n or eight Acres, is as much as an ny 

gentleman need deſign, and will furni 


4 


any Nobleman will have occafion to 
in his Family, 


+ lnevery Garden four things are ne- 
ccllary 


bi, of all that is expeQted from it, 
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ceffary 'to be provideed for ; Sod 


fruit, ſhade, and water , and 


lays out"a Garden withour Rs, 


muſt 'not. pretend it in any per wh 


It. ou he to lie to the beſt 
Houſe, or to thoſe of Carts ater 
moneſt uſe, ſo as to be bur like bne'f 
the Rooms out of which: you' ſtep int 
another, The part” of your Gatt 
next your Houle, CBelides the Walks 
that £9 oround it) ſhould be'a 'Parterr 
for Flowers, or Ce, . border 


with Flowers ; or. if, "accor 
newelt mode, it be: Gaſt all int 


theſe ſhould be relieved with Found 
and the plainneſs of thoſe with Statues; 
ocherwitk, if large, they have an il 
upon the Eye. However, the partgext 
the Houſe ſhould be open, and 0 other 
Fruir but upon the Walls. If this take 
Pigs half 'of the Garden, the orfiet 
uld be_ Pruit-Trees, unleſs Tome 
Grove for Shade lie in "the middle.” If 
it take up a- third part-only,” then the 
. next third may be, Dwarf-Trees, and 
the laſt Standard-fruit ; or elfe'the Se 
cond. part Fruit-trees, and the third al 
ſorts "of Wiater-greens, ' which provide 
for all Seaſons of the year. 
E wHl not enter upon any account of 
3 Oy 


þ 
| 
k 
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4 wo only pleaſed -my ſelf 
or imnellice bes, 6 not 
toy ſelf with the care, . which 
Ladies part than the Mens, 
;"SuccalF | is wholly in the Gard- 
For fraits, the beſt we have in 
or I believe can ever hope for, 
of Peaches; the. White and Red 
in, the Minion, the Chevresſe, the 
let ; the Mausk, the Admirable 
whieltis late, all the reſt are either vari- 
Wiby Names, or not to be named 
'Y K. ſe, nor worth rroubling a Gar- 
"9 n/My Opinion. Of the:Pavzes or 
aches, I know none good here 
i Newington, nor will that eaſily 
4) tis full- ripe. The forward 
$are to be eſteemed only becauſe 
e early, bur yet ſhould find room 
ood Garden, 'at leaſt the White 
own Nutmeg', the Perſian, and 
- iolet Musk. The only good Ne- 

Qorins are the Murry. and' rhe French ; 
ofetheſe there are two ſorts, one very 
- ror other ſomething long, but the 
is the beſt-: Of the Murry there 
ſeveral ſorts; but being all hard, they. 

#\ſeldom well-ripened with us, 

nOf Grapes, the beſt are the Chaſſe/as, 
which is the better ſort of our White 
Muſcadin, ( as the utual Name Gy 
ut 


(W#3-:.: 
bout Sheep; 'tis. called the Pearl Grape) 
and Fx well..enough - in -Commgy 
Jeu's' Bo: 06 we the, 
ack or and, which is omething a 
worleGrape. The Parſly is good rp 
per enough to our Climat,. but-all 
Frontiniacks are difficult, and; 
ripe ufile(s in extraorginary Su 
I have.had the Honour: of porn 
over. four-ſorts. into England ou 
boyſe from the Franche Conte, | 
ſmal white Grape,-.or racher-tu 
ſome ſmalkgnd ſomegreat.uponghs! 
Bunch; :t recs well with our Glam 
but is very choice in Soil; and muſt 
a ſharp Gravel 3 it is the moſt deliciqudf 
all Grapes that are not Muſcat. TheBur 
gundy, which is a grizelin or- 
and of. all others is. ſureſt- to ripen-in 
our Climat, ſo that Thave ae rom 
them to fail one Summer theſe fikteen 
years , when all others-have, amd have 
had it very good upon an Eaſt f Walk: 4 
Black Muſcat, which is called the Dow- 
aper, and r ripeas as well as the common 
White Grape. And the fourth; is the 
Grizelin Frontignac, being. of that Co- 
lour, andthe higheſt of that Taſte, and 
the nobleſt of Al Grapes I ever. cat un 
England, but requires. the hotteſt Wall 
and the ſharp:ſt Gravel and. __ be 
avour- 
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ured by the Sanmmer too, tobe very 
ad!: :All cheſe;are; -Fſuppoſe, by this 
-pretty comm ſome'Gard- 


#ers.in my; Neighbourhood, as'well! as 


exera Pe as'n of Quality ; for T have 
wer thought all things of thiskind, the 

pmoner. they are made, the better. 
gs titere' are among! os'''the 


V Whi 4 the Blue, andithe Tawny: The 


t is very ſmall, bears il, and Ethiok 


b ta Bawble. Of the Blew there are 


wo: or three ſorts, -but little: different, 
be ſomething longer than the 'other' ; 
but ut that kind which ſwells moſt is ever 
mes ' Ofthe Whice Fknowrbuttwo 
fact both excellent, one: :FIpe 11 
g1ming of July, che orher: in the 
of: Seprember, and'1s yellowerithan 


ht be Girl; ! but this 11s kard tobe: found 


2 us,” and difficult to rail] rlioogh 
op. fruit. 

of Apricocks the beſt are the com- 

old et, and the largeft Maſculio, 

f which this laſt is much improved by 

upon a Peach Stock.” I efteem 

inacof this this fruit but the Breſſe/s Apri- 

bug which grows a Standard," and -is 


one of the beſt fruits' we have ; and 


oy [ firſt brought over among us: 
I _ The 


- The.number-of 1 Pears, elpeci 
Y , kx.very-geoet, Bur thi beſ 
Re Blencney BA, Ronda Ke 


fari, Sans, Pepin., Tarpon, JFf the 
Autyma;, the Butec, the Vertelongui 
and the Bergamor, 'Of the Wiorer, the 
Vergoluz, Chaſſeray , Sr. Micirael; &, 
Germain:, and Ambret,: I; 'th 
Bot-Gretien with. us good fi nothing 
but bake. Fa 

Of: Plums the beſt are St. ;any 
Catharine , white and blew. Pedrigp 

Quern-mocher, Sheen-Pluin, and | 


the ſarts1 bes acxtbi/ie 
NET bur mlt- 
ply thefe,, rather chan make room 
more kinds 3 and Lam 


ol ai 1-5, OY of _ 
fo wel] known among usS.z | 
frm, 's © = OR 

Is olden Pippin, 

forts. : The-next is. the Kentiſh | 
4 Pippin'; but theſe I'chink areas far fron Þ} | 
their perſeQtion with us as Grapes, and } | 
| 
. 


Yield to:thoſe-of Normandy; as thelc't0 
thoſe 1 im Anjos, and even theſe to thoſein 
: Gaſcony 


( tz5 ) 
Guſcray. To other. fruits the defeQ: of 
Sun is in a great meaſure ſupplied by 


| [eg of Walls. 
» care to that of ſuiting Trees 
, Wh e Soul, is that of ſuiting fruits to 


xe/Poſi jof.of Walls. Grapes, Peaches, 
n Wiater-Pears to be good, muſt be 
aoted upan full South, or South-eaſt ; 
are beſt upott South-eaſt, but will 
þ well upan |Eaft , -and South-Welt : 
The Weſt are praper for Cherries, Plums 
wn ricacks, bit alt of them are im- 
WHY a South-Wqll both as to.carly 
:North,Nacth-Welſt,or North- 
ſerve.nothingibyt Greeas' ; theſe 
Idibe divided by Woodbiazs or Jeſ- 
$: between every Green, and the 
br: Walls, by a Vine: between eyery 
b&!Free: ; the beſt forts upon the 
aheWalls, the. common white and 
he ckupon Eaſt and Weſt, becauſe the 
Uner'Trees being\many of them ( eſpe- 
* ally Peaches) very tranſicory,, ſome 
Iſt to die with hard Winters, others, 
t down and make room for r 
ers : 'Without this method the. | 
l left for ſeveral years unf ed ; 
$ the Vines on each ſide cover 
th ſpace' in .one Summer, and 
the other Trees are grown, "make 
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only a Pillar between them” of. two 6? 
| three Foot broad. 

Whoever would have the-beft frvits 
in the moſt perfe&tion our Climat will 
allow, ſhould not only take care of gj- 
ving them as much Sun, but alſo:as much 
Air #s he can; no Tree, unleſs Dwarf, 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow. within forty 
Foor of your belt Walls, but the farther 
. they his open, is fill the 'better:/ Of 
all that this care is''moſt gprn Jar 
Vines'; which are obſFfed abroa 
make' the beſt Wnes,- whe 

upon lides of Hills,, and Got 
ſed tothe Air and 'the'Winds. "The 
of -pruning them-too, is beſt Jearnit 
the Vineyards, where you = oat 
in Winter, but what looks: like a'dead 
ſtump; and upon'our Walls they: ſhould 
be left but like a ragged Staff, -not above 
two or three: Eyes at mot upon the 
Bearing Branches; 'and the lower” the 
Vine,and fewer the Branches the Grape: 
will be ſtill the better. |... © 

- The beſt Figure of a Gardertis cither 
a Square or an Oblong, and'either upon 
a Flatvr a Deſcent;; they have all their 
Beauries, but the beft I "fine an Ob) 
long upon a Deſcent. 'The Beauty, the 


Air, the View makes amends for t 
expences 
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ex nee, which is very great in finiſhing 
ſupporting the Terras walks, in le- 

_welling the Parterres, and jn the ſtone- 
Stairs Thar are neceſſary from one to the 
other, 

The perfeCteſt Figure of a Garden I 
ever faw., either at home or abroad , 
mas that of Moor Park in Hartfordſbive, 
when I knew it about thirty years ago. 
It was made by the Counteſs or Bed- 

ord, elteemed among the greateſt Wits 

IF ber-time, and celebrated by DoQtor 
Dope; and with very great carc,, ex- 
ellent Contrivance, and much Coſt ; 
by ke greate? Sums may be thrown away 

q wit nout Effte& or Honour, if there want 

21n. proportion to Mony, or if Na- 
tire be not followed , which I take to 

[the great Rule, in this , and perhaps 

5 Fn elſe, asfar as the Condutt 

of our Lives, but our Govern» 
ments, And whether the greateſt of 
morta | men ſhould attempt the forcing 
of Nature, may beſt be judged, by. ob- 
Kiving how ſeldom God Almighty does 
f- nſelf, by ſo few true and undiſpu- 
Miracles, as we ſee. or hear of in 

b- | ie: world, For my own part, I know 

he | Botthree wiſer Preceprs for the ConduR&. 

he viher of Princes or private Men , than 

ty bs I 3 -—=Ser n 


not 
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— Servare Modum, Fills Peri, 
Naturamg, ſequi. 


Becauſe I take the Garden I Kaki fla 
med, to have been'in all kinds the moſt 
beautiful and perfe@ , ac leaſt-in the 
Figure and Diſpoſition, that T haveever 
ſeen, I will deſctibe it for a Model to 
thoſe that meer with ſuch a Situation, 
and are above the regards of common 
Expence, Ir lies oti the fide of a Hill, 
(upon which the Houſe fands Y but git 
very ſteep. The length of the Hook 
where the beſt Rooms, and of moſt 
uſe or pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth 
of the Garden, the preat Parls 
- into the middle of- a Terras "Gravel- 
walk that lies even with 3 it , and which 
may be as T remember. about ne kun- 
dred Paces long, and broad in' _ 
tion , the Border {|t with 
Lawrels, and at large diſtances, 
| have the Beauty of TT 
Flower and Fruit ; from this Walker 
three Deſcents by many. ſtone Steps in 
te middle, andat each end, into a very 
| rge Farterte This is divided- into 

Ws rters by Gravel-Walks, . and adorn- 
with two Fouarains and eight Sta- 
tues 
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wes in the; ſeveral Quarters ; at the end 
of the Terras- Walk: are) two Summer- 
Houſes, and the fides of :the Parterre 
- re: ranged with two large-!Cloiſters, 
opgo-to. the Gardety upon Arches/of 
Kone, and ending with ewoother Sums 
-Houſes even with the. Cloiſters 
which are paved with Stone, and: de- 
igned for Walks of Shade, there being 
noge ather in the whole Parterre. Over 
gle .two Cloiſters are two Terraiſles 


23 with Lead, and fenced with Bg- 
al 


+ buſters, and the Paſſage into theſe Airy 
alks is out of the two Summer-Houſes 
the cad of the: felt Terra walk. 
þ Cloiſter facing the South is gaver- 
with Vines, and- would” have: been 
oper for an Orange-houſe, -and-the 
ber for Myrtles , or other mare: com- 
ga Greens, and had, I doubt not, been 
ut for that purpoſe, if this piece of 
wdening had been then in as much 
gue as It 15 NOW. ; 18” 
>From the middle of this Parterre isa 
kent by many ſteps flying eo. cagh. 
We of a Grotto that lies between. them 
overed with Lead and Flat ) into the 
wer Garden , which is all Fruit-trees 
about the ſeveral Quarters of: a 
Wilderneſs which is very ſhady ; the 
"If I 4 Walks 


/ 


| all reen,- the Grotto 
embeliſh'd with Figures of Shell-Rock. 
"_ Fountaii Water-works, If 
Hill 'had-not-ended with' the lower 
res and the Wall were not. bound: 
ed by. a common way.that goes through 
the" Park, they 'irmyght have added x 
chird:Quarter of alF Greens ; but this 
want is: ſupplied by a Garden onthe 
other fide the Houſe, which is all of 
thar ſort, 'very wild, ſhady, andadore- 
ed with _ Rock-work and Foun 


Fains.” 


This" was: Mor-Park whe I ao 
quainted with i it,'A eſweete 
I'think, - that I have ſeen in my Lite, 
ther before or-ince; at homer abroad; 
_ what it is now I can give little account, 
i paſſed. through ſeveral - hands 
t ve made great Changes in Gar- 
dens as'well as Houſe ; but the remem- 


brance of what it-was, is too pleaſant 
ever to forget , and thereforg I Fo not 
believe to have miſtaken the Figure of 
it, which may ſerve for a Pattern tothe 
-beft Gardens of our manner,” and that 
are moſt proper for our Country and 


Plimar, 


What 


= OY 
© What T have ſaid of the beſt Forms 
-of Gardens, is meant only of ſuch as 
-are'in ſome ſort regular ; for there may 
be other Forms' wholly irregular , that 
-may-, for ought I know, have more 
Beauty than any' of 'the others ; bur 
they/mult owe'ir:to ſome extraordinary 
diſpoſitions of Nature in the Seat, or 
ſome great race of. Fancy or Judgment 
in the Contrivance, which may reduce 
many diſagreeing parts into ſome Fi- 

gures which fhall yet upon the whole, 
* be very agreeadle. © Something of this 
Fhave ſcen-in ſome places, but heard 
more of it from others ,' who have li- 
| Fed much among the Chineſes ; a People, 
| =_ way of thinking, ſeems to lie as 

wide of ours in Europe, as their Coun- 
ay does. Among us , the Beauty of 
Building and Planting is placed chiefly, 
in ſome certain Proportions, Symme- 
or Uniformities ; our Walks and 
wur Trees ranged fo, as to anſwer one 
another, and at exa&t Diſtances. The 
"Chipeſes ſcorn this way of Planting, and 
"Ry a Boy that can tell an hundred, may 
plant Walks of Trees in ſtrait Lines, and 
dver againſt one another, and to what 
4 beignh and Extent he pleaſes. But their 
 \preateſt reach of Imagination, is em- 
yy ployed 
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parts, that ſhall be 
obſerv'd, And Fo h we have hy 
any Notion. of this ſort of Peary, y yet 
they have a. particular .word t0- exprels 
it ; and where they find it hit their Eye 
- at firſt ſight, they yn the Sharawadein 
fine or is admirable, ar any ſuch cxpreh 
fion of Eſteem. And whoever obſcrves 
the Work upoa the belt Indian Gowns, 
or the painting upon their beſt Skreenz - 
or Purcellans, will find their Beauty is 
all of this kind, (that is) withoae order, 
But I ſhould hardly adviſe any of thek 
Attempts in the. Figure of Carclete rh 
mong us 3 they are adventures of -tqo 
| hard atchievement for any common 
Hands ; and tho" there may be more 
Honour if they ſucceed well, yet there 
is more Diſhonour if they fail, and "tis 
twenty to one they will ; whereas an 
regular Figures , 'tis hard. to make any 
great and remarkable faults, 
The PifQure I have met with in ſome 
relations of a Garden made by a 
Governor of their Colony , upon the 
Cape de Buey Eſperance is admirable,and 
deſcribed to be of an Qbloog _ 
V 
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very large Extent , and divided into 


pur Quarters by long and croſs Walks, 
þ with all forts of Orange Trees, 
KWmmons, Limes, and Citrons ; each of 
theſe four Quarters is planted with the 


Fruits; Flowers, and Planrs that 
= acid proper to each'of the 
four” parts of the World ; fo as in this 

elncloſure are to be found the ſeveral 
Ws of Europe , Afie, Africk, and 


| Qerics. Thete could not bein my 


mitd, a greater thought of a Gardner, 
a nobler Idea of a Garden, nor bet- 
Fuited or choſen for the Climar, 

wich is about Thirty Degrees, and 
Wy paſs for the Heſperides of our Ape, 
Wrer or whet&-ever the other was. 
& this is agreed by all to have been in 
Iſlands or Continetit upon the South- 
Veit of Africa, but what their Forms 
of theic Fruits were, none that I know, 
tend to tell; nor wherher their 

dden 'Apples wete for taſte , or only 
right, as thoſe of Montezuma were 
# Mexico, who had large Trees with 
ks, Branches, Leafs, and Fruits, all 
irably compoſed and wrought of 
dd; but this was only Rtupendious in 
colt and art, and anſivers not at all in 
4 my 


4 ;- - ( 
my Opinion, , the delicious Varieties of 
Nature /in other Gardens. 

What--I- have: ſaid of Gardning, /is 
perhaps enough for :any Gentleman to 
know, ſo as to make; no great faults, 
nor be much impoſed Ps in the. De- 
ſigns of that-kind, which I think ought 
to be applauded, and encouraged 4n all 
Countries; - That and Building being a 
ſort of Creation , that - raiſe: beautiful 
Fabricks and Figures ' out of nothiag, 
that make the Convenience and Plez- 
ſure of all private Habitations, that em- 
ploy many Hands, and Circulate: much 
Mony among the poorer ſort and Arti 
ſans, that are a publick Service'to 0068 
Cauntry/, by the Example 'as well as 
effeq, which adorn the Scene, improve 
the Earth, and even the Air ic ſelf in 
ſome. Degree. - The relt that belongs to 
this Sabjeft, muſt -be a Gardner's.part, 
upon whoſe Skill, Diligence, and Care, 
the Beauty of the Grounds, .and Excel- 
lence of the Fruits will much: depend. 
Though if the Soil and Sorts. be: wall 
choſen; ,, well ſuited, and diſpoſed to 
the walls, the Ignorance or Careleſgels 
of - the: Servants can hardly leave tht 
Maſter diſappointed. 


" I'will 
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\4Þ will not enter further -upon his 
Trade, than by three ſhort DireQtions 
gr Advices: Firſt, In all Plantations ei- 
ther for his Maſter' or himſelf, to, draw 


his-T rees out of ſome Nurſery ,. that is 


a leaner and lighter Soil than his 


| ns he removes them ; without 


this care they will. not- thrive.in;ſeveral 
ars; perhaps never , and. muſt make 
for new, which ſhould be ayoided 
t can be; for Life is too ſhort and 
eertain, to be renewing often your 
ations. / The- walls of :your, Gar- 
tn without their-Furniture, look as ill 
# thoſe of your Houſe ; ſo that you 
not dig up your. Garden too often 
too ſeldom'cut them down. 
*®The'Second is,- In all Trees you raiſe, 


þ; 


| = ſome regardto the Stock, as well 


'the Graft or Bud ; for the firſt will 
have a ſhare in giving Taſte and Seaſon 
= Fruits it produces, how little ſo- 

it is uſually obſerved by our Gard- 
rs. I have. found Grafts of the ſame 


' Free upon a Bon-cretien-Stock, bring 


Chaſſeray Pears, that laſted till. March, 
but with a Rind Green and:,Rough : 
And: othersgypon a Metre-John-Stock, 
With a ſmooth and yellow.skin, which 
WwCre 


' 
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were rotten #1 Novewber. Tam apt 

| think, 'fl the difference between the $. 
Michel/and the Ambrette Pear (which 
has Þ puzzled our GatUners ) is only: ok 
oth f n this Variety of the 

and by perhaps, As el —_—— 

\'Stos Srone and Keraels , 


fe raingaEn EN 
| rokinn « fruit <ſtecmed 
in Sig the? 1. donot findit worth 
tivating here ; and T believe the Cidre- 
ro (or Hermaphrodite ) came - from 
Budding a Citron upon - The 
beſt Peaches-are raiſed by of the 
beſt fruits upon Stocks , growing from 
_ of the' beſt Peaches ; and {© the 
beſt ' Apples 'and Pears, from the bel 
Kinds profied n Stocks, from Kernels 
alſo of the proper yy: , with bay en br 
the iS-y as well as Beauty and Taſte, 
| And Thelieve ſo many excellent Winter- 
Pears as have come into-Fr ence fince for- 
_ ty years, may have been found outby 
-Grafti cr Bom -Pears of thefineſ(t raſte 
and mott'water, upon:Winter- Stocks. 
The third Advice is ATo take the 
.preateſt care and painsitr rving your 
"Trees from the worſt Diſeaſe, to which 


thoſe of the beſt fruits are ſubje& i in - 


— 70 
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beſt Soils, and'uporrthe beſt Walls. 'Tis 
what has not been” (that I know of) 
notice of. with us, tf I was forced 


w obſerve it- by the Experience of 


T have finee met with 

"Ancient and Modern. 
Foun! my Vines, Peaches, 'Apricocks 
'Plums upon my" beft Sonth-Walls, 
{omctimes' upon my Weſt; apt for 
al years to. a Soot, or Smurtines 

T m-their Leafs firſt"; and 'chen "upon 


their Fruits , 'whichwere good' for no- 


thing the years they were 10 affected. 
My" Orange-Troes were likewiſe ſubje& 
W,-and never-profpered while t 


were >; ; and I'hive'known ſonte'C 


ie ſtroy ed'by 'ir. But I 
Wanot fay, "that T ves found either my- 
figs or- Pears infe&ed with it ,*nor any 
rev ypor my Baft-Walls, though T do 
ditiwell conjeture-at the reaſon. The 

tEwere lo ſpoiled with ic, that Tcom- 
d'to ſeveral of the oldeft and beft 
ers 'of England , who knew no- 
it, but thatthey often fell-into 
ame' Misfortune, and eſteemed it 
frae blight of the Spring. 1 obſerved 
alter ſome years, thar the diſeaſed Trees, 
very frequent upon their Srocks and 
Branches, a {mall Inſe& of a dark brown 
, Colour, 


Colqur;- | 
the ſize moe 


: ng 
grow 1 


| ing fo mugh-4a X 
Greece, that the Adore pp 
tain ſort of - Barth which C 

tos Vitis, or, the $527 + the LY 

is of all others, the. mo! wy | 

of the. beſt Fruit-trees;, -upon- t| 
very beſt ſoils of Fond at 6's and: 
ſpecially where they; are too. hung 
And is. ſo contagious; that it a prope 


ated to new Plants, raiſed from: old 
Trees that-are infetted; , and ſpreadsto 


new ones that are planted, near; them, 
which makes me imagine. that ic lies in 
the Root, and that-the beſt Cure- were 
l Application there. - -Bur T have tried 


lors of foil without effeR, and can 
pre- 
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proſe beno other remedy, than to Prune 
yur: Trees/as cloſe as you can, efpeci- 
| ly e:th "tainted Wood, then to waſh 
0 very clean with a wet Bruſh, ſo as 
20.Jeaye one: Shell upon them that 
candiſce ANCE yo Dinas 
pi k off every. one that you- can-find, 
turning every Leaf, as well as Bruſh- 
ixtcle: 1the Stocks and Branches. With- 
i © wade e'cares and diligences , you tur 
Py any "Trees thatiare 

—_ all the Mold in your Borders 
Boxes ;::and Plant new. ſound Trees, 
r. than _ the diſappointments 

wexation. of. your.Old ones. 
L May perhaps be allowed to know 
 anething: of «chis Trade. fince I have 
5 allowed. my: ſelf. to.be:good" for 
ing elſe, which few mea will: do, 
; their: Gardens, without ofteis 
| 1 oking abroad to ſec how other- mat- 
do y,\ what Motions in the State, 
_ Loring they may ' hops for 
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A For pai part, as the Country 
E this /part of it more particu- 
Y, Were the Incliaation of my Yourk 

elf, fo they-are the pleaſure of my 

ape ; and'I can truly ſay, that among 
any. great Employments that have 

K fallen 
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falles tomy ſharsy:L have:never' asked 
ot-ſonght for any oae of them," /burgh, 
———— to eſcape: from: ther, 
intg\thg'eaſe and freedom of a;:privats 
har where 8-7 wormge his own 
ay and his own: > common 

Pak or Circles © Life. 2 36 + 


On ratione quess traducere leniter evan, 
, Fur 4s minuat, quid fe os readat 
"28 y tet , ho aukce ly 
pure tranquillet , honosan 
_ collumn, 


05-04% 
An ſecrerum iter, E & fallentis ſemita vite, 


Bot.above all, the Learned regd and uk 
Yom Re BY may gencly': paſs yur 


whe le "ms Can what mae het 
 omn: Friend, 7-12 

What.truly calms the Mind, Eon or 
\Waalth, 


Or elſe 4 private path of feeding Life. 


. Theſe are Queſtions that «man ought 
a> leaſt to ask himſelf, whether he asks 
others or no, and to. chuſe his courle 
of Life rather by his own Humour and 
Temper, than by common Accideats, 

| or 


mniſh Proverb be true, That a Pool 
vs more in hisbwa Houſe; than a 
e Man in another's. 
The" ineafirrs. of chuſing well, I5z 
Whether a Man likes what he huy' cho- 
x tovgh I thattk God has befallen me 3 
hodghy ari5hg the follics - of >y 
i, Budding -; Planting have'"hot 
eh the leaſt ,' and have coſt me more 
#T" Have the: efiderice- to own 3 _. 
F& they have yo been fully recompented © 
! \farisfaQtiow of 'chis 
treat; - ha ety Reſolution ra- 
kei _— enttihg "gin 4htd" any 
Milick Brployments," I have paſſed 
ſje Years w withour ever going ofite" to 
Far alto in" fight 6f ir; 
ave's Houle thete always teady to 
wWe.' Not has this beetaty fort 
ation, as forme have thought it, 
r -want'of Defire or Humour 


| {mall a Remove ; for when 
Win ſs corner, Tean raly ſay with 


wa refiert elites Digentls FUMES, 


entire putas, quid credis «mice pre- 
bs 
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*_ with quod ngxcyf efiams minus, ut wil 
ny ſuperef avi, þ quid Japereſſ vols 


Sit ona lbroram, c proviſe fr ag in 
begged 4 ;; Fre 
Copta ne auvie vie, ſpe pen 43 bore, 
Hoe ſatis ef oraſſe Teams an one & 


anfert. 


#+ 


Me when the- cold Digeatian Stream 1 re 
wives, 
dbelieve Ithink ora 


What fas my Fries 
Let m4 yet leſs po fs ſol may live. 
What ere of Life remains, ys my: ſelf. 
May I have Books enough, and A | 
ore - 

FF $0 depend upon each doubtful have; ; 
This is enough of mighty Jove f0.Prajy 
Who as He pleaſes gives and takes 4 004- 


That which mas the Cares of Gu 
ning more neceſſary, .or at: lea 
excuſable, is , char all Meg eat fruletha 
can pet it, ſo as the Choice i Is, only. W; 
ther one will cat good or ill-; and be 
tween theſe the difference is not great- 
er,.-in point of taſte and delicacy ,. that 
it is'of Health : Por the firſt I wyll an 
fay, That whocyer has uſed to cat go : 

WW 4 
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vil do-very great! penance when he 
wines toull :: And for theother;. I think 
gething is more.evident ; than as-ill. or 


ipe” fruit-is"extreamly un wholſome, 
andcauſes ſo: many untimely deaths, or 
ſmuch-ſickneſs about: Autumn;: in all 
orcat Cities where-'tis greedily+ſold: as 
wellas caten; ſo: no- part-of :Dyet, in 
anp\Seaſon, is fo healthfulz-#o:natutal, 
and:ſo agreeable to the Stomach, as good 
ad-well-ripen'd-fruits ; forchis T'make 
the meaſure: of | theic being -good';: and 
kythe Kinds be what.they will, -if they 
willinot: ripea; perfealy: 1a-our'Climar, 
thepare better-never: planted;>or' never 
ater; - I can-ſayyrfor my ſelf-ar:leaſt, 
and-all my friends, that the Seaſon of 
wajmer--fruits 1s.:ever the; Seaſon of 
Health with us,> which-I reckon from” 
the-beginning of} June to the end: of 
r,/ and: for all 1Si esof the 
Somach (from which _ others * 
Miged- to proceed )..I- do: not: think 
ay #hat-are:;like rhe; rhe moſt: ſubject 


| ſhall complain, whenever they 
eatthirty or forty:Chervies before Meals, 
oithe like -propartion of | Strawberries, 


ly ripe; But: theſe after Mixha/musT 
danotthink wholſome'with.tb ,-ugleſs 
"48tl; K 3 at» 
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attended-by: ſome fit-of hot-and dry 
Weather-more thaai is.uſual after-rhay 

| Seaſory;;1when the: -or the Raig 
have raken them, they:grow dangerous 
and.nothing but-the Auruma and Win. 
ter-Pearg 5:are to'be reckon'd in: Seaſon, 

 beſidesiApples, which, with Checrizs, 

a_—__ allothers the:moſt innacent-Food, 

phage he belt Phy lick. Now 

- be fure' to eat fentic, 

muſtdo tout of a Garden his own; 

for | beſides the- Choice {o neceſſary in 
the ſorts, 'the Soib,: and fo many other 

Circumſtances that, go-to compoſe 4 

good Garden, :or uce good Frults, 

rhere —_— ——_ ow wr gather- 
£ even 
ug the ſame. Tree. .: The: beſt ſorts 


aus as ve dS ox 


of all us:;>whicki eftecnas/the 
white' Fi p and: + and the Peaches; will 
EY Lf The: bet 
fruit og has'no \more'of 
the. "Malls © Cz ;(thao bow: to:vaile 

| ;- His: buſineſs: is to 
it; as he cag' upon 

'whereas"'the «og whe 
Nd. 'B:tohave but little 


upon many*Trees;>':Sathat forall things 
out of. aSarden Fong of Sallads or 
cat better, 
rhat 


. p 
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that has one of his own , than a Rich 
Man that has none. And this is all I. 
think of , neceſſary and uſeful to be 


known upon this Subject, 
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Of Heroick Virtue. 


Ex MONG all the Endowments 
A of Nature, or Improvements 
of Art, wherein Men have ex- 
celled and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt in the world, there are two 
only that have had the honour of being 
alled Divine, and of giving that Eſteem 
or Appellation to ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
invery eminent Degrees ; which are, He- 
raick Virtue, and Poetry ; For Prophecy 
cannot be eſteemed any Excellency of 
Nature or of Art, but where-ever it is 
true, is an immediate Gift of God, and 
beſtowed according to his Pleaſure, and 


| upon SubjeQts of the meaneſt Capacity, 
Kon Women or Children,or even things 
Inanimate, as the Stones placed in the 
h-Prieſt's Breaſt-Plate, which were a 
ſacred Oracle among the Jews. 


I will 


-- > 
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| 1 will leave Poetry 'to an Efſay by 
it ſelf, and dedicate this only to that 
antiquated Shrine of Heroick V irtye, 
which however forgotten, or unknown 
in latter Ages, muſt yet be allowed, to 
have produced in the world. , "the ad- 
vantages molt valued among Men, and 
which- moſt diftioguiſh their Under. 
ſtandings and their Lives, from the reſt 
of their fellow Creatures. 


Though .it be eaſier to. deſcribe He- 
roick Virtue, by the Effefts and Exam- 
ples, than by Cauſes or Definitions 3 yet 
it may be faid to ariſe from ſome grat 
and native Excellency of Temper /or 
Genius Cantrading the common race 
of Mankind, in Wildom, Goodoels and 
Fortitude. . Theſe Ingredients advan- 
taged by Birth, improved by REducath 
on , and afliſted by Fortune , ſeem. t0 
make that noble compoſition., . which 
gives ſuch a luſtre to thol& who haye 
poſleft it, as made them appear to com- 


mon eyes, fomerhing more than Mortals, 
and to have been born of ſome mixture, 
| between Divine and Humane Race ;. To 
have been honoured and obey's ip: their 
Lives, and after their Deaths bewailed 
and adored, | 


The 
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greatnie(s. of their Wiſdom; ap- 
in the Excellency of. their-In- 
+; And theſe-by the Goolineſs 
heir Nature, wereturned and exer+ 
d upon ſuch SubjeQts, as were'of ge- 
good to Mankind in the common 
of life , or to their own Countries 


| iſe Inflitutions of fuch Laws, \Orders 


Governments, :as were of moſt-eafe, 
flary and advantage to Civil Society, 


Their Valour was umployed, in defend- 


0 their 'own Countries from the vio- 
of ill Men at home; or Enemies 
ad ,- in reducing: their ' barbarous 

bours,” to the fame forms: and or- 
Civil Lives and Inſtitutions ; or 
ving, others ; from the Cruelties 


thons of ' Tyranny and Vio- 
heſe are all comprehended 


Mo ree Verſes of Yirgil, deſcribing the 
Seats in Elfi,m, and thoſe that 
1 them. 

: ets; 


' nd ob perriem pugnando vulners 
Worn aut qui witans excoluers per 


"of ſui memores alios fecere m mMeren- 
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Here ſuth, 6 for their Country, woint 
receiv'd. 

Or who by Arts invented , Life impron'd, 

0r by deſerving made themſelves remen. 
red. in 


And indeed, the Charatter of: He. 
roick Virtue ſeems to be in ſhort, The 
deſerving well of Mankind. Where this 
is Chief in deſign, and great 1in-ſuccefs, 
the pretence to a Heroe: hes 'very fair, 
and can never be allowed withonb it. 

I have ſaid, that this Excellency of 
Genius muft be native, becauſe ir-can 
never grow. to any great heighth "if it 
be only acquired-or' affeQted ';* But it 
muſt be ennobled by Birth , to give it 
more Luftre, Eſteem and Authorny ; it 
muſt be cultivated by Education. and 
lIaftru&tion, to improve its growth, and 
dire& its end and application ; and it 
mult be affiſted by Fortune, to-preſerye 
it to maturity ; becauſe the nobleſt Spirit 
or Genius in the world, if it falls;: 
never ſo bravely, in its firſt enterpri 
cannot deſerve enough'of Mankind, to 
pretend to ſo great a reward, as the 
o_ of monpr 1. waof w nd Jer 
perhaps, many a perſon has dyed inthe 
firſt battle or adventure he archieved 

| an 


| 
| 


| vp-of this 
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ad ies buried in. ſilence and oblivion, 
had he outliyed as many dangers, 
> Alexander did,. might have ſhined as 
lrigbt--in Honour, and Fame. Now 
| * many Fraey go to the making 
onſtellation, *tis no won- 
&-it-has ſo. ſeldom, appeared in the 
|; . nor that when it does, it is 
eived and followed with ſo much 
$zing,: and ſo much yveneration. 
Among the ſimpler Ages or, Genera- 
wasof Men, in ſeveral Countries, thoſe 
 whowere the firſt Inventers of Arts ge- 
ally received and-applauded as moſt 
eflary or uſcful to human life, were 
bomopred alive, and after death worſhi 
And fo were thoſe, who 


tadkbeen the firſt Authors of any. good 

d well inſtituted ;Civil Goverameat 

any Country, by. which, the native In- 

rants were reduced from ſavage and 

ſh lives, to the ſafety and conveni- 

wiee.of Societies, the Og Rent of 
0 


Froperty-, the. oblervance. of Orders, 
d the obedience of: Laws, which were 
tllowed by Security, Plenty, Civility, 
ches, Induſtry, and all kinds of Arts. 
evident advantages and: common 
of theſe ſorts of Inſtitutions, 


made People generally inclined at home 
31 | £0 
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co obty*ſach Guvernt ts', the Neigh 
bouc © Nations tv <ftgtm them "iid 
thereby, lingly ehter into their Pro. 

reQion, cor eafily" yield to the-Foree of 
their Arms and' poets Thus C6. 
queſts. began ro be” rt tlie' worly! 
'and npoh the ſarny ns of Tedaci 
ru Nations tinto Civil and w 

Regrlated: Conſtitutions 4nd Govern: 
ings and y ſubduin . Enptfkn 


res gh ETIf 
” po: Eng | 
t were 


Snel' Perfons of '61 by "< 
choſe Virtues, wete ned I 
fortttrts, and made pre: and-famon 


Con queſts , + 
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ments; Or who ales cl -y 
lafting "order and frat 


Pro theſe ſoirers, Tbelivid,t wv hr be 
deduced all 'or moſt of the Theo; 
Idolatry 'of all the "ancient * 


Countries, , Within che compaſs of 
| our 


(earn cheirConſtitutions; atid as ex- 
mded-1n their Conqueſts , though not 
S$imach celebrated or obſeryed' by 
oHhom all I car-gather, upon-the Sur- 
g'of ancient Story, I am-apt to: con- 
dude, \that Saturn was a King of Crete, 
wespelled that Kingdom by his Son. 
we © whiter having driven out his Fa- 
wirom Cree, conquered 'Greere,, or 
alt the Pe/oponneſus ; and having a- 
get | wrnapee—o co i _ 
© of: Apricultare;, roperty' a 
ty , ind eſtabliſhed a At Aon re- 
We. Kingdom , was by- them adored 
hief-of” their Gods. 7 
Arte Jover malli [1 abigerant ua £05 


W771 637 
{That his Brothers, Siſters, -Svns, and 
- - row were worſhipped likewiſe, 
me ioveations of things chiefly uſe- 
Ineceſſary, oragreeable to Hamane 
.. $0 Neptane , for the att or im- 
__ of Navigation; Fulcan, for 
Wet Forging Braſs and Iron ; - Ms- 
wa, of Spinning ; Apollo, of —_ 
OG; - 


' 
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and Poetry.'; Merezry, of- Manusl Ary 


and Merchandiſe ; : - Bacebus., forthe Þ 
-— mp of Wie 5 and - Ceres "_ | 


1do not find any traces leſt, by which 
Fake. 5. conjequre may. be. made of 
,: wherein this a of \Satiry 
1 an the - world 3. nor 
what length of time they wen 
; for as to Bacchus/and. 
it is its T's agreed, that there wets 
more than. one or. two of.thoſe Names, 
in very different \times,' and ; nan 
Countries, as Greece and Eg 
"the all, who was Son of 4 - and 
. oneo Argonauts Was very pb | 
in reſpe& of the other. m ient, who 
was contemporary whale niccal fe 
piter. But the Story of that Bacchw 
and . Hercales , who. are-faid to. have 
Conquered India, is s gow roo. obſcure, 
by the dark Fora ſo _ Antiqui- 
- ty, or diſguiſed by the mak Fables, 
6.17 Fr of 'Poets;*-* -; 
; wn __ divine Hoadlis, m—_ 
ere the Egyptians to Ofyres:, it 
whoſe, Temple = inſcribed on a. Pu- 
lar, that he had gone throughall Coun- 
ries, and 'every where taught men all 


that he fountl neceflary-for the com- 
mont 
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f60/p00d of Mankind, by the 4ſſyrians, 
WBe/as , the Founder of that King- 


4am, and great Inventer or Improver 


ronomy, among the Chaldeans, 
ythe Original Latins or Hetruſcans, 
, who introduced: Agticulture 
it [raly ; and theſe Three were wor- * 
pped as Gods by thoſe Ancieat and 
Arn d Nations. iT, 
Ninus and Seſoftris were renowned 

tir mighty Conqueſts, and e- 


| ſemed the two great Heroes of 4ſſy- 


wand of Egypt ; the firſt having -ex- 
(ed his Victories to the River [ndws, 
&the other, thoſe of the Egyprians, 
er 4ſis, as far as Pontas. The time 
Wimss is controverted among, Hiſto- 
, being by ſome placed Thirteen, 
dthers eight Hundred Years: before 
 denapalus : But that of Seſoſtris, is, 
ty; opinion , -much harder to' be af- 
ined, For. I do not ſee how: their 
Pinion-can be allowed, who make him 
tobe Seſack', that took Jeruſalem in 
time of Rehoboam, lince no more is 
tin Scriptuce of the progreſs of: that 
ition; Nor is the time of it men- 

d in the Grecian Story , though 
kne- Records are there found, of all 


llzt paſſed after the Trojan War , and 
L with 
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with diſtiation enough. But the mod 
ancient among them, peak of the Reign 
of Seſoftris, and his mighty -Conqueſts, 
as very ancient then, and agree the 
Kingdom of Cholras, 'to have deſcended 
from a Colony there Eſtabliſhed by this 
famous King ; as a Monument how far 
Northward his Vi&taries had extended, 
Now this Kingdom flourifhed: in-the 
time of the Argonauts, and excelled in 
thoſe Arts of Magick and Enchant 
ments, which they were thaught- to 
have brought with them out of j 
fo as I think the 'Story of "this: 
muſt be reckoned as almoſt covered 
with the Ruins of Time. 

The two next Heroes that enter-the 
Scene, are the Theban Hercules, and The- 
ſexs, both renowned among the Greeks, 
for freeing their Country: from. Fierce 
Wild-Bealts, or from fiercer and wilder 
Men that infeſted : them-; -from- Rob» 
" bers and Spoilers, or from eruel and 
Lawleſs Tyrants. Theſeqs was: belides 
honoured as Founder of rhe more Civil 
State or Kingdom of A4rhens, which Ct 
ty firſt began ro Bouriſh and grow great 
by his Inſticutions, chaugh his Farher 
had been King of the Scattered Villa 
er Inhabitants of 4#t/54. f. 


is 
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*4n' the ſame Ape, flourifhed Mz#6; 
ling of Crete, reputed tobe Son of 
Warer , who by the force and num- 
gr-of his Fleets , became Lord" of the 
f4n Iſlands, and moſt of the Coaſts 
FGreece, and was renowned as a He- 
for the juſtneſs of his Laws, and 
greatneſs of his Reign; | 
For the Heroes, in the time of the 
Wan Wars, ſo much celebrated in 
ve two charming Poems, which from 
tlem' were called Heroical , though "tis 
Wt take their CharaRers from thoſe 
Wairable Pictures drawn of them, by 
mer and Virgil, yer 'tis hard to find 
dem in the Relations of any Authes- 
Story. That which may be obſer- 
gd, is; that all the Condu& and Cou- 
nge of Hefor, were imployed in the 
ice of his Country and his Father 
ſt a Foreign Invation : The valour 
Wicbiles was cxercifed in the common 
aute, wherein his whole Nation were 
,maaved upon the fatal Revenge of the 
ape of Helen, chough he had been af 
wea by certain Prophecies ; that he 
Watd'dye before che Walls of Troy ; 
amk©Zzecs, having imployed his utmoſt 
Howels in defence of his Coynitry, ſa- 
"od his Father and the Trojay Gods, ga- 
- "ao L z tlzred 
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thered up the Remajnders of his Ruined 
Countrey, , failed to. Jraly, and there 
Founded a Kingdom , which. gaye 
rife . to the greateſt Empire :of the 
world... vx 

About T'wo Hundred and Fifty Years 
after theſe, Lycurgas inſtituted the Spyr. 
tan State, upcn Laws and Orders fo dif. 
fereat from thoſe uſual in thoſe Times 
and Countries, that more than Humane 
Authority ſeemed neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
them; and the Pythian Prieſteſs told 
him , ſhe did not know whether ſhe 
ſhould call Him a God or a Man. And 
indeed no Civil or Politick  Conftitu- 
tions have' been more celebrated than 
his, by.the beſt Authors of ancient Story: 
and Times. 

The next Heroes we meet with upon 
Record,-were Romulus and Numa, of 
which the firſt Founded the Roman City 
and State, and the other Poliſhed the Ci- 
vil and Religious. Orders of both. 1a 
fuch a degree, that the Original Inſti 
rutions of theſe two Lawgivers contt- 
aued as long as that Glorious State, 

The next Heroe that came. upon the 
Stage, was Cyrus, who freed his Coun- 
try from their Servitude to the Mears, 
erefted the Perfian Empire woo the 

vins 
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'of the A4ſſprian ; adorned it with- 
ellenr Conſticurions and Laws, and 
atnded ic Weſtward, by the' Con- - 
quaſt-of all the leſſer 4ſiz and Lyaiz, 
wthe'very Coaſts of the Afgean Sea. 
Whether the PiQture of Cyrus drawn by 
Xavophon, be after the life, or only ima- 
y,, we may find 1n it the trueſt 
Rer that can be given of Heroick 


Virtue: And tis certain his Memory 
ws always ſacred among the Perſians, 


Bh not proſecuted by Divine Ho- 

$,” becauſe that Nation adored one 

Ram God; without any Repreſenta- 
"Idol ; and' in the next place the 


SWto whom alone they offered Sa- 
crilices. 


Mexander was the next , renowned 
dry, having founded the Grecian 
Magarchy , by the intire Conqueſt of 
t#Perſian , and extended it by the ad- 


(ttion of Greece and Macedon. But he 


not the eſteem or appellation 
an Heroe , though. he affe&ted and 
1 it by his Mother's Stories of 


big Birth, and by the Flatteries of the 


eſt” and Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 
pretence was juſtly 'excluded, by his 
mperance in Wine, in Anger, andin 
"and more yet by his Cruelties and 
Wc: L 3 his 
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his Pride 3 for true Honour. has-ſoine 
thing 1n-it ſo humorous, as to-follow 
commonly, thoſe,. who avoid;;and' neg- 
le&.it, rather than thoſe who ſeek and 
purſue.it, Beſides, he in(tituted.no or. 
ders.Qr frame of Government: ;- in the 
Kingdoms either of Macedon -or.Perſic; 
but rather corrupted - and. diſordered 
thoſe® he found; And ſeems: to have 
owed the ſucceſs of, his Enterpriſes, to 
the Councels and -Condutt of--his Fa- 
ther's old Officers, after whoſe diſgrace 
and fall, immediately ſycceeded that 
of his Fortune and his/Life.' Yer he mult 
be allowed., to have: much; contributed 
to his own Glory and Fame, by « great 
native Genjus and unlimited Bounty, 
and. by the greateſt boldneſs 'af Emer: 
priſe, ſcorn of Danger, and' fearleſtch 
of Death that could be in any: Monl 
man, He was a Prodigy of *Valour 
and of Fortune , but whether his vit- 
tues or his faults were greateſt is hard 
to be decided, al 
Ceſar, who is commonly'efteemed to 
have been founder of the Raman Em 
pire, ſeems to have poſſeſſed: yery'emi- 
nently all the Qualities , both-native 
and acquired, that enter into the Com- 
politzon of an Heroe ,/ but failed of thy 
Foo oe J vox 5 Aon 
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ſttfibute or- Honour, becauſe he over» 
tirew-the Laws of his own Countrey, 
atOrders:of his State;,: and raiſed his 
=_—_ by the Conqueſt of his fellow- 
| ,. more than of their Enemies ; 
and afrer he came to the Empire , lived 
gotito: perfect the frame of ſuch a. Go» 
wertimenc, or atchieve ſuch Conqueſts as 
heſftems tor have had in-defign. 
Theſe -four great. Monarchies, with 
theſmaller Kingdoms, Principalitiesand 
Srates, that were [wallowed up by their 
efts and Extent; make the Sub- 
F-of what is called: Ancient Story, 
ad-are ſo excellently. related by 'the 
many Greek and Latiz Authors; ſtill ex- 
tant-and in common: vogue, ſo.com- 
mitited , enlarged , reduced into order 
time and place, by many more of 
 themodera W ricers;that they are known 
wall-Mecn, who profeſs to ſtudy or en- 
tertain themſelves with reading, The 
Oeders'and Inſticutions of thele feveral 
Governments , their progreſs and dura- 
tion;,/ their ſucceſſes or decays , their e- 
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mn F vents and revolutions , make the com- 
N- & mon [Themes of Schools-and Colleges, 
ve F the Study of Learned, and the Conver- 
n- F ſation of idle Men, the Arguments of 


Hiſtor ies, Poems and Romances, From 
b L 4 the 
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the AQtions and+Fortunes - of --theſ 
Princes and Lawgivers, are drawn'the 
common Examples.of . Virtue and 'Hy. 
nour, the Reproaches of Vice,-which 
are illuſtrated by'the Felicities or Miſ. 
fortunes that attend: them. -. From the 
Eveats and Revolutions of [theſe Go- 
veraments, are drawn the uſual Taftry- 
ftions of Princes and Stateſmen; and the 
Diſcourſes and RefleQtions of the greac- 
eſt Wits and Writers upon the Polnicks, 
From-the Orders: and Inſtitutions, the 
Lawsand Cuſtoms of theſe Empires and 
States,the Sages of Law and of Juftice,in 
all-Countries , : endeavour to deduce the 
very common Laws of Nature and of 
Nations, as well as the particular Civil 
or Municipal of -Kingdoms ; and-Pro- 
vinces.” From theſe they draw their 
Arguments and Preſidents in all Diſputes 
concerning the pretended  Excellencies 
or Defaults of the ſeveral forts of: Go- 
vernments that are extolled or decried, 
accuſed. or defended. © Concerning-the 
Rights of War and Peace, of Invaſion 
and Defence bet ween Sovereign Princes, 
as well-as of Authority. and Obedience, 
of PFrerogative - and - Liberty in Civil 
Coateations, | 


Yet 
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Yerthe Stage of all theſe Empires and 
"Revolutions of all theſe Heroick- AQi- 
as; and theſe famous Conſtitutions, 
_ or how wiſe ſcever any of 
wein-are eſteemed ) is but a limited 
compaſs of Earth, that leaves out many 
rt Regions of the world , the which, 
though accounted barbarous, and: litrle 
 aken' notice of © in Story, or by any 
elebrated Authors, yet have a right to 
wme-in for their Voice, in agreeing 
or the Laws of Nature and. Nations 


r ought I know ) as well as the reſt, 
a have arrogated it wholly 'tothem- 
| ves; and beſides, in my Opinion, 
there-are ſome of them , that upon en- 
wry, will .be found co have equalled- 
xceeeded all the others, in the Wiſdom 
cir | Conſtitutions , the [extent 'of 
their" Conqueſts , and the duration of 
| their Empires or States. 
The famous Scene of the four-great 
Monacchies,was that midland partof the 
world ; which was bounded on the: Eaſt 
byzthe-River [2dss, 'and on the Weſt 
bythe Atlantick Ocean ; on the North 
River Ox, the C aſpian and the 
- Euxine: Seas , 'and; the Danube ; on the 
wuth"by 'the Mountain Atlas, AEthio- 
Mis, Arabia, and: from thence to the 
7 '_ Mouth 
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Mouthi. of Indus, by the Southern 
Ocean... | 3-2 
*Tis true, that Semiramis and: Alex 
ander are ſaid to have conquered Indi ; 
but. the firſt ſeems only to have ſub 
dued ſome parts of it, that lie- upon. the 
Borders of that River ; and Alexander) 
Atchievements there, ſeem rather ikea 
Journey than a Conqueſt ; and though 
he pierced through the Country ,: fram 
Indus to Genges , yet he left even-undib 
covered , the - greateſt. parts -of © that 
Mighty, Region, which by the Ancient 
was reported to contain an hundred/and 
eigliteen great and populous Nations, 
and which,for ought I know, were never 
conquer d-but by the Zarters. 7 
I reckon! neither Scythis nor- Aras 
for parts of that ancient Scene of -Attion 
and: Story ; for tho' Cyrss and Dari 
entred the firſt , yet-they ſoon left it, 
one with loſs of his Honour, and 'the 
other-of - his Life. And for Arabia, I ne 
ther find it was ever conquered, of in» 
deed well diſcovered or ſurveyed nor 
- much more known , . than by the-Com- 
merce of their Spices--and Perfuines. 
EF mean that part of it, whichis called 
Arabia Felix, and is environed oi 
three:-fides by the Sea; for the Northern 
Sue TE TS, Skirts, 
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;-that-join to' Sy7is, have entred 


efts or Commerce vf the 


qv. great _—_— /; ' but thar which 
ems:to haveſceured the other, is the 
fony and ſandy Defarts, through which 
Wiinics can pals for want of Water. 
Now if we conſider the Map of the 
forld ,- as it lies at-.prefent | before us, 
wee the diſcoveries made by the-Na- 
 narions of chefe three laſt Centuries, 
wſhall caſily find what vaſt Regions 
ere are , which have been-left outof 
mrancicat {cene--on all ſides : And 
t-piſlrog for barbarous , they have 
wp been eſteemed worth the Pens of 
ap good Autlors, and are known on- 
by. cominon and: poor Relations of 
" Waders, Scamen, vr'Fravellers ; yet by 
WT have read, I am inclined” to be- 
leve 'vhet ſome of: rheſe out-lying parts 
the: world, however unknown by 
the Ancients , and” overlookt: by the 
modern Learned , may yer have afford- 
&: as much - matter of - ation and 
ulation, as the -other / ſcene 1o 
| celebrated in tory. T mean 
- hot only in their vaſt Extent, and va- 
nety« of. Soils: and. Climats, with their 
mtural ProduQtions; but even in the 
excellent Conſtitutions of Laws and 
_— 
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Cuſtoms, the wiſe: and laſting Bounds: 
tions of--States and;;Empires, and' the 
mighty Flights. of ;Conqueſts that have 
riſen from ſuch Orders and Inftitnti,: 
ONS. tt 
Now becauſe the firſt Scene 1s-fach 
a beaten Road, and this ſo little known 
or traced, I am content-to take a ſhort 
Survey: of four great Schemes of Go- 
verament or Empire, that have {| 

and grown 'to mighty heights, lived ve-' 
ry long, and flouriſhed much in theſe 
remate (and as we will have. it;,: more 
ignoble ) Regions of the world : Where. ' 
of one is at .the fartheſt degree: of our 


Eaſtern Longitude, being the Kingdom 


of China. The next is at the fartheſt 


Weſtern, which is that of Pers. The 
third is the utmoſt of our Northern La- 
titude, which is Scythis or Tartar). 
And the. fourth is Arabiz ,. which lies 
very far upon the Southern. 

For that vaſt Continent of Africa,that 
extends between Mount Atlas and-the 
Southern. Ocean; 'Tho' it be found to 
{warm in People, to abound in Gold, 
to coatain-many great Kingdoms, - and 
infaite ſmaller Principalities , to” be 
pierced by thoſe two famous Rivers of 
the Nile and the Niger, to Ron a 

ace 
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+ of Men tn ſeem hardly of the 
me Species with the reſt of Mankind; 

#1 cannot find any Traces of that He- 
tk Virtue, that may entitle them to 
War in this Eſſay. For whatever 
in Story of Atlas, or his King- 
dom of old, is ſo obſcured with Age or 
E that it may go along with thoſe 
Atlantick Iſlands, tho' I know 
ether theſe themſelves were by 

or Plato intended for Fables or no, 
for Relations they had met with 
the Egyptian Prieſts, and which 
ws were by them otherwiſe e- 
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HE Great and Ancient Kingdo 
of Ching is bounded tothe Eaft 
and South by the Ocean; to the North 
by a ſtone Wall of Twelve Hundred 
Miles long, raiſed againſt-the Invafiod 
of the Tartars ; and-to. the Weſt, by 
vaſt and unpaſſable Mountains-qgr-Be 
farts, ha = we Labour or Curioftyof 
no mortal Man has been ever yet known 
to have pierced through , or given any 
Account of. When Alexander? would 
have paſſed the River Ganges, he was 
told by the Indians, that nothing be- 
yond it was Inhabited, and thatal}ws 
either impaſſable” Mariſhes , Iying be- 
tween great Rivers, or ſandy Deſarts; 
or ſteep Mountains , full only of- Wild 
Beaſts, but wholly deſtitute of Mankind: 
So as Ganges was efteemed by Ancients 
the Bound of the Eaſtern world :- Since 
the uſe of the Compaſs, and exrent of 
Navigation ; it is found that there are 
feveral populous Kingdoms lie between 

Garet! 
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Gapgis.and the Defarts or Mountains 
that divide them from China , as Peg, 
flaw, Cirote, and others, lie in this ſpace, 
eating: along the Borders of great 
awwers. Northwards, which are ſaid to 
run about the length of Izdes and Gax- 
ws, and all of them to riſe from one 
Lake in the Mountains of Tar- . 
tay. But from none of theſe Kingdoms 
nown any other way of Paſſage or 

mmerce into China, than by Sea. 

«From Indsftor or the Mogu/'s Coun- 
K there is none other uſual ; and ſuch 
wtavel from thence by Land, are for- 
-«&dto go many Degrees Northward be- 
ae'they turn to the Eaft, to paſs many 
wage Kingdoms or Countries. of the 
ters, to travel through vaſt ſandy 
Difarts, and other prodigious high and 
rep Mountains, where no Carriage or 
eaſt is able to paſs, but only Men on 
bt -- and over one Mountain particu- 
| kly eſteemed the higheſt in the world, 
- Where the Airis ſorthin, that Men can- 
0& trayel over it without danger of 
their Lives, and never in Summer with- 
N vans poroned by the ſcent of cer- 
Si Herbs chat grow. upon it, which is 
Sil when they are.in. flower, After 
vght or niae Months Journey from che 
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Mogul's Court , ſeveral Perſons hav Wh 
travelled this way , till they came ww Wi 
the Wall that defends or divides Ching 
from Tartary, and ſo to the Imperial 
City of Peking, ſituate in the Northern 
parts of this mighty Region, which the 
Chineſe call a world by it (elf, and eſteem! 
themſelves the only reaſonable and ci- 
vilized People, having no Neighboury 
on three ſides, and to the North only the 
Tartars, whom they eſteem but another 
fort of wild or brutiſh Men ; and theres 
fore they ſay in common Proverb, chat 
the Chineſes only ſee with two Eyes, and 
all other Men but with one. | 
By this Situation, and by a Cuſton 
. or Law very ancient. among them,”"of 
ſuffering no ſtranger to come into"thair 
Country, or if they do, not permitting 
Him to go out, or return any more to 
his own, this vaſt Continent continued 
very long, and wholly unknown to the 
reſt of the world, and for as much 'as1 
can find, was firſt diſcovered to us by 
Paulus Venetus, who about four hundred 
years ago made a Voyage from Yenjee, 
thro" Armenia, Perſiz, and ſeveral part 
of Tertary, to that which he names'the 
Kingdom of Caray, and to the famous 
City of Cambaln, ( as he calls them 4 
after 
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ks ſeventeen. ars reſidence of. his 
F520 himifelf*, -in that Court of 
it Cham, \'returned to Venice,” and 
6: World a large Account of this 


Gee "bis tink; and withic two or 

--h adred years feveral Miffionaty 

and Jeſuits have upon Devotion 

Commanc of their Superiots, pierced 

inflate pains and | dangers *thro' 

tele vaſt and ſavage Regions, ſome 

my the Mogst's Country \, ſome thro? 

nie and Perſis , and arrived at+Pe- 

6 & which I rake: no queſtion, (by 

paring all their ſeveral Actounts 

(Relations ) is the ſame famous City 

r i ; called Carmbaluby Paulus Venetws, 

Wed in -the- Northern Provinces of 

| which is' by {him called Ct aj2. 

z reaſon of this difference in Names, 

that when Panlaus Venetus was there, 

I RC m of Eaſt Tartary, calledCargye, 

4 poſſe himſelf by Conqueſt, 

Northern Provincts of | China, 

I'as that' of Peking, where he 

" > bis Reſidence , and which was 

ike the reſt of his Empire; icalled'Cx- 

; an the chief City Cambals, by 1 

tar Name: Aﬀeer Gine timiand theſe 
rinces were again recovered by: the 

M Chineſes, 
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Chineſes, from the Ton ia | 
to their ,old. Chineſe AE me 08 . 
. the King of China, who then cxpe 
the Larkars, fixed the: ſes of his, 


pire at Peking, ( which had; be 

' merly at Nanking:and atiQ Mr 

the Foree-of' his. / Armics = bing. | 
bouts. ,- might Wear detend that 
Frontier againſt TE Fnkous Invaſions, 
the-T artars, whereof they had: 
times: felt the rage.and: 

Aﬀter this recongeyp A 
in Peace., and p 
_ own;Emperors, ll ood hes be 
when the Taertars again invaded. 
and after. a long and. bloody War, of 
above thirty years,” in. the. end, 
rhemſelves , abſolute... Maſters /. oh. the 
whole Kingdom, and & hasever fc 
continued:.. 

This Region, commonly. known by 
the name of Chizs, extends about 
teen-hundred Miles, or thirty: Degrees 
of Northern and Southern. Latitude.” it 
is not eſteemed ſo.much,of Longitude, 
but this is more uncertain, the. Jong 
thro! the whole Country from to 
Welt having not, that I find, beenever 
performed by any European ,' and the 
accounts taken only from report of 
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ſatives. © Net: is it cally ag greed, | 
+ the habitable parts of Chine de- 
vide Weſtward, ſince ſome Authors 
_Etey end in Mountains, ſtored on- 
with wild Beaſts, arid wild Men, chat 
Tre ncicher Laws nor Language ; no: 
Wercommerce with the Chineſes es, than 
defeents ſometimes made u n them, 
1 R ; 5 or: for\'Rapes : And other 
katho , 'Thereare. Eck inacceffible 
ati even in the midſt of Cline, 
Nite firſt accounts may have 'lefr 
reat Countries beyond rhefe Moun- 
which they took for the” utmoft 
For” Ry Kingdom 
Kage it NO be tas which by 
& altar Ie than twelve: or 
N atres miles ;\ Tt muſt be al- 
d @ td: be the grearelſt , richeſt and 
| ulous Kidgdom now * known 
orld; and'Will perhaps be found 
OW its Riches, Fore, Civility and 
En. tothe admirable Confticurion 
8” Government , more than any 
] is Empite confifts of fifteen” ſeve- 
41 d Kin 7dOms, which atleaſt have been 
9 of vid, tho? now governed as Pro- 
"Tees, by their fevera] Vicetoys, © who 
yor'l Ive in Greatgeſs,” Splendor ; "2nd 
__ M 2 Rictzes, 
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Riches , equal to-great and. Soyercign 
Kings. . In the whole Kingdom: DC one 
hundred. and forty five capital Cities, 
of mighty extent and magnificegr Bail 
ing,, and one thouſand three hugdred 
twenty and one. leſſer Cities; but- all 
wallet Tound ; The aumber of Villages 
is infinite, and.no Country.in the known 
world {o full of I nts, nor-f im- 
of proved | EY Agriculture , by - infinite 
| goo numeronts Commodities, þ by 
nals of incredible: length, conjugdt 
ons. of .Rivers, convenience ;of- -Ways 
for-the tranſportation ' of all-: ſort of 
Goods and Commodities from one+Pro- 
vince:to.another-; fo.as no Country has 
ſo great Trade, tho? til very, lately, They 
never had any but among themlelves 
_ and.what theres. now foreign: 2mong 
them,'-is not driven.by the Chineſe go- 
ing ou "of their Country tO, Manage it, 
bur only by their-permiſſion of :tby/7vr- 
tugueſes and Dutch to come-and;trade 
in. ſome. skirts. of their Southern Pro- 
me Toki of thei Greaunes, 1 
.-., For Teſtimonies rGr 
_Thall ooly. add. what; is ag greed gf; thei 
Amous Wall, and of, theirs City' Feking- 
The Stone- wall which Tots © the Nor- 
cher parts of Cu from Tartar ; 
reckoned 


| 
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koned by ſome , twelve , by others 
g hundred miles long, running over 
Recks and Hills, through Mariſhes and 
Tſerts , and making way for. Rivers 


| mighty Arches. "Ir is forty five foot. 


h "and twenty foot thick at the bot- 
mar; divided at certain ſpaces by great 
Towers. "It was builtabove two. thou- 

ſyearSgo, bie with ſuch admitable 
Archirectu e,that where ſome Gaps have 
Jet" beet! broken' down” by the ,Tartars 
mou their Trruptions,' the reſt is ſtill as 
"Wre/as when it was firſt buile, The 
"Ke that-raiſed this Wall, appointed a 

fon of Soldiers; who were liſted and 


4 7 
, 
£ = 
' * 
Lf 


"Rd; "for the defeiice' of it againſt the 


T#rars, -and took their turns by certain 
umbers, at certain times, for the guard 

«ths Frontier. | 

The 'Imperial City of Peking is no- 


- tiny .{o large as ſeveral other Cities of 


Chins (whereof Nanking is efteemed 


We" greateſt) but is' a' regular Four- 
ſquare';' the Wall of each fide is fix 


Wiles in length. - In each of theſe (ides 


"are; three Gates, and on each ſide of 


each "Gate are great Palaces or Forts 
for! the! Guards belonging to them, 
-which are a thouſand Men to each Gate, 


The Streets "run quite croſs, with a 


$1 M 3 through 
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through View: and Paſſage from- cach 
Gate to r=; which, js over -agaialt it ig 
the oppoſite ſide , io theſe: ER une 
ranged. full of tarely Houſes 
The Palace 'of the Emperor 
Miles in compals.,.. confi res 
Courts,” one within.che other, -w 
the laſt-{ where the | Empergr 
is four- hundred paces ſquare--1 
ones twoare on It his Jont "_ 
Officers and G Guards: ;t9.5hg.s wrt 
ſixteen thouſand rſons, . Without: 
Courts are large-agd. Felicia __ 
many artificia Rocks and Hills 
of Rivers drawn into on 
faced with ſquare Stone, 
atchjeved- with. ſuch tle Þ 
tion ,, Coſt and Workmanſhip, 4p 
ching ancient or modern ſeemgtg-came 
near it; andall ſeryed with {ſuch Mag: 
nificence , Order and Spleadaue., thu 
the Audience "of a: dog. =" An 
dor at Peking , ſeems a fight as* ren 
and Noble , as one. of the Triumph: 
Rome-. | 4654 
As other Nations are ſually. let 
guilb'd into Noble and Plebelan;, fo 
Le China may be diftingmſh'd into 
ed and Iliterate. The laſt takes 
= : Body or Maſpof the People who 
are 


___ 
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tgovern'd:;: the firſt comprehends all 


7-10 time or courſe ſucceed them 


it ig * & Magiſtrates that: govern, and. thoſe 
To 


o-Magiſtracy z.for no qther than 
earned are-ever imployed inthe 
vernment , nor .any in the greateſt 
-} ,: that are. not of | thoſe: Ranks 
E Degrees of Learning , »ithat make 
them Ml termed Sages, or Philoſophers, or 
Poctors among: them. 
BButtocomprehend, what this Governs 
mcotiof China is and what the Perſons 
aaployed init, there! will be a-neceſh- 
of knowing what-their Learning is, 
how it makes: them fit for Gavern+ 
ment, very: contrary to what ours in 


bo... "= 


= ope is obſerved to do , and the rea- 


zof ſuch different effetts from the ſame 

& 
bor the two great Heroes of the Chineſe 
Nation were Fohu and Confuchs,; whole 
memories have always continued among 
m Sacred and Adored. Fohw lived 
-four | thouſand years .ago\, and 
;the firſt Founder of their  King- 


| tom, the. progreſs .whereof; has, ever 


| > continued upon their' Records ſo 
r, that they: are: eſteemed :by. the 


iflionary Jeſuits/ unqueſtionable and 
Afulibl For after - the Death of 
M 4 every 


(128) . 

every King, the Succeſſor:appoints'cer, 
tain -perfons to- write. the Memotable 
AQiions of- his Predeceflors Reign; and 
of theſe, an Epitome is afterwards 
drawn: and entred-.into their: Regiſter 
Fohs firſt; reduced them from the.com 
IEEE iginal Lives of Mankind;-intro 

- duced Agriculcure,.Wedlock, diſtiaQi, 
- on of Sexes by different Habits ,7 Laws 
and . Orders of Government ; -He it 
- vented Charaters,:and left; ſeveral ſhor 
Tables or 'Writings: of Aſtronomy 
Obſervations of the.Heavens, of: 
licy, of Phyſick, and Polirical Govern 
ment: . The Chara&ers ba uſed ſeen to. 
have been partly ſtraight Lines af. - 
ferent Lengrhs, and diſtinguiſh'd by 
fereat-..points ; and partly en 
pon and theſe in time were followed 

CharaQcrs,- of which each expiaſed 

one _ r $2 for 

In:theſz ſevera ways, were Tor many 
Centuries,compoſed many Books;among 
the Chineſes, in many ſorts of Lears 
eſpecially Natural and Moral Phi 
phy, pon ke Aſtrology , Phydck 
and:Agriculture. : - | 

Something above two thouſand: years 
ago, lived Confachu,the moſt learned, wile 
| and rircuvus of all the Chineſes, m for 
waom 


G = 
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2th the Kiag and Magiſtrates, in 
ht Age, and all of themmnthe Ages 
by ſeem to haye had the greateſt De- 
reace that has any where been, rendred 
- noi almancHe writ manyTrafts, | 
and11 Tathee digeſted all the Learning of 
ents even-from the firſt Wrizing 
p Tables of Fobs,.9s, lealt 3 all char. he 
oe neceſſary on uſcful to-Maakiad, 
r perſonal, civilor political Capa- 
& which were, then received. and 
We aſecated (with. ſo great, Eſteem 
5 Weneration,thatnone has queſtioned 
he whit ,, but.admitted: it;,. as 
ir rueſt and belt Rules of "Opinion, and 
te ,:10'that /tis enough in all Argu- 
: at; that Confuchs has faid it. 
ome-time after, lived a King, who 
iſe. a. new. period of- Time, from 
own Name and Reign, endeavoured 
aboliſh! the Memory of all-that, had 
alled--. before him, and' cauſed: all 
thoks to be burnt , except thoſe af 
' Ebylick and Agriculture. .. Out of: this 
' Win to Learning, , eſcaped, either by 
- Wance, or ſome private Induſtry, the 
Epi oms or Regiſters of the ſeyeral. ſuc- 
ellions of their Kings, ſince Fobs, and 
the works of Confuchs, or at-leaſt a part 
Mom, which have. lately in Frey. 
n cen 
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os i as or Gomitiba 
upon them ; aad:one of the Jeceeding 
AO INg SLOW thatr oorher Lean 
ing ſhould be taught , I. £xet- 
ciſed but what was axcrahed on of 
theſe five Books ; and'fo-Learni 
ever fince continued in" Chins,-whol 
confined to the Writings of theſe 
Men,. or rather to thoſe of their Prince 
of Philoſophers, the great and renown: 
ed Confiutius. 
; Imp Sum of his Writings ſeems to 
of af Mor vin 'of Ethicks, that 
Moral' Yirtues , either; Per- 
ſonal / Oeconomical ;' Civil or 1 
and frairied for the Inſtitution-at 
-dutt of Mens Lives, their Fam pr 
rlicje "Governments, but has 'of- the 


aft; 


(. x$x ) 


jg the bent'of his thoughts and. rea! 
&, rundifngupand ENS wa ſcale; 


| oÞ0praed cart be ns, 6 ut I” 
X FIC! an 
ef s hi py ut FN be: 


"'Fdlicity of NN ind, 

dation , EB: 'ehis; Price 
pores: Peaſant, ſhould ehdea- 
' be"good and wiſe and 'vertu- 
y far as\his own Thoughts, the 
$ of others,- of the Laws of his 

wry can'tſtru@&him.. '- = 
he chief Principles he ſeems to hy 
A7-XC a foundation , 4ndbhilds up- 
- That every"! Man gught to ſtudy 
= deavour'the 1 eat | and per. 
Hg of - hisown Natural'Reaſon, to 
preateſt height he is capable, ſo as 
hay never (or as ſeldom as can be) 
1 fwerve from the Law of Na- 
-in the courſe'and condu of - his 
# That this being not to be done, 
hout much thought , inquiry and 
tence , makes Study and Philoſophy 
ary , which teaches;men "what is 
M647; and whit'is bad either in its 
| a'N ature or for heirs , and conſe» 
Jntly what is to be done, and what 
 wvoided, *by every Man in his 
Fl Seation: or Capacity: "That in 


this 
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: 
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low for the lameneſs and R_—_ 
Franſlations out of Langtia 
% Saaners of writing, infinitely Rering 
jours. So as the Man appearsto have 
=| y of a very- exttaordinary--Gentus, 
jighty' Learning, admirable Virtue, 
ear, a true: Patriot of his 
yatry,- and Loverof , Mankind. 
[hi $.is the Learning of the Chineſes, 
all other ſorts are either-diſuſed or 
pb & .among them; all that 'which 
/Scholaftick. or Polemick:,: is w_ 
ya or unpraQtiſed , and ſerves, I 
E. mong us, for little more, than to 
þ Doubts and” Diſputes, Heats and 
* Anintaſiriceand) FaCtions, in all 
roverſe of Religion or: Govern- 
. Even Aſtrology 7 Phyſick and 
niſtry, are but 1gaoble Studies, tho 
are many -among them thar excel 
all theſe;and the Aftrologersaremuch 
ogue among the Vulgar, as well as 
ir) Predictions ; The Chymitſts apply 
- themſelves chiefly to the arch of* the 
un 1M Medioite.for health and length 
* 1 retending: to make; Men Im- 
kt: Lit; they can find 1t out; The Phy- 
+ gker ,-10-the-knowledge of the 
pulſe, 96 of all Gmple Medicines, and 
e further ; but in the firſt, are fo 
Skilful 
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| 6-4 they pretend not only totellby 
it, how, many hours;or days a fick Man 
v was buthow many. years a Manin 
perſeSlexming health'may live,” in caſt 
of ao Accident or TRE apt Sins = 

es this end: to-reheve a 

"4 Ren allow to be cured.” 
never letiblogd', but fay'if the wy 
roo. falt/}. there is'no-need of ladiy 
any of the: wearer, but..only of 

 away:thefire from underir, and f 

| allay all heats of the blood;by? 
dyet, and cooling herbs; 

Butalt this Learning is* — 

Mechanical plies ==. 30 je.” the Cos: 
futian ' only efſential- ahd©incorpar 
to their Government, into 'which'none 
enters without having : firſt palled thro 
the ſeveral Degrees. "To attain'nt; 
firſt neceſſary the knowledge-of- 
Letters 'or-CharaCters,- and: to rhis'mult 
be applied at leaſt renror: rio gns 
ſtudy and. diligence, and rwenty”: 

+ great. perfe&tion init : For by all=Þv 

; pather 01 out of ſo many Authors as: have 
written of China,” Ho) have no. Lexrers 
at all , but only ſo: many Clin 
expreſſing fo many Words : Theſe 
faid byſome , to'be ſixty | by grhen 
eighty, and by others Gilſcore (Pe 4 


ad. upon the whole: their writing ſeems 
c "= ; be like that of og ns "i 

3, .in caſe there were a different 

ra, er VE for every. word in 
Language. Their Writing is nei- 
fro T ts or hand to right like the 
nor from right to left like the 

ic 1guages, but from top to bot- 
WE Paper cas ſtraight Line,and 
beginning again at the top till. the 


(x 


Tt Learning of Ching therefore con» 
is .ficſt in the, Knowledge of their 
Laguage, and next, in the. Learning, 
\Tady and Pratice of the Writings of 
afar iws, and. his four great Dilogkes: 
AS/ ever Tz: man grows more perte& 


3 
- 7 \ w 
| 


\Whoth theſe , ſo he is more eſteemed 

ad: dvanced ; nor 1s it enough. to.have 

| | Confutius , unleſs it be diſcovered 

: "eh g the principal parts. of him 

tir memories, and the practice of 
um.19-theic lives. 

ahhh "Learned among them are, pro- 

by three Degrees ; The firſt ma 

Jay Np of Sophie in our. Col- 

s after. two, or three years ſtanding, 

its Degree is conferred | by  pub- 

KP appointed for-that. pur- 


who go through the chief Me, 
0 
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of each- Provigc#/once : a year, 
on {{tutiny, admit tych of "he ops | 


X\ . bs : 
- 4 - - = 
_ bv 


_ dates as they approve, to this "Degree, 


Regiſter their. Names, and give them a 
Badge belonging ro this firſt form'of the 
Learned. 3 

The ſecond Degree is promoted with 
more form, and performed-once three 
years, ina great College built forth 
purpoſe inthe chief City-of: each King. 
doeny - ſeveral Examiners app 

y the 1 ing, and ftrict _ F, 

elit both of Langu 
ng, and much Critick' Capone 
Writings , produced by t Far 
tenders, 'and ſubmitted 'to the Exaini- 
ners. This ,Degree may reſemble: that 
of Maſters of Arts i io our Colleges, and 
is conferred with .a'new Badge ly 
ing tor. x legs 

The' third Degive may .be coripare 
to that'of DoQors among tis in'any 
- our: Swiences , and 1s never onkzxred, 
butia.che Imperial City f Pe mr:a 
great Forms and Solemniries, aft er much 
examining, and” deliberation of»! 
Perſons appointed for that purpole, 1 
of [this -Degree- there are 'never* #0 bc 
above three hundred at a- time in the 
whole Empire, befides fuch as are a&tus 


ally 
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(yin the Ry or Government ; 
who are all choſen our of: the Perſons 
thave commenced or attained this 
of. Learning. Upon the taking 
ocores they repair to a Temple 
Confutins, which is ereCted ,in each 
thy, and adjoins to the Colleges; and 
1 hey perform” the Worſhip and 
Wemonies appointed in honour of his 
mory , as the great Prince or Hero 
( Learned, 

DE-chieſe Perſons all their Councils, 

all their: Magiſtracies are compoſed; 
ut C - apr are choſen all their Chief 
cers and Mandarines, both Civil and 
a oy With theſe the Emperors and 
oys of Provinces, and Generals of 
ics adviſe upon all great occaſions, _ 
| -n their Learning and Virtue 'make 
them'efteemed more able for the execu- 
wrand diſcharge of all publick- Em- 
wyments, than the. longeſt PraQtice and: 
nce in other Countries; and- 
ythey come into Armies, | they are 
found braver and more generous in ex- 
g their Lives upon all great- qCca- 


bs, :than the boldelt Soldiers of their 


W, for the Govecament , it is abs 


Une Monarchy, there being no other 
Laws 
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Laws" in Chia but-the King's __ 
and Commands and it is likewiſe 
reditary; till deſcending to the. nexy of 
Blood. - 

But Ml Orders and Commands of the 
King proceed through his Councils, and 
_ are :madeupon the Recommendation or 

Petition"of the Council proper: and ap- 
pointed:for that Afﬀair 3 ſo that all: mat- 
rers are debated, determined, . and-Cop- 
cluded by the ſeveral: Cou ;./and 
then” upon their | Advices or. ts 
made tothe King,. they are 'dand 
_ by-him, and: pals into 

great Offices of State tra like 
file by the King, upon the: ſine 
Azchimatantiacions or Petitions of hi 
. feveral Councils ; fo: that none-ars-pro 
ferred bythe. Humour of rhe Prince him- 
felf, nor by favour of any Miniſter; by 
Flattery or Corruption, but. by force of 

"Virtue, which obſerved by the fo 
veral\Councils , gain their Recommes 
dations or: Feritions r0oithe King, 

The: chief Officers are either phaſe of 
Stazerefiding conſtantly at Court, and 
dy whom xn whole Empire is 
ed 3 Or the-Proviocial Officers ,-VKe- 
roys, ahd Magiſtrates or Rn -} 


( 189) 
r'the firſt , there are in the Tmpetial 
City? at. Peking fix ſeveral Coundils; 
of Þ (ens ome ' Authors affirm, one great 
Co —— that divides it ſelf into fix 
* but diſtin& Branches. Some dif- 
e/is alſo made by Writers , con- 
Kdgi:the nature/ or the buſineſs of 
; of Councils. But that which ſeems 
t nerally agreed, is, That the firſt 
Gtheſe ſix is a Council of Stare, by 
din-all Officers through the whole 
dom are choſen according to their 
ting and Merit. The ſecond is, 
zouncil of Treaſury, which has in- 
Ati 100 into the whole Revenue,and the 
tcipts and Payments chat are made 
Fout of it. The third takes care 
e Temples, Offerings, Feaſts and | 
emonies belonging to thern, as hke- 
+ Learning, and the Schools 'or 
 Edlleges deſigned for it. The fourth is 
ti Council of War , which difpoſes of 
Military Offices and Honours, and all 
tefy/ of War and Peace, chat is by 
ITY Command HMued upoii their 
j0ns. The fifth rakes care of 
a or Publick Buildings; #nd 
ar Fleets. And the ſixth is a Council 
Court of Juſtice or Judic#ture, tn all 
vauſes both Civil and Crimidaal, 
0 N 2 Each 
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Each' of theſe Councils has a Pref 
dent and two Afſliſtants or chief Sects 
taries , whereof one fits at-his Right, 
and the other on his Left Hand, who 
digeſt and regiſter the Debates and Or. 
ders of the Council. And belides theſe, 
there are|in each Council Ten: Coun- 
ſellors. 9 

By theſe Councils the whole-Empire 
of China is govern'd through all theſeve- 
ral Kiogdoms that compole it ;' andthey 
have ineach Province particular Officers, 
Intendants and Notaries , from: 
they receive conſtant Accounts, and to 
whom they ſend conſtant Inftruftions 
concerning all Paſſages or Aﬀairsof mo 
ment in any of the ſeveral Provinces 0f 
the Kingdom. _ 1 

There are, beſides theſe ſix, feveril 
ſmaller Councils , as one for the Aﬀairs 
of the King's Women, for his Houſhold, 
and his Domeſtick Chancery::of | Ju- 
ſftice. But above all, is the Council of 
the Colaos, or chief Miniſters, whoare 
ſeldom. above five or ſix in number, 
but Perſons of the moſt conſummate 
Prudence and Experience , who- after 
having ; paſſed , with. great Applauſe, 
through the other Councils or Govern- 


ments of Provinces; are at laſt adyanced 
| | to 
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this ſupreme Dignity, and ſerve as a 
y Council, or rather a Junto, ſit- 
with the Emperor himſelf, which 
allowed to none of the others: To 
ele are preſented , all the Reſults or 
queſts' of the other Councils , and 
g'by their advice approved, they 
aeby the Emperor: ſigned and ratified, 
So diſparcted. 
| og always attended, by ſome. 
{the chicfeft and moſt renowned 
Philoſophers or Sages of the Kingdom, 
tho; attend) the Emperor , and - ſerve 
in receiving all Petitions, and give 
ter opinions upon them to the Em- 
xi6t or; the Colaos ," as alſo upon any 
mittersof. great moment and difficulty, 
then -they are conſulted : And theſe 
p\choſen out of two Aſſemblies re- 
ng at Peking , and conliſting of ſixty 
d-each, but all choice Perſons, whoſe 
dom. and Virtue, are generally 
wwn:and applauded: They are im- 
dyed in-all matters of Learning , and 
Wing neceſſary Orders therein , keep- 
og/all the:publick Writings and order- 
oz-and "digeſting them, regiſtring all 
_ Laws and' Orders of 'State, and out' of 
tek are appointed, by: cach ſucceed- 
| King; tome perſons to relate 'and 
N 3 regiſter 
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regiſter the Times and' AQtic 
Predeceſſor. They, are at their es 
much given to Poetry, in winch, they. 
compile the Praiſes. of Virtubus Meg 
and-AQtions, Satyrs, againſt Viece;, In- 
ſcriptions for Monuments and criumphal 
Arches , and ſuch hke Compoſitions. 
And laſtly out of theſe (as they grow 
in Eſteem and Fame of Wi and 
Virtue) are choſen and adyanced by 
Degrees, the Officers. of mn 26d 
Counſellors inthe {ſeveral Coun 
none: ever arrives. to be:x Calso:; that 


has not becn of one of theſe nan Pang 
blies. MW, (1 T8 


Bach particular:Kingdom: of ve Em- 


ire, has the ſame Councils, !#fome 
inks like them-;for' the Goveorm 
that particular Province 3 
beſides' in each;-a | Surinten 
more immediately: from C | 
ſ\peSthe courſe o& Aﬀeaics ;>&Cegn 
Juſtice and Manners, withou Whole 4P- 
prgyal ; no capital Sentencocs:ave [to 
cxecuted ; ; And:zthird- Qt 2r ; "i 
played by the. BmypreGs; inthe; r 
of .an. Almooerg: whoſe bufintf is: only 
thatof Charity;18nt Relicfof rhe Poor 
and diſtre(ſed;; and (ctring froe Pr 


TESTS. 
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#ibeliges , in each Province, {4 Parti» 
"fl i guacil, to take care of _Learn- 
0g to.appoint Rules and Exami- 
gs tor the ſeveral Degrees thereof, 
| Were, endleſs to enumerate all the 
.Orders: of. this State, which 
_; Begin by... a reach of Senſe 
pd- om ,.. beyond. what we meer 
+.4a/any. other. Goverameat of the 


be: z-but by {ore few, the reſt May 
juds d. 


4. Prince of the Royal Blood has 
+R venue aſhgned, him, and a City 

re. .he is bound ro nelide, and. never 
1 tai Qui of it ,, wichout the Emperor's 
Fe It Mei Degrees. of: People: are di- 
weudh'd by theis Raby and the ſeve- 
Mn, by , ſeyeral Badges upon 
Jn a And, the. .Colour worn by. the 
imperor;,, which, is | LOO 4; never 


by; other, perſon. whatſoever, 
LEE 5 a Boued over cbs D Door, 
p WIN orgin 15 witen,,the Number , Sex 
ad- Quality, of, the Perſons. livigg in 
b; Ales Pt 19 , 
l Cli$-aPPRiot [9:40 wrt: 

Wo: Qarc) thats this, be. © ogy en done, 


ToHiuce,  Wiere. he, was borg » | 
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on the belief ; that in matters of Toftice 
Men will be partial to.their Friends, as 
_ in thoſe of War, Men will fight bet 
for their own Country. Noneevercon- 
tinues in any Office above three year, 
unleſs upon a new EleQtion/3-and noge 
put out for miſcarriage-in bis' Sans 
1s again admitted to any Im 
The two great hinges of ran 
ments,” Reward a Puniſhment, are 
no where turned with greater care, nor 
exerciſed with more Bounty 'and Seve- 
rity. Their Juſtice is rigorous,upoh all 
Offe Sm 8; Law \ but tiene 
more exemplary, an upon corruption 
in Judges. T Bildearhis; wy. ny 
made into their- ignorance | 
neſs, and even into: and 
raſhneſs'in their Sentences :-and avthe 
firſt js puniſhed with” Death, lr 
are, with Diſmiffion and Diſgrace. The 
Rewards of Honour ( befides' thoſe 
advancement ) ate confetred , by 
tents: | from [the Em eror.,! | 
Merits /ond. -Bravri Privy 


| ary Toſcriptions: __ ) 
FAO! y towntds «Qing 

Catnnry, Ales by”"ere | 
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je he ſervice of them. Agriculture is 

jcouraged by-fo many ſpecial privi- 

» from the Crown , and the Com- 

nLaws or Cuſtoms of the Country, 

mar. whatever Wars happen, the Til- 

ker / of the ground are untouched, as 

PTthey were ſacred, like Priefts in 0- 

places , ſo'as no Country in the 

d was ever known to be ſo culri- 

Med, -as the whole Kingdom of China. 

ſonour and ReſpeCt , is no where paid 

#No bility or Riches ſo much, as it is 

> to Virtue and Learning, which 

w-equally regarded , both ' by 'the 

jee''and the People And the ad- 

nent to Office of Perſons only for 

fling: in' thoſe Qualities , prevents 

 Cankers of Envy and FaCtion, / that 

wpt and deſtroy ſo many eo Go- 

nts. Every one ng: Pre- 

tmen at here, purels by ens 5 

pthat of other men. 'Tho' the King 
termoſt abſolute-in the world , ſince 

e are -no-other 'Laws 1n China but 

h he makes ;: yet all matters; being 

ed: .and repreſemed; by - his 

Wet the Humours and Paſſions of 

ſ Prince eriter -not-into: the forms or 

Þ: of: the /Government:,; but: his 

at favours to'\Men or Womeo, are 

diſtributed 
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diſtributed in the /Preferments of -his 
Houſhold-, or. out of- the vaſt Fn 
that is particularly applied to it , for i} 
ſupport of the greatelt Expence and | 
Magaihcence that appears 4n-/any- Py.  ; 
lace of 'the world..-;So that it may 
truly be faid , that no King; is $row | 
ſerved and obeyed, mare honoured. or | 
rather” adored ; and- no. Feople better If | 
govern'd; nor. with greater Eale ad |. 
| Felicity.” - 
\ Upon theſe Fazndations and Iakity 
tions, by ſuch Methods and-Qeders, the 
Kingdom of Ching ſeems tobe. framed 
and policed with the utmoſt Forge-20d 
, Reachof;Human Wiſtiom, ; Reaſagand 
Contrivance , and in--Practice;49"exps| 
the: veryi1S :culations of, other. Men, 
and all thoſe imaginary Schemes-of the 
' © Evuropran'Wits, the, Inſticutions of: Xe 
- nophan ;"the. Re - of - Plato. zh 
EN UVtiopia's. or | Occand's of | aur-:Modera 
Writers, | And this wil; perhaps-bn 
 Jowed: by any: —_—. # no 


| * af te thi Goreromee xr. 
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ls -Andred years , and' the longeſt 
we 1K of any Government we meet 
tor Þ gth-in Story. The numbers of Peo- 
M 8 pleand of their Forces, the Treafures 
I - Revenues of the Crown), 'as' well 
ay alth and Plenty of the Subje&ts, 
« ths Hlagnificence of thejr publick Build- 
OF it ns Works, would be incredible, 
er ot \ were not confirmed by the con- 
nd » Teſtimontes of Paulus Venctus, 
Itinias Kercherus, with feveral other 
FF h dns, in 1ralian, Portugueſe andDutch, 
'Y | ber F-Dy Mifltronary Friars, ar Perſons 
d yd thicher upon Trade'or Em- 
d Þ (al ales upon that 'occafjon 3 | Yer the 
d ff whele Government'is repreſented, as a 
ul; to; p managed with as much Facility, 
% | oder _ 'a. common” Family, 
x Fl ſofter winds the number of 
& in China: before the laſt Tarrar 
A 3 hy F ether dnk two hundred 
vB Miltons; Tadecdthe Canals curthroygh 
b Þ WCvnttry;, 6 made by ConjunRions = 
F | Rivers, are 4b infioice, ano ſuch 
f "ui is; and {0'*| peruall ed with _ 
[ Bats whe ons 'of” 557 Les , that 
_ delic foe ere ate 'near as 
f Ir _ in theſe and*the' Ships 
i Thr are filled; who 
i as thofe upon the 
l wy 'Tis 
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'Tis true, that as Phyſicians ſay, the 
higheſt Degree of Health in'a Budy, 
ſubjeQs it to the greateſt danger and. 
violence of ſome Diſeaſe ; ſo the per. 
fetion of this Government or Conftity- 
tion, has had the ſame effe& , joined 
with the accident of- their. Situation, 
upon ſuch a Neighbour as the Tartar. 
For theſe, .by the hardneſs and. poyer- 
ty of their Country. and their Lives, 
are-the boldeſt and the -fiercelt People 
in the world; and the moſt eaterprizing. 
Oa t'other lide , the Excellence of the 
Chineſe Wit and Governmeat, readers 
them, by great Eaſe, Pleaty and Luxury, 
1a time effeminate, and. thereby expoſes 
them to frequent Attempts and Invali- 
ons of their {ſavage Neighbours. Three 
ſeveral rimes, upon their Records, the 
T ariars have conquered great parts of 
the Kingdom of China, :and after lang 
eſtabliſhmeats there, have been: 
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in no cireamſtance or light 


in this, thatit has wadee 
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Tempeſts and Inundations , as fix 
es of Race among their Kings by 
al Wars, and four Conqueſts by fo- 


reign and barbarous Forces. For under 


the preſent Tartar Kings, the Govern- 
ment-continues ſtill the ſame, and inthe 
s of the Chineſe learned; and all 
change that appears to have been 
, by ſuch a Storm or. Revolution 
'been only, that a Tartsr Race fits 


the Throne inſtead of a Chineſe ; and 


he Cities and ſtrong places are Gar- 

nlan'd by Tartar Soldiers , who fall by 

kgrees into the Manners, Cuſtoms and 

Inguape of the Chineſes. So great a 

elpeQ, or rather Veneration, is paid to 

this wiſe and admirable Conſtitution, 

wer by its Enemies and Invaders ,- that 

both Civil Uſurpers and Foreign Con- 

grors, vVye with Emolatioo; who ſhall 

tke greateſt Court, and give moſt ſup- 

rt co it, finding no other means to ſe- 

are-ctheir own Safety and Eaſe, by the 

Obedience of the People, than the Eſta- 

bliſhment and Preſervation of their An- 
nt Conſtitutions and Government. 

® The great Idea which may be concei- 

of the Chineſe Wiſdom and Know- 

as well as their Wit, Ingenuity 

Civility, by all we either read = 

ee 
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ſee of them, is apt to be lefſencd by 
their groſs and fottuthTdolatry ; but af 
it ſelf is only among the V ulgar or If. 
terate, who Worſhip/after cheir manger, 
whatever Idols belong to each City, or 
Village or Family, and the Temples and 
Prizſts belonging to them , are 1a uſual 
requeſt among the common People and 
the Women. But the Learned adore the 
Spirit of. the world , which they hold to 
be Eternal, and this withour cmples, 
Idols or Prieſts. And the Emperoronly 
1s allowed--to f{acrifice at certain 'tumes, 
by himſelf or his Officers, at rwo Tem- 
ples in the two Imperial Cities of Peking 
and Nanking, one dedicated to Heaven, 
and rother to the Earth. ' 

This I mention, toſhew how the fur- 
theft Eaſt-and Weſt may. be found to 
agree in Notions of Diviaity , as well 
as tn Excellence of Civit or  Politick 
Conſtitutions, by paſhng at. one leap 
from theſe of Chin« to thoſe of Pew, 
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FT IS known enough , that about 
+4 the year 1484. Alonſo Sanchez, 
laſter of a Spaniſh Veſlel that uſually 
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© Þþ iced from choſe Coaltsto the Canoes 
ly  mdMnders's, was 10 bis Paſſage between 
5 zele Iflands, furprized with a furious 
1. | $gro\. at Eaſt, fo violent, that he was 

wed $0 let his Ship driye before it 
F Khout any Sail, and ſo black , that 


within twenty eight days he could not 
ake. the heighth of the Sun. That he 
vs at length caft upon a Shore, but 
whether l{land or Continent , he could 
Gor but full of ſavage People. That 
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er-iafinite T'oils, Dangers and Miſe- 
of (Hunger and Sickneſs, he made 
length one of the Tercera Iflands, 
with.only five mea left, of ſeventeen he 
= out, and meeting, there with 

famous Colambo, made him ſuch Re- 
lions ,. and {© pertinent Accquats of 
bis; Voyage , as gave occalion: for the 
Giſkovery of America, or the Weſt rs 


"— 


—_ 
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by this Man ſo renowned ia our Modern 

Story. f 
Whatever Predi&ions have beea ſince 
found out or applied towards the Dil 
covery of this New world, or Stories 
told of a certain Prince in Wales, ha. 
ving run. the ſame Fortune,” or of the 
ancient Carthagenians, -I do not find, by 
all I have read upon this SubjeQ, any 
reaſon to believe , that any- Mortals, 
from Ezrope or Africs , had ever traced 
theſe unknown Paths of that Weſtern 
Ocean , or left the leaſt Footſteps of 
having diſcovered thoſe Countries ; be- 
fore 4/onſo Sanchez and his Crew. Up. 
on the arrival of the Spaniards there 
with Columbys , they found "Nature a 
naked as the Inhabitants ; in moſt parts 
no thought of buſineſs, further than the 
moſt natural Pleaſures or Neceflities of 
Life ; Nations divided by natural 
bounds of Rivers, Rocks or Mountains, 
or difference of Language 3 Quarrels 
among them, 'only for Hunger or Luft; 
the Command in Wars, given'to'the 
ſtrongeſt or the braveſt ; and in Peace, 
taken, up or exerciſed by -the'boldeſt 
among them ; and their Lives-com- 
monly {peat in the moſt innocent eq- 
tertaiaments , of Hunting , ons » 
ealt- 
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ing, or in the moſt careleſs lei. 


- There were among them many Prin- 
cipalities, that ſeemed to have grown 
p, from. the Original of Paternal Do- 
ninion , .and ſome Communities with 


Irders and Laws ; but the two great 
Jominions, were thoſe of Mexico and 
ery, which had arrived to ſuch Extent 
f Territoty , Power and Riches, that 
{mazed thoſe, who had been enough ac- 
Wainted with the Greatneſs and Splen- 
vr of the wes war Kingdorms. And1 

wer met with any Story ſo enter-. 
aining , as the Relations 'of the ſeve- 
al Learned Spaniſp Jeſuits and others, 
oncerning theſe Countries and People, 


it their Native Innocence aad Simpli- 


ty. Mexico was fo vaſt an Empire, 
bat it was well repreſented by the 
vmmon Anſwer of the [ndiaxs, all a- 
bag that Coaſt, to the Spaniards, when 
ey came to any part, and asked the 
eople whether they were under Mon- 
ſezams, Quien noes eſclavo de Montezu- 
s? Or, Who is not a Slave of Monte» 
wma? As if they thought the whole 
world was ſo. They might cruly call 
Slave, for no Dominion was ever ſo 


iiolute, ſo tyrannous, and fo cruel, as 
®, his, 
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his. -Among-other 'Trjbutes impeſed. ; 
on the People, one was of Men, to be 
ſacrificed every , year $9 an ugly de- 
formed Idol, in the great [Temple of 
Mexico. Such numbers as. the King 
pleaſe of poor Victims, were Bid upon 
uch .Extents of Cities or Villages, or 
Numbers .of . Inhabitants, and. there 
choſen by Lot , to fatisfy ſuch bloody 
and inhuman Taxes. Theſe were ofren 
influenced by the Priefts ,. who when 
they BY wel grow gs either 
in reſpect to .themſelves, or Devotion 
ro their Idols , would fend to. tell the 
King, that the Gods were hungry, and 
thereupon , the common Tribute was 
railed ; ſo as that year, the Spanigrds 
landed and invaded Mext#co., there had 
been above thirty thouſand Men facri- 
be to this cruel Superſtition. And this 
was ſaid to. have given grout { 
for the eaſy Conquelts of the Spani- 
ards , by the willing Revolts and Sub- 
miſſions of the Natives to any new Do- 
minion. 

The ſame was obſerved to happen in 
Pers, by the general hatred and ayver- 
fion of the People in that, Empire to 
Atahaalpa, who being a Baſtard of the IF 
Tyca's Family, had BR by Po ces.00e 
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y, and afterwards by crueltyand 


Niolence, raiſed himſelf x0 the Throne 


era, and cut off with mercileſs cru- 


thy, all the Maſculme'R ace of the true 


Blood, that were at Man's Eſtate, 


@ tear it, after that 'Line had laſted 
ure and ſacred , and reigned with un- 
= Felicity, both to themfelves 


their Subjects, for above eight hun- 


yea 
= his Kingdom. is faid to have exrend- 


near ſeven [hundred Leagues in 
th, from North to South, and about 
hundred and twenty in Breadth:; 


—_— by the Parifick 


n; on the Eaſt by Mountains 'im- 

le for Men or Beaſts, and as ſome 
even Birds themſelves ; the heipht 
wan as makes" their tops always 
red with Snow, ever io that warm 
gion; On the North/tis bounded with 

x great River, and'on the Sourth'wirh 
pther, which ſeparates it from'' the 
ince of Chi/z , that.reaches to the 


Marellan Straits. 
The: Kingdom of Pers deduced its 
Original from their great Heroes, Main 
\Copac , and his'Wite and Siſter Coye 
. Hams; who are ſaid ro have. firſt ap- 
peared! in that Country, near a mighty 
Q 2 Lake, 
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Lake,which is ſtill ſacred with themup- 
on this occaſion. -: ”-. - 
. Before this'time, the People of theſe 
Countries are reported to have. lived 
like the: Beaſts among them, without 
any. Traces of Orders , Laws .or- Reli- 
' gion, without other Food than from the 
Trees or the Herbs, or what Game they 
could catch; without further Proviſion 
than for preſent Hunger, without any 
Cloathing or Houſes,but:dweltin Rocks 
or Caves, or Trees, to: be ſecure'from 
Wild-Beaſts, or in EE Hills, if they 
were in fear of fierce Neighbours. When 
0 Copac, and his Sifter, came firſt 
into theſe naked Lands, as they wete 
perſons of excellent Shape and moo 
{o they were adorned with ſuch C 
as continued afterwards the .ufual habit 
of the Txcs's, by which Name they 
called themſelves. They told the Peo- 
ple, who came firſt about them, that 
they _ = _ _ Dagues of rhe 
_ Sun, and that their Father, cakingp! 
of the miſerable Condition of ym, 124 
had- ſent them down-to reclaim-rthem 
from thoſe beſtial Lives, and co inſtruQt 
them, how to live happily and. fafely, 
by obſerving ſuch Laws, Cuſtoms and 
Orders , as their Father the Sun had 
| com 
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commanded theſe his children to teach 


them... The great rule they firſt taught 
was, That every man ſhould live ac- 
cording to Reaſon, and conſequently, 
. neither ſay nor do any thing to others, 
that they were not willing others ſhould 


Gy ordo to them, becauſe it was againſt 
all: common reaſon, to make one Law 
for our {elves -and another for other 

le. And this was the great princi- 


fl all their Morality. In the next 


, that they ſhould worſhip the Sun, 
Who took care of 'the whole world, 
ave life to all Creatures, and made the 
| grow, and the Herbs fit for Food 
t maintain them ; and was fo careful 
and ſo good, as to ſpare no pains of his 
own, - but to go round the world every 
tay, to inſpect and provide for all that 


' Was upon. it, and had ſent theſe his two 


Children down on purpoſe , for the 


good and happineſs of Mankind , and 


to' rule them with the ſame care and 


-goodneſs that he did the world. After 


og they taught them- the Arts moſt 


| for Life, as Mango Copac, to 


5324 ( or 'the common Indian 


\Grain) at. certain ſeaſons, to preſerve 
'Ttagainſt others, ro build Houſes againſt 
lack encies of Air, and danger of 


O 3 Wild- 


.: a8?) 
Wild-Beaſis , to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by Wedlock into ſeveral Families, to 
cloathe:themſelves ,-1ſo as to cover at 
leaſt the ſhame of -nakedneſs , to tame 
and nouriſh ſuch Creatures-as might be 
of common uſe and fuſtenance. Coy 
Mama taught the Women to Spin and 
Weave., both Cotton ,- and: certain 
coarſe Woolls of ſome Beaſts among 
them. | W 

With theſe InſtruQions and Inventi- 
ons they were {0 much believed in-all 
they ſaid, and adored for what they did 
_ and taught of common utility ;-thar chey 
_ were followed by great numbers of Peo- 
ple. obſerv'd) and obey'd like Sons: of 
the Sun, ſent down from Heaven to in- 
ſtruQ and to goyern thers. - 'Munge Co 
pac had in his Hand a rodob Gold about 
two. Foot long, and five Inches round. 
He ſaid, that his. Father the Sunrhad-pi- 
ven it him , and bid kimwhen'he'tre» 
velled Northward: from the Lake; ho 
{hould every time:he reſted; ſtrike: this 


Wand downs ; iato;' the + gronnd", and 
where. at the firſt;ſroke it- ſhould £0 
down to, the, very top, -he ſhould there 
build a Temple to the-Sun , andfix the 
.Seat of his Government. was 


This 
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+ This fell out to be in the Vale of 
to || Cozco', where he founded that City, 
at | which was head of this great Kingdom 
ne of Pers. 
be | Here he divided his Company” into 
1 | two Colonies or Plantations, and called 
id | one the high Ciſco ,; and tother the 
in | bow, and began here to be a Lawgiver 
g | totheſe People. In each of theſe were 
# firſt a Thouſand'Families, which he 
cauſed all 'to be. Regiltred ,, with the 
gmbersin'each. This he did by Strings 
of ſeverat Colours, and Knots of feve- 
rat Kinds - and Colours /upon then,” by 
nh both. accounts were kept of 
Wings: Sand times, and as much expreſſed 
of their minds, as was neceſſary in a 
Government, where neither Letters nor 
Money, nor conſequently Diſputes or 
-Avarice, with their conſequences, ever 


entred. 
--Heinfſtituted Decurions through both 


theſs-Coloriies, t hat is, one over my 
'Ten' Families, another over Fifty',: 
= over a' hundred, a fourth over ve 


, acid a fifth over a Thouſand ;- 
-and to this laſt; they' gave the name of 
"#Curacs' or - Govertior, Every' Decu- 
ion, wasa Cenſor, aParton, and aJudge 


-of Arbiter it ſmall-Controverſies atone: 
O 4 thoſe 
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thoſe under his charge, - They-' took 
care that every one cloathed themſelyes, 
laboured, and: lived according-to the. 
orders given them by the Tzcs's, from 
their Father the Sun; among which one 
was, That none whocould work, ſhould 
be idle, more than to reſt after labour; 
and that none who could not-work, by 
Age, Sickneſs , or Invalidity, {hould 
want, but be maintain'd by the others 
pains. .. Theſe were ſo much obſerved, 
that in the whole Empire of Pers, and 
during the long race of the Tzcs Kings, 
no Beggar was ever known ,- and no 
Woman ever ſo much as went to-ſce a 
Neighbour , but with their Work .1n 
their hands, which they : followed all 
remember a ſtrain'of refin'd- Civality 
among them , which was, that. when 
any Woman went to ſee: another. of 
equal or ordinary Birth, ſhe, worked at 
her own Work jn the other's Houſe, but, 
if ſhe made a Viſit to any. of the Palla's, 


LT «. 
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( which was-.the,.name by which. they 
called all the Women of the grue Royal 
Blood, as . Tncs's was that of: the Men) 
 then.they. immediately deſired the Palla 
to-give them a piece of her own. Work, 
and the Vilit paſſed in working ſoy her 


-the time the Viſit laſted. Upon this, I 
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eneſs., ſentenced by the Decurions, 
L puniſhed by ſo many Stripes in pub- 
&, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible 
han the pain. _ Every Colony had one 
gpreme Judge, to whom the Hours De- 
aries remitted; great and difficult caſes, 
azo whom (in ſuch caſe) the Criminals 
ppealed. But every Decurion that con- 
aled any. Crime of thoſe under his 
Charge 'above a day and a night , be- 
ame guilty .of it , and liable to- the 
T ine puniſhment. There were Laws 
Qrders likewiſe againſt Theft, Muti- 
lziops, Murthers, Diſobedience to Of- 
ieers , and Adulteries ( for every Man 
to have one lawful Wife , but had 
the-liberty of keeping other Women, 
me could. ). The puniſhment of all 
aimes, was either Corporal pains, or 
Gath, but commonly the laſt, upon 
ble-rwo reaſons which they gave; firſt, 
Tat all Crimes, whether great or ſmall, 
were of the ſame nature, and deſerved 
lame puniſhment, if they were com- 
mitted againſt the Divine Commands, 
waich were ſent them down from the 
Wn: Next, that to puniſh any.man in 
as Poſſcſfions or Charges ,' and leave 
um alive and in ftrength. and liberty, 
fas to leave an ill Man more incenſed, 
be | ..or 
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or neceffitated to commit new- Crinits, 
On Yother ſide, they never forfeired thi i 
Charge or Pofſeffions of 'a Son for his 
Father's Offences , but the Judges only 
remonſtrated to him the guilt and" pi- 
niſhmenr of them for his warning" 

' example. © Theſe Orders had fo grea i 
force and effe&, that many times a-wholk 
year paſſe4 wirhont 'rhe ' execution! of 
one Criminal. Rs 7 00g 

There'is no doubt, but that' which 
contributed” much'ro rhis great order in 
the State, was the diſuſe-of other'poſ: 
ſcfſions than what were "neceſſary ty 
Life, andthe eminent Virtne' of their 
firſt great” Hero or Legiſlator, which 
ſeemed to have been entailed” upon 
their whole Race in the. cburſe of theit 
| Reign: So as in the whole length of it 
tis reported among theft, "that no' true 

Taca was ever found guilry'or punilhed 

for any Crime. Thus particular quals 

ties have been'obſerved'in.old Rome, to 

be conſtant in the ſame Fatnilies for {e- 

veral hundred' years, as goodneſs, cle 

mency, love. of the'People, inthat'd 
the Valerij, Haughtineſs, Pride; Cruel- 
ty, and Hatred of the People, in'tharof 
the Appir, which may come from the 
force” of Blood , of- Education,” or Ex: 
YN. ample. 
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Tis certain, no Government 
ver eſtabliſhed and continued by 
& Examples of Virtue and Seve- 

- Hor any ever gave greater teſti- 
than the Txca's, of an excellent 
tt ion, by the progreſſes and ſuc- 
& both | in the propagation and ex- 
Re 'Empire, ia force and plenty, 
0 atnes and magnificence of. all 
j ck. works, as Temples , Palaces, 
Hoot ways, Bridges, and in all- Provi- 
$ neceflary to common eaſe, lafety, 
Wir of human Life ; Sq as ſeve- 
F the jeſuits , and particularly Aco- 
Pare either ſo juſt or ſo preſuming as 
Lp refer the Civil Conſtitutions of 
vo Copac before thoſe of Lycurgus, 
, Solon, or any other Lawgivers 
lebrated in the more known parts of 
keworld. 
| Co every Colony was affigned ſuch 
mpafs of Land, whereof one parc 
i: PPprof ciated to, the Sun ; a ſecond 
Widows, Orphans, Poor, Old 
aimed ; A third to the peculiar 
tr nance of every Family, accord- 
to ou number,; and-a fourth to 
Tn this order. the whole was 
Hkd, T5-athe Harveſt or Produdct laid 
in feveral Granaries , out of which 
- it 
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it was diſtributed by Officers to 


payen. according” to the ſeveral uſs 
or which it was deſigned, and new Seed 
iſſued out at the Seaſon for the new 8 
Tillage. | , 

Every Decarion, beſides the Office of U* 
a Cenſor and Judge , had that likewik 
of a Patron or Sollicitor ,- for-relief of 86 
the” Neceſſities or Wants of thoſe under 
his Charge. They were bound to gin 
in-ro'the publick Regiſters, .an Account 
of all that were Born, and'of. all that 
dyed- under their Char None wa 
ſuffered to leave the Colony, or People MW 
he' was born in, without leave, norto 
change the Habit commonly uſed 4a it, 
(by ſome parts or. marks whereof thole 
of -each' Province were diftinguiſhed,) 
None to marry out of it, no more than 
the Yxca's out of their own Blood. 

The Yzca that reigned was. called 
Ca)a Tnea, which the Spaniards interpret 
Solo Sennor , Or only Lord. He vet 
married the firſt of his Female Kindred, 
either Siſter, Niece, or Coulin,. ropre- 
ſerve the Line the pureſt 'they could. 
Once in two years he aſſembled all the 
unmarried Tacas, Men above Twenty, 
and. Women above Sixteen - years, old, 
and'there in” publick married all ſuch . 
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zh fit, by giving each of their 

ds ; one to the other. The ſame was 

1 BA among the Vulgar, by the Caracs 
"Es th People. 7 

ls a Family at their time of Meals, 

h their Doors open, fo that all 

fee their Temperance and Or- 


p theſe , and other ſuch Laws and 
i ions, Mango Copa firft ſetled his 
ernment or Kingdom in the Colo- 
of Cozco, which were in time mul- 
ed into many others, by the wil- 
{confluence and recourſe of many 
pl Wl People round about him , allu- 
bo 7 the Divine Authority of his 
oof 


q 
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Jy by the ſweerneſs- and clemen- 
| Reign, and by the Felicity of 
hs 2t gf under it ; and indeed, 

h Government of this Race of 
2 , was rather like that of a ten- 
baker over his Children, or a juſt, 
wful,- and well-natur'd Guardian over 
pils, chan of a Lord or Command- 
| is over Slaves or Subjets. By which 
Wy came to be fo honoured or adored, 
Wt it was like Sacrilege for any com- 
1 perſon ſo much as to touch the 

Tac # without his leave ; which was gi- 
1452 Grace to thoſe who ferved him 

F- well, 
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well, or to new SubjeQs that ſubmits 
om: 7 _ 

After the Extent of his Kingdomint 
great compaſſes of Territory-'roynd 


Cozco,: by voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 


People, as to ſome Evangelical raths 


than Legal DoQrines or Inſtitutions; 
Mango | 28 aſſetabled all his Curacy's, M1 


and told 
had commanded. him to extend his In- 
ſtitutions and Orders as far--as he wg 


able , for the good and happinels.of 
Mankind ; and for that uk e, with 
Armed Troops to go to. thole: remater 
parts a DES received them, 
and to reduce them to their obſervance. 
That the Sun had commanded  him-t0 
hurt or offead none. that would fubmit 
to him, and thereby accept of the good 
and happineſs that was. offered' him by 
ſuch Divine Bounty, - but to diftrels og- 
ly ſuch as refuſed, without killing|any 
that did-not aflail them', and then tado 
it juſtly in their own defence. © - 

For this deſign, he formed and of 
ſembled Troops of Men, Armed both 
with Offenſive, and chiefly with Ds 


fenſive Weapons. He caſt them into 
the Order of Decurions , in the. ſame 
manner as he had done Families ; To 

every 


im, that his Father. then 
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pry Ten Men was one Officer, ano- 
70 Fifty, and another to One Hun- 

1..a Fourth to Five Hundred, and a 

z to a Thouſand. There was a Sixth 

| x Five Thouſand, and a Seventh as 
© General over Ten Thouſand ; of 
hich number his firſt Army was com- 


ft this and other ſuch Armies , he 
U ved 5 08h new Territories under his 
eclaring to every People: he. 
roached , the ſame things he had 
5 to thoſe who came about him 
the great Lake ; and offering them 
benefit of the Arts he had taught, 
'C ders he had Inftituted, the Pro- 
lon he had given his SubjeQs, and 
Felicity they enjoyed under it. 
pic who fibmkeed were received in- 
te fame Rights and Enjoyments with 
T feſt of his SubjeAts, Thoſe who re- 
Wed were diſtreſſed, and purſued by 
Wkorces till they were neceſſitated to 
tept of his Offers and Conditions. 
Fuſed no Offenlive Weapons againſt 
y cill they attacked them , and then 
fenlive only at firſt, till the danger 
8 flaughter of his Men grew other- 
iſe unavoidable ; : Thea he ſuffered his 


ces. to fall upon them, and kill with- 
out 
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out Mercy, and not to ſpare even thoſe 
that yielded themſelves , after havin 
ſo long and obſtinately reſiſted. Thoſe 
who ſubmitted after the firſt Threats or 
Diſtreſſes, or Bloodleſs Oppoſition, he 
received into Grace , ſuffered them. to 
touch his Sacred Perſon , made 

. and common Feaſts for them and his 
own Soldiers together for ſeveral days, 
and then incorporated them into the 
Body of his Empire, and gave to each 
of them Cloathes to Wear, and Cornty 
SOW. 

By theſe ways, and ſuch-Heroick Vir- 
tues, and by the length of his Reign, he 
ſo far extended his Dominions,. as to di- 
vide them into four Provinces , over 
each whereof he appointed an Tx to 
be a Viceroy ( having many Sons grown 
fit to Commaad ) ; and in each of them 
eſtabliſhed three Supreme Councils, the 
firſt of Juſtice, the ſecond of War, and 
the third of the Revenue, of which an 
Tnca was likewiſe Preſident, which con- 
tinued ever after. | 

At the 'end of a long and adored 
Reign , Mango Copac fell into the laſt 
"Period of his Life ; upon the approach 
whereof, he called together all his Chil 
dren and Grand-children, with his - 

e 


,.to whom he left his Kingdoin t 

And told them , that for his own part 
was going to repole himſelf with his 

er the Sun from: whom he came ; 

t be adviſed and charged them all, 
1g0 0n in the paths of Reaſon and 
firtue- which he had taught them, till 
they followed him the fame Journey 3 
at by this courſe only, they would 
move themſelves to be true Sons of the 
un, and be as ſuch honoured and eſteem- 
«He gave the ſame Charge more 
ipecially , and more earneſtly to the 
ws his Succeſſor , and commanded 
hm-to govern his People according to 
Example, and the Precepts he had 
ived from the Sun ;-and to do it 
ayays with Juſtice, Mercy, Piety, Cle- 
nency , and Care of the. Poor; and 
n be the Prince ſhould go in time 
weſt with his Father the Sun, that he 
wuld give the ſame InſtruQions and - 
hortations to his Succeſſor. And this 


Torm was accordingly uſed in all the 
weelions of the Race of the Tnce's, 
laſted eight hundred- years with 
wiame Orders, and the greateſt Felt- 
Wy that could be of any State. 
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. I will fay 'nothing of the greatneſs, 
magnificence and riches of their Build. 
ings, Palaces ,' or Temples ,-eſpecially 
thoſe of the Sun ; of the Splendour'of 
| their Court, their Triumphs after Vide 
ries, their Huntings and Feaſts, their 
Military Exerciſes and Honours. But 
as teſtimonies of their Grandeur, men- 
tion ' only - two} of their” High-ways 
whereof 2 _ _ Hundred 
plain and levelled through Mountains, 
Rocks and Valleys, ſo that a Carriage 
might drive through that whole lenge 
without difficulty. Another very lon 
and large, /paved all with cut or ſqu 
Stone, fenced with- low Walls on eath 
ſide, and ſet with Trees, whoſe Branches 
gave Shade, and the Fruits Food; toall 
that paſled. 2-4 

I fhall end this Survey of their Go 
vernment , with one Remark * upon 
their Religion, which is, that thoughthe 
Vulgar worſhipped only the Sun; ye 
the 4manta's, who were their Sages 0f 
Philoſophers, caught, that the Soawa i 
only the great Miniſter of Pachacamu, 
whom they adored in the firſt place, 
and to whom a great and ſumptuous 
Temple was dedicated. This word i 
interpreted by the Spaniard, OO 
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4 Mundo, or , He that animates oy en- 
Tvens the World, and ſeems to be yer a 
more refined Notion of the Deity, 
"than that of the Chire/es, who adored 
the Spirit and Soul of the World. By 
this principle of their Religion , as all. 
"the .others of their Government and 
olicy, it muſt, I think, be allowed, 
tHuman Nature is the ſame in theſe 
mote, as well as the other more known 
md celebrated parts of rhe © world. 
That the different Governments of it 
ae framed and culttvated by as great 
raches and ſtrength of Reaſon and of . 
Wiſdom, as any of ours, and ſome of 
tetr frames leſs fubje& to be ſhaken by 
tePaffions, FaRtions , and other Cor- 
Taptions , ro which thoſe in the middle 
ne of Europe and A4fis have been fo 
i and ſo much expoſed. That the 
te Cauſes produce every where the 
WincEfcts, and that the fame Honours 
ad Obedience , are in all places but 
aſequences'or Tributes paid to the 
ane Heroick Virtue, or Tranſcendeat 
Remus, 10 what parts ſoever, or under 
VO \Climates of the wotld it fortunes 
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T HE third Survey I propaed to 
make in this Eflay upon Heroick 
Virtue, was that of the Northern Re. 
gion, which lies without the Bounds of 
the Fuxis and the Caſpian Seas, the Ri- 
ver Oxus to the Eaſt , and the Danube 
to the Welt, which by the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one g 
name of Scythia , and little known to 
any Princes or Subje&s of the four great 
Monarchies, otherwiſe than by the de- 
feats or diſgraces received in their Ex 
peditions againſt theſe fierce Inhabitants 
of thoſe barren Countries. Such was the 
fatal overthrow of Cyres and his Army, 
by the Eaſtern Scythians, and the ſhame- 
ful flight of Darizs from the Weltern: 
This vaſt Region which extends from 


the North-Eaſt Ocean, that bounds Co 


tay and Chins to the North-Weſt, that 

waſhes the Coaſts of Norway , Jetlend, 

and ſome Northera parts of Germany, 

though compriſed by the Ancients NY 
; 
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the common name of Scyrhia,was diſtin- 
guiſhed into the Afiatick and the Exuro- 
wer, which were divided by the River 
&#4is, and the Motintains out of which 
itriſes. Thoſe numerous Nations may 
be called the Eaſtern Scy:hians, who 
lie on: that fide of the Tanais, or at 
aſt the Yolzz, and thoſe the Weſtern 
& that lie on this, Among the firſt , the 
. & Haſſagete were the moſt known or talke 
© by the ancient Writers; and among 
| IF the Gete and the Sarmate. The 
wt. is now comprehended under the 
general name of great Tartary, and the 
gond under thoſe of the lefler 7arrary, 
Maſcovy, Poland, Sueden, and Denmark ; 
the two laſt tiling themſelves Kings of 
the Goths and Vandals. | 
How far this vaſt Territory is inhabi- 
ted Northward by any Race of Man- 
Knd , I think none pretend to know, 
gor from how remote Corners of thoſe 
Frozen Mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce 
' Nations firſt crept out , whoſe Force 
| ic Arms have been ſo known and felt 
-byall che reſt of what was of Old cal- 
&d the Habitable Wortd. 
> Whether it be that the courſe of 'Con- 
queſt has run generally-from the North 
' W'the South, as from the harder upon 
o BS 4, the 
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the ſofter, or from the poorer upon the 


richer Nations, becauſe men commonly 
Attack with greater” fierceneſs and 
_ courage than they Defend, being in one 
ſpirited by deſire, and 'in the other 
uſually damped by Fear ; I cannot tell, 


- but certain'it is, how celebrated ſoever 


the four great Monarchies have' been, 
by the Writings of fo many famous Au- 
thors, who have Erernized their Fame, 
and thereby their own 3 yet there 1s no 
part of the world that was ever ſubjeRt 
to Aſſyrian, Perſian, Greek, or- Roman 
Empires (except perhaps ſome little 
Iflands) that has not been Rayaged and 


Conquered by ſome of thoſe Northefn' 


Nations, whom they reckoned and dr- 
ſpiſed as .Barbarous ; Nor where new 


Etnpires, Kingdoms, Principalities, or 


Governments, have not been by them 
erected upon the ruins of the Old ; which 


may juſtly Mortify the Pride of Man- 


kind, the Depths of their Reafonings, 
the. Reach of their Politicks, rhe Wit 
dom of their Laws , and Force of their 
Diſcipline}, and may be allowed for a 
great and undiſputed Triumph 'of Na- 


ture over Art. 

*Tis agreed in Story, that the Scyrhs- 
4s conquered the Medes, during the 
es Sn X period 


Manag our oayg. gay 
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of that Race ia the 4ſſpriax Em- 


0 .and were Maſters of 4 for fif- 
$6 en. ycars, till they returned home up- 
- 19D meltick occaſions. That Cyrus 
ret ws. beaten, and ſlain - by their  Fu- 
1 £9409. Reveoge ,-under the leading of 
I 


Woman , whoſe Wit and Condut 
de a great Figure 1n ancient Story ; 


d forced their King to ſuch Condi- 
ns of a Peace, as he was content to 
impoſe. He made War againſt the Myſ- 
evites with the ſame ſucceſs, and partly 
by. force, partly by conſent, gained a 
pallage through their Territories for that 
maſt Army, which he led againſt Bajz+ 
zet ( then the Terror of the world. ) 
He conquered this proud Turk and his 
whole Empire, as far as the Heleſport, 
| P4 which 


! t the Romans were defeated by the 
Y | gthians , who were of the Scythian . 
y -But the great Heroe of the Eaſtern 
, thians or Tartars, I eſteem to have 
X n Tamerlane ; and whether he was 
| | of a Shepherd or a King, to have 
y Sg the. greateſt Conqueror that was 
- I creria the world, art leaſt chat appears 
on any. preſent Records of Story, 
; Atchievements were great upon Chi- 
F where he ſubdued many Provinces, 
| 


. 
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which he croſſed, and made a Viſit tothe 
r Greek Emperor at Conſtantinople 
who had ſent "x make Foggy 
him upon his firſt Invaſiog of Bajezer, at 
whoſe Mercy this Prince then almoſt 
lay, with the ſmall remainders of the 
Grecian Empire, Nothing was'greater 
or more Heroical in this ViQtorious T4 
werlane , than the Faith and Honour 
wherewith he. obſerved this ' Alliance 
with the Greeks ; For having been re- 
ceived at Conſtentinople with all the 
Submiſſhons that could be made him, 
having viewed and admired the Great- 
neſs and StruQure of that Noble City, 
and faid, it was fit to make the Seat for 
the Empire of the World ; and having 
the offer of it freely made him by the 
Greeks to poſſeſs it for his own, yet af- 
ter many-Honours exchanged between 
theſe two Princes, he left this City in 
the freedom, and the Greek Emperor in 
the Poſſefſions he found them, went 
back into Aſis, and in his return Con- 
quered Syria, Perſia, and India, where 
the great Moguls have ever fince boaſted 
to be the Race of Tamerlane.+ Afﬀter all 
theſe Conqueſts he-went home , and 
afed the reft of his Age in his own 
* ative Kingdom , and dyed a fair and 
FR 1/1 nNatu- 
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Fatural Death , which was a ſtrain of 
Felicity as well as Greatneſs, beyond 
*any.of the' Conquerors of the Pour re- 


at WF -nowned Monarchies of the world. He 
olt WF 2was without queſtion, a Great and He- 
ne FF + roick Genius , of great Juſtice ,' exa& 
ter WF - Diſcipline, generous Bounty, and much 
's WW Fiety , adoring one God, though he 


Was neither Chriſtian, Jew, nor Maho- 
*Mmetan, and deſerved a Nobler CharaQter 
"than could be allowed by Modern W ri- 
:ters, to any perſon of a Nation fo un- 
like themſelves. 

The Turks were another Race of theſe 
Eaſtern Scythians, their Original Coun- 
Ky being placed by ſome upon the. 
*North-Eaſft, by others upon the North- 
Welt Coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, and per- 
haps both may have contributed ro fur- 
iſh ſuch numbers as have over-run ſo 
Preat a part of 4ſia, Exrope, and Africa. 
*But 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of 


them 4nd their Conqueſts in the next 
- F $c4ion. 


e F That part of Sc3zhia that lies between 
d IF "the two Rivers of the Volga and Boriſt- 
I Wee whereof the one runs into the 
d Ft aſpian, and tother into the Enxine 


(i "Sea, was the Seat of che Gere, whom 
d * Herodotus mentions, as then known by 
1:  . | the 
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the name of Gete immortales, becauſe 
they believed that when they dyed, 
they ſhould go to Zamolxis., and injoy 
a new life in another World , at leaſt 
ſuch of them as lived according to his 
Orders and Inſtitutions, who had been 
a great Prince or Lawgiver | among 
them. From this name. of Getz came 
that of Gothe ; and this part of Scythia, 
in its whole Northera extent, I take to 
have been the vaſt Hive out of which 
iſſued ſo many mighty Swarms of Bar- 
barous Nations , who under the ſeveral 
names of Goths, Vandals, Alanis, Lom- 
bards, Huns, Bulgans, Francs,” Saxans, 
and many others , broke ,in* at ſeveral 
times and places upon the ſeveral Pro- . 
vinces of the Rowan Empire, like {0 
many Tempeſt, tore in pieces the whiole 
Fabrick of that Government , framed 
many new ones in its room , changed 
the Inhabitants, ' Language, Cuſtoms, 
Laws, the uſual names of Places and of 
Mea, and even the very Face of Nature 

where they came, and planted new Na- 
_ tions and *Dominions in their room, 
Thus I:aly, after many Spoils and Inya- 
ſions of the Goths and Vandals , came to 
_ be poſſeſſed by the Lombards, Pannonis 


by the Huns, Thracia by the os: 
| rag 
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the Southern parts of Spain or Andaluzia 
"the Yandals, the Eaſt or Catalonia, 
bettie Cart; and 4/ant; the reſt of thar 
itinent by the Goths, Gaul was ſub- 
by the Francs , and Britain by 
th& Saxo0#5 ; both which Nations are 
wght to have come anciently from 
©fmnore Northern Regions, and ſeated 
th6m(ſelves'in thoſe parts of Germazy that 
were afterwards called by their Names, 
ith whence they proceeded in time to 
make their later Conqueſts. The Scates 
o Conquered S:otlandand Irelaxd;and 
fed them undet the names of '.41- 
ii Seutes, and Irin Scutes, I gueſs to 
have come: from Norway, and to have 
lined more of the ancient Scythians 
e the Gorhs came into thoſe parts ) 
both in their Language and Habit, as 
of Mantles, atid' in the cuſtom of 
rtmoving from one part'to another, ac- 
cording to the Seaſons or Conveniences 
of Paſture. The Normans that came 
ito France, I take likewiſe to be a later 
from Norway, but after - the Go- 
#& Qrders and Inſtitutions have gained 
more Footing in that Province. 
"The Writers of thoſe times content 
themſelves to lay- the” Diſgraces and 
Ruins of their Countries, upon the num- 
2 bers 


& 


% 
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bers and fierceneſs'of theſe Savage Nz- 
tions that invaded them , or upon- their 
own diſunions and diſorders, that made 
way for ſocaſy Conqueſts : But I cag- 
- not. believe, that the ſtrange ſucceſſes 
and Viforious Progreſlſes of theſe Nor. 
thern Conquerors, ſhould have beea the 
effe&- only of Tumultuary, Arms and 
Numbers, or that Goveraments erected 
by them, and which have laſted:ſo long 
in Exrope, ſhould have been framed by 
unreaſonable or unthiaking Men,” Tis 
more likely, that there was among them 
ſome force of Order, .ſome '-reac 
of. ConduQ., as well as ſome Principle 
of Courage above the common; Strain ; 
that ſo. ſtrange Adventures. could not 
be atchieved , but by. ſome enchanted 
Knights. _ 

That which firſt gave me this thought, 
was the refleftion upon thoſe Verſes in 
Lucas. | 


——— Populus quos deſpicit  Arttos 
Felices errore ſuo, quas ille timorum 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus , inde 


ruends 


. Jn ferrum mens prone viris,animiq; capaces 


- Martis, & ignavum rediture parcere uite- 


" Happy 


; Death, 
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in their Miſtake thoſe People whom 
orthern Pole Aſpetts, whom fear of 


{ he greateſt of all human fears) ner 


moves , 


From hence their Courage prone to ruſh on 


Steel, 
Their minds deſpiſing Death , they think 
11.48 mean | - 
T ſpare « Life that muſt again return. 


— By this paſſage it appears, that fix- 
teen hundred years ago thoſe Northera 
le were diſtinguiſhd from all 
others, by a fearleſsneſs of Death, 
grounded upon the belief of. another 
Lite, which made them deſpiſe the care 
'of preſerving this. ; 
Whether ſuch an Opinion were firſt 
infuſed-among them by Zamolxis, and 
ak gated by Odin among his Fol- 
wers, or by Him invented, I will not 


n _ 


*conjeQture ; it may. have been either 


one or t'other , fince the Gorhs he led 
into the Northweſt parts of Europe are 


agreed to have come from the Gete, 


are placed near the River Tanais. 
or thoſe vaſt Scyrhian hoon were 
a 


Nations, 


ſepa- 


into infinite ſever 


- 
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ſeparated by the common natural 
"Bounds of Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, 
Woods or Marſhes. Each of - thee 
Countries, was like a mighty Hive, 
which by the vigour of Propagation, 
and health of Climat, growing too full 
of People, threw out ſome new Swarm 
at certain periods of time, that took 
Wing, and fought out ſome new abode, 
expelling or ſubduing the old Tnhabi- 
tants, and ſeating themſelves in: their 
rooms, if they liked the . conditions of 
place and commodities of Life they met 
with ; if not, going on till they found 
fome other more agreeable to thetr pre- 
ſent Humours or Difpolttions. i Sotmne- 
times the expelled Nations rook heart, 
and when they fled from one Country, 
invaded another , and revenged the In- 
juries of ſome cruel Netghbours, upon 
others that were weaker, but more tt1no- 
cent ; and fo like Waves, thruſt on one 
the other , for mighty length of "Space 
or Countries. Sometrmes the. Cong 

rors augmented their Numbers ard For- 
ces with the ſtrongeft and moſt adven- 
rarous of thoſe Nations they firſt inva- 
ded, by their voluntary acceſſion into 
the ſhares or hopes of their future” For- 
tunes, and fo went on to further- Con-. 
queſts. The 
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+ The uſual manner of theſe Expediti- 


; was, That when a Country grew 
full of People for the growth of it 


s ſupply, they aſſembled together all 


at were fit to bear Arms, and divi- 
themſelves into two Bands, where- 


-&f-one ſtayed at home, to inhabit and 
"&fend their own; and t'other went to 


Tek new Adventures, and poſſeſs ſome 
*dther they could gain by force of Arms, 
2nd this was done fometimes by lot, and 
F imes by agreement between the 
wo Divifions. That Band or Colony 


that went abroad, choſe their Leader 


among thoſe in moſt repute and eſteem 
for Wiſdom or for Courage, and theſe 
e their Commanders or Generals 


i War; andif they lived and fucceed- 
xd, were the firft Princes of thoſe Coun- 


Ties they Conquer'd, and choſe for 
_ of their new Colony or King- 


ul Tr ſeems a- Excerpta ex Edda. 
Yreed- by the HicOdinus Fatidicus erat,ut 8& 
4 ejus Conjux unde nomen funm in 


Ui Fous En- Septentrione precunfis Regibus 
" Huirers 1nto maxime celebratua iri previdir. 


' +  ..*.-  Hic morus causd ex Turcia iter 
Antiquities molitus erat, adjunC&o fibi magno 


| bf the Runick numero militum Juvenum & Se- 


Lang\ noua nioram utrietq; ſexus. Quaſcung; 
of p BY oo terras peragrarunt, divinis effere- 
— rNNg, at þantur encomiis,Diis quam homi- - 


Oain 
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nibus ſimiliores & niverſis mu Odin or Wodes 
: , nec prius ſuþſ{tirerunt quan 
As: ingre(l efſent que nuric or Goaen (a& 
Saxonia appellatur, ubi per mulros cording to the 
annos Odinus vixit, iſtamq; Regi- djfferent. Nor. 


onem late poſſedit, quam cum di- . 
ftribuiſſet mrer Filios, ita ut Vag- thern Diale&s) 
deggo 1 rcrg pony x was the firſt © 
dego W iam, Siggo Franco- : 
alas detioabinorie ; td Hi dlland wc, — 
migravit regionem, que tunc Re- TO'OL NE WE» 
idgotolandia dicebatur , & quic- ſtern Seythians, 
Huic terre prefecit filium Skiol- * © 
dam ex quo Freidlefus genitus eſt migh Swarm 
cujus poſteri Skioldungar- five of the Gettouts 
Skioldiades nominantur 2 "I "4 oy: 6 
tirpe Daniz Reges deſcenderunr, der - the name 
iſta Reidgotolandia, nuncJutlan- of Goths, from 
NPE: the 4ſiatick Se 
Ex Snorr one, .. thia, intd c 

Olinus Heros in Aſgordia pro- fartheſt North- 
pe Tanaim, Sacrorum Gentilium ils of 
Summus antiſtes, duodecim Serja- welt rts 
rores qui earls platens & fapi- Europe : \ That 
entia preſtarent Religioni curan- 1, .- | 
dz & Furidicundo prefecit, Hic he eated and 
magnanimus & fortis bellator in- {pread 1s 
numer regna ditioneſq; ſuam re- Kingdom | 

the 


degit in poteſtarem. Manus du- 4 
cum ſuorum vertici imponens eos TQUN | 
conſecrabat,qui in pugnam euftes whole Balrick 
nomen Odini nuncupabant. Othi- Sea;:and over al 
nus fratribus ſuis Regnum __ os : 
diz_compmiſie, ipſ in Ruſlam the Iſlands 10 
profeftus & inde in Saxoniam, ir and extended 
eam ſibi ſubjugavit , & filiis in re« ; t Weſtward 
gendum commiſir, Inaudiri gene- | | 

ris miracula variis exercuit pre- tO the Ocean 
ſtigiis. Magiſterium publicum Ma- - 4 South- 
giz precipiende infſtituit ; In va- and 
tias formarum ſpecie ſe tranſmu- w 
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, ;to0gd Sornh fuer ward- to the 
rs Faves dem £298 » ( which 
Carthinibosinter Jo- Was anciently 
zD prolatis micam,efteemed the 


onciliabat 
tian conciabat * Bound between 


5 ue er corpus the Scythians 
Tk mn nd the; Ger- 


LO 
or ED : 6 a ibi mens ),, That 


Oper a: : this vaſt Coun- 
bs Alia par -try was 11 the 


thy | nomen ancient Gorhick 


CT term called Bi- 
wo 6mm, qudevenis 414, and Is 
= Ke pers yh ew by ſome, Au- 
| nopperay _ thors termed, 
av de eh a _ Gent 
os #e,having fur- 
19 97 14 * paviegtig 
ns of Geths," Vandals, Saxons, An: 
Tutes, . Danes, Normans, which 10 
d nk, and. ar length ſubdued 
. Weſtern Provinces' of Exrepe: 

& write, that he extended his Co 
s even.as far as Frenconie it Lie; | 
all: agree , that, this Odin. was the 
a orat.leaſt the firſt. En- 
r of the Runick Letters or Chara: 
1, ſometimes ſo famous, and ar. laſt 
amous in the. world, by-che vul- 
Opinion and imjpuration of all.\{oets 


TP . of 


w 1x6 ) 
of :Clidrms, Eqcha p 
erafes,” to: the'uſe 30d neck of thoſe 
ſtrange Chard&ers © That he inflituted 
many excellent Otders and 
the diſtin&ion of Seaſons, the- ions 
of: time, was ag invincible Warrior , a 
wife Lawgiver, loved. and obeyed if 
ring Life by his $ubjeQts, "and after his 
Death adored” as one 'of their xtiree 
chief Gods, atmnougſt whcd Gb th 
God of 'War'; Thor of- Thiander" and 
Tempefts, Fres of Degas 3.by. wil 
Names, for ay eternal-M , three 
days of the Week are called," | 
-T will not enter- into- bis Sep ar 
thar of ' his Saceeffign , or rhe-iofin; 
and famous Revolutions i x Þ 


ſearch of the” time of his Zip > 
which mu{thave-been 1660! "Y 
$ thereby left doubted and wide: 
6)? Bur if it be true ; chal Je 


J 


OW Ach 
ra ITT in roi time.” Foe wh 


-* 2+ 
of thoſ ie pt, 
115 


th:a6-teue that | mr wa tf 
m—_ he vEtimin os 0p 


© Jr We ctontioaty; rd 
| WSSS - thowſelve$ il.and 
He etna inco this Bertunes 
queſts iranynns opt 
& arid duratian xs thEigi K 
6” ” Thekift.o GRIED 


keligion or Supe 
[ | ann tf ney 


Gove hy» 1130 901 ON f > O93 {1 
rithe firſt wete ol 
- 6/Z-qnio/ axis, /armeving;the eres; 
c idle temoreals $100 jnzradriced-byp 
Wig amon the'Weoſtern Berks 4; eiSiGar4 
wa tharan Qpicioawis fxcd-and ge. 
-— 'That 7 i Death wad 
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Prepare! Wars/,and ViQoriey in | 
X Dy Continents, and in Eng- 
otland nog, Ireland. Bug I will 
Teſtimony of A, which was given 
imeguen', by Count Oxenfters 
Z of. - Suediſh Ambaſſadors in 
mbly, -.In diſcourſe. upon this 
Na, and confirmarion of this Opini- 
been General. among the 
eo? le Countries; ; He-told me, 
Sy Cill-in Sueden a place which 
SA memorial. of At, and was called 
w-hak. \That it was. a great- Bay in 
ea, eacompalied qn three lides with 
and ragged Rocks ; that in; the 
ms the Gothic: Paganiſm, men:that 
re;either ſick of Diſeaſes they qamacrt 

| MOTTAL. OC incurable 5- or” elſe. gr 
web Age, and. thereby: of 
f {4 : EY! (Aion aneacingno die mi$ard- 
1 ly Cas they: eſteemed. it )in 
> .&hey, uſually cauſed-them- 
-he brought to the neareſt part 
age ber and. from thence threw 
W9ch ves down into. the Sea., hopiog 
; Fe e boldneſs of: ſuch a violent Death, 
ww. the -pretence- of Admiſion 
Hall of Otn,. " which, they had 
mae, +by failingto die in Combar and by 
Harms | 

ShiT Qs " What 


Y * 


SW 

What effe& ſuch'a Principle (tacky 
jo with InſtruQtion = 7 Education; and 
wells believed) *muſt have pon the 
Pafſions'and AQtions*of a People 'naty. 
rally ſtrong and” brave is ealy-ro*con- 
ceive , and how'far'it wear'Bieyond all 
the trains of the boldeſt and firmeRt Phi. 
loſophy ; for this reached no farther than 
Conſtancycin Death, or Tndifferency in 
the Opinion of char or of Life ; bur the 
other infuſed z-ſcorn of Life, * anda de: 
lire of Death ; . , fear arid*averſion 
even for 2'naruf#-Death 5 with piirfuir 
and longing for # violent one{ comraty 
ro: the general Opinions: of \alf - other 
Nations ) ſo'as* they rookdeligbr” in 


War and Dangers "irs pore; th fo ant 
ing, or fucha ive 8 tg 
as much for's | 
ViRory,-and ror as _ P «root 
- fuppoſed Advantages” Mo 
Ga AT fade ton 
java $-oI- the is 
perpetually in new motions: deſign 
fearleſs and fierce: de a execution 
then, and rar in Bartel =; 
| es, lotiger than toincreafe 
che. th. Sage of -rheir Enemies, and 
thereby their own! Renown here an 
£36 hereafter, "x 
| WS: od As 'T heir 
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Fhcirdecifions of Right and Ju ws 
-— ng DAT. ombats allb 
5 7 itn wMg> <A Ne 
for ma an ed b 
Fearh or Vis ES rm 
BE Fitbofe Jouſts, and TilkiigSad#Tur- 
- nrs;-ſolong infbſe, arndfo much ce- 
Erated, in 'th © pats of *rBe"World ; 
ir Mitriage-Peafts wert = =" 


iunces and Prong Ges 
tnds, and' ſomer) Nt 
© Cufiom was Seccl 7 the: 'd&- 
able End'of Es the® Second''of 
Fa ce, and the fatal Launce df Mot: 
; very ' From Hetice came the long uſe 
Tal and 'of fingle Combits; Hen 
e right of Ticles'sr Latids' Was diff 
ar; or when'a"perfon' accuſed of an 
Eftrr x Fried ibſolttely what' his AC. 
1 F tively aBthned: af" tier 
For” could on'either f Lv bel Fo 
Fi i known 1 in Stor how 
: qu nt' this! was 4 Agr uſe Hobd al King. 
4 iick Races, -andiin the'fev Era 
bs or Pritjcipalities ereaty' by He, 
nfrer the Fro eflion of Chriſltanity 
kongthem When'it grew too infamous 
"the Entrance of © Learning 'and 
E Wikey- and the Laws were iſhamed of 
"wing Tryals of Blood arid Violence, 
yet 


mll it 2 hav 
4ET ET 


Bur to:return on. bold Aur ors 
| theſe Cuſtoms (unknown. tothe. 
Loway Nations.) Their Bc 
Nr and ſtrong, their? 


: 
3" 


: tages "+ 4 4 a + Ce " : 
age hr C was? ar,. heir. + IEALL 


388 ogers, their. very Sports . 


:Th Ys. =o Procelles. 
Were, Ede wha Ms 3 they. feared 
'pocking but £00 oag Life, Noys of 
57 Age, 


<e 


is fr 
ceded reed 
is of 4 fate 6 wad W 


_ conider;zhs 
s Principle, - I wonder nutas 


8 (hok *&n finiſhed' by ſuch 
kat 94 &a' 6 ; MII CI panty 
odyced row 2-vy 

"thi Sol the r {ings 

Tperperual Wais'ahd Afton was like- 

q a» _ls' "and-they" turned-their 


2” tt of Keens 

rices 
Fo Fate 7 464 Ml To their Scars, 
Bt fel thet lves” to'the' Orders 
"Bak their Civil 6r Poli- 


od FIRING LA 


cir.ow 9, Nation,” a 
hrs 36 
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ph eravelled before them 10 aheſe. pans 


Principle of Policiek or” Civil 
mment in thefe Northern Nations, 
© Hatred from that which was M+ 
| py" among them. When a! new 
was upon:the Wing, they:choſe 
eader 'or General for the Expedition, 
[atthe {ame time-the chief Officers 
p /<or wnand the ſeveral Diviſions of 
air Troops; theſe were a Conncil of 
ar £o:the General, with whom'they 
ited; 3n the whole progreſs. of their 
i priſe, but upon great occaſions, as 
t' Battle, any military exploit of 
ar difficulty -and danger, the':choice 
of: in Country ro-fix their Sear, or the 
Conditions of Peace'that were propoſed, 
Mey affeinbled rheir whole Froops,' and 
otutted with all the Soldiers -or:Peo- 
E rhey commanded: "This T zcitz«ob- 
Ervcs to bave been''in vfe among: the 
W&imaz' Princes in his time, to conſule 
4 ; malerAfﬀairs with the chiet Officers, 
"Tat De Majoribas omnes. 
if dlieader of theſe Colonies ſucceed- 
| | *8:in! his/-artempes ,' and conquer'd'A 
Sew :Countty:;” whereby colnmon:icon- 
ac they chovght fit to, refide, he grew 
: "! Prince of that” Country, wy ry 
= " 


> 


lived ;© add: heh be'dhtel-anodut 
was choſen to ſucceed him Ef 
EleQion. : "The Lands of t 
Territory! were" Yivided inta;greate? 
_ and {mallcr- Shares, beſides: xt oe 
ved to the Princei-and 1Govern 
The great,” wer&given:to the chier Of 
ficers of the Army '; who )had-beft:de 
ſerved, and were moſt eſteemed; the 
ſmaller-to/the' common:ar privare $0ldi- 
ers;'>-'Fhe Natives | conquered ; were 
wholly diſpoiled of -their Lands; and 
reckoned but_as Slaves by the'Co 
rors,:and fo uſed: for-labour .andfere! 
Offices , and. thoſe of. the - rodure 
Nation were the Freemen. - 'The yreat 
wi as chief :Officers, Gor noe 


matters *'\ War 3 5: bur:in "he Sas 
fair, -and"of common concernment; 'all 
that-had- the ſmaller-Shares in _ 
par aſſembled and advifed w IT 
rit-great Shares ere in procelp/6f 

called Baronies, bem Imallz- Fees: 
t know very well how much/Critick 
has been employed, by the 'moſtt Learn 
ed; as Evaſtn, Selden, Spelwan, as well 
as many others , about. rhe rwo- words 
os Feuduns, and how much Fn 
£ ave 
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n taken, to deduce them front 
Greek, and eventhe Hebrew 
a potiet Tongues; ; bar-1*find. no. 


; feaſo; dn, after all = haveſaid, to make 


We 'doubr- of their! having -been both 
« l/ of ithe Gothick'o or' Northera 
ge z- ori of Bayox having: been 

ri ji of Digniey, 'of Command,” or of 


| - among them ; and Fexdem,! of 


dier's ſhare of Land. I find the tirſt 
1d above eight hundred'years ago,” in 


NVerſes' mentioned of King 
ts one of his Exploits'was , 55 ts © 
ered eight Barons.” And thought» 


by pr Fonds were in uſe under hater ogy 


ars, yet they. were derived 


for inthe Gothick Cuſtoms, afcer fo great 


4 zers of ithole' Nations wereintrodu- 
| wo the Roman Armies,and employ- 


Wupon the Dectine of char Empire, a» 


aft other' more barbarous' Invaſions. 
vf allche Northern Nations, the Goths 


| e-efteemed the moſt civit; orderly, 


KW virruous ,/ and are for- fuck com- 
Menaec by 3t; Auſtin and/Selvies, who 
mkes their Conqueſts "to have been 


Gr 1 them by the-Juftice of God, as 


ee of their Virtue, and a puniſh 
upon the Roman Provinces for 
VV loufook and Corruptions of 'their 


Dis: Eives 
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Lives and' Goveraments: - So as-1t i3no! 
wondet'if-many. Gathick Words and: 
Cuſtoms/enter'd carly into the Range. 
- -Bihpireq-;f5s6; 1 os, 10 | 
As to the«word' Bars, it 1s not that 
find, . atall agreed among the; Learned, 
from whence to derive it-,; and the-Ob- 
jeftions raifed- againſt their-ſeveral Cog- 
jeures, ſeem; better. grounded than the 
Arguments for any of '\them-. But what 
thar Ferm: imported, is-out of their 6- 
© -+zyeral accounts eaſy to Colle; and com- 
> firmed by whar ſtill:rEmains- in; all tbe 
 *#©Eonſiitutions of - the''Got hick  Gavern- 
ments. -For'though: by: Barons are now 
meant 'in Ex2land,, ſuch as are created 
by Parent ,; and thereby. called to; the 
Houſe of-Lords ;: And Baron 1n-Span 
ſignify only a Man of Note or Worth; 
and the-Quality denoted: by that. Title 
be different-4n-the ſeverah-Countries of 
Chriſtendom ;; yer there's no queſtion; 
but they were originally ſuch. perſons.as 
upon the'Conqueſt of a Country; were 
by the Conquering. Prince inveſted-1n 
the paſſeſion:of certain Trafts 'or-Pro- 
portions of; Free Lands, 'of at leaſt-fuch 
as they held:/by .no/ather Tenure , but 
 thatot Military Services-0r Attendance 
upon thePrince in his-Wars, 'with a cer- 
GY = 4: tain 
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in number of armed Men. Theſe ic 
Germany, France, Scotland, ſeem to have 
ad, and ſome ſtill co retain, a Sovereign 
ber in their Territories, by the exer- 
de of what is called high and low Ju- 
be, or the power of judging Criminal 
(Well as Ciyil Cauſes,and infliting Ca- 
al Puniſhments among thoſe that held 
der them, either as Vaſlals or in Fee. 
I have not met with any thing of 
F Kind recorded in England, though 
| tp at Barons had not only great num- 
is of Knights, but even petty Barons 
viding under them. 
Tthink the whole Realm of Fz9/and 
Wilizm the Conqueror divided 
f Jaronies, however the diſtinQtions 
y F have been long fince worn out : 
tin Ireland they ſtill remain,and every 
\Eounty there is divided into fo many 
ronies, which ſeem to have beer the 
of the-firſt Barons. And ſuch as 
le great Proprietors of Land, compo- 
Fin all theſe North-Weſt Regions, 
E pare in the States of the Country or 
om. 
ow for the word Barons , though it 
& preſumption to aſſert any thing after 
Doubts or unreſolved Diſputes of: 
h learned Men ; Yet I ſhall adventure 
R to 
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to givemy own Opinion, how:different 
ſoever from any that bas been yetadvan- 
ced., I find in Guagx7nt's deicription of 
Sarmatis, Printed in. the year 1 53r, 
That in the ſeveral Dukedoms, Palati- 
nates, or Principalitics, which ghen com- 
poſed the tnighty Empire of y/pory : 
Thoſe perſons who. were the: Chief in 
poſſeſſions of Lands, Offices, or Digni- 
ries among them ,next to the. Prince, 
Duke, or hewrgs , wers by..one com- 
mon appellation, called his. Boigfons , as 
thoſe i the ſame ſort or quality 10 the 
preſent Court of the Great-D are 


now termed his Boiars, which may be a 
corrupt or particular Diale& from the 
other. Now I thiak it is obvious.to any 
Man, that tries how eaſy. a change is 
made in the ConcraQtian of Botaronsin- 
to Barons, which is but of the two-turſt 
Syllables into'one, and that with an & 
long, as; Barons is cammonly uſed ; And 
rhoſe. Countries above mentinned, ha- 
ving been the Seats of our Conqueriag 
Goth, I am apt to,thiak their Bojarons 
grew with their Sonqueſts, to. be. the 
Original Barons in all thoſe ſeveral. Na- 
tions or Nominions where they: wero 
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enf 1; From the DiviGons, . Forms and Iofti- 
1D» ns already deduced, will naturally 
of | iſe and plainly.appear che Frame and 
3 109 ,of the Gothick Govern- 


nent, which-was peculiar co them, and 
ifferent from all before, known or 0b- 
derved:in Story, but {o univerſal among 
theſe Northera Nations, that it was un- 
de 'the Names of King, or Prince, or 
:Duke and his Eſtates, eſtabliſhed ia all 
rts of Emrope , bm the North. ealt of 
and.and Hungary , to the South- welt 
iof Spain and Portugal, tho? theſe valt 
: ries had been {ubdued by ſo many 
veral Expeditions of | theſe Northern 
le, at ſuch divers times, and under 
Jodifferent Appellations. And it ſermsto 
ave been invented or inſtituted by the 
of. the Goths, as a Government of 
Freemen, which was the Spirit or Cha- 
er of the Norrch-welſt Nations,diſtin-. 
Euiſhing them. from choſe of. the South 
Wes the Eaſt, and gave the name to the 
£5 among them, | 
+ I nced ſay nothing of this Conltiruti-” 
Qn., which” is ſo well knowa in out 
land, and was anciently the ſame with 
Go in Frence and Spain, as well as 
[Germany and Sueden, where it {till con- 
kinues, conliſting of 2 King or Prince, 
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who is Sovereign both in Peace and War 
of an Aſſembly of 'Batons (as they were 
originally called ) whom he uſes as his 
Council, and another of the Commons, 
who- are the Repreſentative of all that 
are polleſled of Free-Lands, whom the 
Prince aflembles and conſults with, vpon 
the occaſionsor affairs of the greateftand 
common concernto the Nation. Tam apt 
to think that the poſſeſſion of Land, was 
the Original Right of 'EleQjon or Re- 
preſentative among the Commons, and 
that Cities and Boroughs were entituled 
roit, as they were poſleſs*d'of certain 
TraQs of Land, that belonged or were 
annexed to them. And fo it is*{till in 
Friezland,the Seat from whence onr Go- 
thick or Saxon Anceſtors came into rheſe 
Iſlands. For the ancient Seat of the Go- 
thick Kingdom ,. was'of ſmall 'or no 
' Trade; nor Exglandin their time.” Their 
Humours and Lives were turned wholly 
to Arms, and Jong after the "Norman 
Conquelt, all the Trade of Exgl/and was 
driven by Jews, Lombards,or Milaners ;10 
as the right of Boroughs ſeems nor'ro 
have arifen from regards of Trade,but of 
Land, and were places where fo many 
Freemen inhabited together, and had 
fuch a Proportion of Fd Cog ro 

n them. 
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them. However it be, this Conlitution 


has been celebrated,as framed with great 
Wiſdom and Equity, and as the trueſt and 


Juſteſt Temper that has been ever found 


out between Dominion and Liberty ; and 
it ſeems to bea ſtrain of what Heraclitms 
faid, was the only Skill or Knowledge of 
any value 1n. the Politicks, which was 
the Secret of Governing All by All 
This ſeems to have been intended by 


theſe Gothick Coaſtitutions, and by the 


EleQtion and Repreſentation of all thar 
fſeſſed Lands ; for lince a Country is 
compoled of the Land it contains, they 


eſteemed a Nation to be ſo, of ſuch as 
4 gl the Poſſefſors of it, And what 


Priace ſoever can hit of this great Se- 
t, needs know no more, for his own 
x fety and Happineſs, or that of the 
People he governs. For no State 'or 
Government can ever be much troubled 


'or endangered by any private Factions, 
Which 1s onened upon the general 


conſent and ſatisfaftion of the SubjeRs, 
unleſs it be wholly ſubdued by the force 
of Armies ; and then the ſtanding Ar- 
mies have the place of Subjes, and the 
Government depends upon the -con- 
tented or diſcoatented Humours of 
the Soldiers 1a general, which has more 
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ſudden and fatal conſequences upon the 
Revolutions of State, than thoſe of 
Subjects in unarmed Governments. | So 
the Roman, Agyptian, and Turkiſh 
Empires, appear to have always turned 
upon the Arvitrary Wills, and wild Hu- 
mours of che Pratorian Bands, the Ma- 
malukes, and the Janizaries. And fo] 
paſs from the: Scythian Conqueſts and 
Gothick Conſtitutions to thole- of the 

Hrabians or Mabumet ans in the world, + 


TJ HE laſt Survey. I propoſed, of 
»J-- the Four. outlying (or if the 
Eraa) ſo. pleaſe to . call them,  Bar- 
_—_ Empires, was that of the 474- 
s, which was indeed of a very dif- 
ferent nature from all the reſt, being 

built. upoa Foundations wholly Enthu- 
faftick, and thereby very unaccounta» 
ble.to common: Reaſan, and in. many 
points contrary evea to Human Nature ; 
yet few-athers have; greater Con- 
queſts or more ſudden Growths ;' than 
this: 4r4bian, 'or Saracen Empire ;- but 
having/been of later Date,,. 2nd the 
pourſe of it- engaged. in perpetual Wars 
with the-Chriſtian Princes, either af the 
Baſt or Welt, of the-Greek or the La- 
ta Churches , Tok the Original and 
-Progreſs of it have ys eaſily . ob» 
ferved, and are moſt vulgarly. known, 
| haviog been the SubjeQ of many mMo- 
dern-Writers, and ſeveral well digeſted 
ioriee or Relations ; and therefore I 
R 4 ſhall 


.(_r5b8 ) 
ſhall pive but a very ſummary Account 
of bath, - 

© _ About the year 60co, or near it, lived 
Mahomet, a Man of mean Parentage and 
Condition, illiterate ,- but 'of- great ſpi- 
rit and 'ſubtil Wit, like thoſe of the. 
Climar or Couptry where he was borg 
or bred, which was thar part of © Arabia 
called the Happy, eſteemed the lovelieſt 
and' ſweeteſt Region of the world; and 
like thoſe bleſied {irs {o finely painted 
EO Ln. 


* nimbis 
Aſpergunt , neq; nix acri concreta pruind 
Cana cadens violat ſemperq;innubilus#ther 


(2uas neq; coneutiunt vents, ntq; nidbile 


Contegit, & lat? diffuſo lumine rides. 


- He was Seryant'to a rich-Metchant of 
this - Country , and"after his Maſters 
Death',' having 'married his Widow, 
came'to be poſleſſed of great Wealth, 
and of a numerous Family :  Among'o- 
others; he had entertained in it a Sergiaa 
Monk," of at leaſt called by that name, 
whoſe'victous and- libertine Difpoſirions 
6f: Life; had made him leave his Inclo- 
fure*'and Profeſſion , but otherwiſe a 
Man of-great Learning. - Mahomet-was 
O_o ſubjeR 
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-ſubjeRt to fits of an Epilepfie or Falliog- 
Sickneſs, and either by. che Cuſtoms of 
"that Climar, or the - neceffity. of thacr 
Diſeaſe, very temperate and abſtaining 
rom'Wine , bur in the reſt volupruous 
nd difſolute. , He was aſhamed of his 
Diſeaſe,: and to diſguiſe it from his Wife 
"and -Family , preteaded his Firs were 
Frances, 1nto which hewwas caſt at cer- 
the times by God Almighty, and ia 


hem inſtructed in his Wil), and his crue 
Worſhip and Laws, by which ke would 
he ſerved ; and that he was commanded 
20: publiſh them, to the world; co: teach 
| them and ſee them obey'd. 
tnAbour this Age all the Chriſtian Pro- 
' I Tinces of the Eaſt. were over-run with 
Arianiſm , which however refined or 
Wiſguifed by its Learned Profeſſors and 
Advocates , either denied or undermi- 
ned the Divinity of Chriſt, and allow- 
$#d:'ooly his Propherical Office. The 
Countries of Arabia and /Epypr., were 
"Wed wich great.numbers of. the. ſcac- 
*red;Jews; who upon the laſt Deſtru- 
ht their Country/in 4drian's time, 


d* fled :into- theſe. Provinces to avoid 
be Ruin and: even: Extintion, which 
wasthreatned their 'Nacton by that Em- 
Peror, who aſter all che Deſolations he 
_ RI | made 
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made in Ro, , tranſported what he - 
could* of their remiaming Numbers 
into Spain. The reſt of ” trabis and 
egypt, was inhabited by Gentiles, 
who had little ſenſe left of their des 
cayed and derided” Idolatry , and. had 
turned their Thoughts and Lives to 
Luxury and Pleaſure ; 'and-to the 'de- 
ſires and acquiſition of Riches, in order 
to thofe ends. Mahomet, to humour and 
comply witch theſe three ſorts/of "Men, 
and by the afliſtance of- the Monk bh 
only Confident, framed a Scheme of 
Religion he thought likely to take in, 
or at leaſt not to ſhock rhe common 0- 
pinions and diſpoſitions of thenyall, and 
yet moft agreeable to his own: "Ione 
and Deſigns. 

He profeſſed / one God Creator of 
the world , and who govern'd all things 
in it, That God had in ancient times 
ſent Moſes his fir and' great EAR 
co give his Laws' to Mankind , bovehat 
they were'neither” received by the Gen- 
tiles, nor 2-1 Jews! them- 
ſelves, ro whom'he' was mare peguliarly 
ſeat, That this was the oceaſioo-of 'the 
Misfortunes and ye. rs 10 / aye 
befel them.” That 4 the later A 


had ſear Chrift, ; who was the 
Prophet 
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? bphet ; and greater than Moſes, to 
f 7 his Laws and Obſervation of 
J, in greater Purity, but todo it wich 
fleneſs, Patience and Humility, which 
[found no better reception or ſucceſs 
ng Men than Moſes bad done. Thar 

i hs reaſon God had now ſent his 
d greateſt Prophet, Mahomet, to 
i{h his Laws and Commands with. 
re Power, . to ſubdue thoſe to them 
force and violence , who ſhould not 
uw ingly receive them, and for this end 
abliſh a Kingdom upon Earth that 

1d propagate this Divine Law and 
ſhip throughout the world : That 
'God had defigned utter Ruin and 
fgzuftion to. all that refuſed them, 
Eto thoſe that profeſſed and: obeyed 
n, He had given the Spoils and Poſ- 
dns of His and their Enemies, as a 
yard in-this Life, and had provided 
hradiſe hereafter, with all ſenſual en- 
ments, eſpecially of beautiful Wo- 
n.new created for that purpoſe ; but 
MN more tranſcendent Degrees of 
fure and Felicity to thoſe that 
uld die.in the purſuit and propaga- 
n.of them, through the reſt of the 
1d, which ſhould” i0time ſubmit or 


F ſubdued under them. Thele, "the 
; . 1C 
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the . ſevere Prohibition of drinking 
Wine, and the Principle of Predeſtinat;. 


on, were the firſt and chief DoQrines and 
Inſtitutions of Mahomet,and which were 
received with great Applauſe, and much 


Confluence of Arians, Jews and Gentile; 


in thoſe parts ; ſome contributing to the 
riſe of his Kingdom,” by the Belief of 
hjs Divine Miſſion and Authority; ma- 
ny, by finding their chief” Principles or 
Religious Opinions, contained orallow. 
ed in them ; but moſt by their Volup- 
ruouſneſs and Luxury, their Paſſions of 
Avarice, Ambition and Revenge, being 
thereby complied with. © After his Fits 
or Trances , he writ the many: ſeveral 
parts or Chapters of his Alcares, Ws 
newly inſpired and ditated from-Hea- 
ven, and lefr in them, that whichto us, 
and in its Tranſlations, looks like a wild 
Fanartick Rhapſody of his Viſions or 
Dreams, or rather of his Fanzaftical 
Imaginations and Inventions, but: has 
ever paſſed among all his Follgwers, 
as a Book Sacred and Divine ; Which 
ſhews the ſtrange difference of Concep- 
tions among Men, I nope 

- To be ſhort, this Contagion. was fa 
violent, that it ſpread from 4rabia into 


Egypt and Syria , and his'Power in- 
co f ? creaſe d 


| 


: 
| 
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wmaſed with ſuch a ſudden growth as 
Fas his DoQtrine, that he lived to ſee 
.overſpread both thoſe Countries, 
Ja great part of Perſia ; the Decline 
Fric Old Roman Empire, makingeaſy 
my for the powerful aſcent of this new 
Gmet , that appeared with ſuch won- 
#and terror in the world, and with a 
ming Sword made way where-ever it 
me, cr laid all deſolate that oppo- 
lit. © & 
®Mahomet left twoBranches of his Race 
Succeſſion, which was in both eſteem- 
Divine among his Muſſulmans or Fol- 
wers ; the one was continued” in the 
Ephr of Perfis, and thother of Aygypr 
ind" Arabia. Both theſe, under the com- 
mon Appellation 'of Saracexs ,* made 
Shty and wonderful Progreſs, the 
me to'the Eaſt, and th'other tothe 


Emainders of ir, ſeated at Conſtantinople, 
md afterwards called the Greek, was 

r” ſome- times paſt moſt cruelly in- 
ſited, and in many: parts ſhaken to 

eces,/ by the Invaſions or Incurſions of 
Many Barbarous Northern Nations, and 
[Hereby diſabled from any vigorous op- 
's poſition 


The Roman Empire, or rather the 
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poſition. to this new: and formidable E. 
nemy. Belides , .the Diviſions among i 
Chriſtians made way for their Con- 
que , and the great increaſe of Pro. 
felytes tothis new Religion. The Aria; 
perſecuted ia the Eaſtern -Provinges by 
ſome of ' the: Greek Emperors (of the 
fame Faith with the. Weſtera or Roman 
Church.) made eaſy turns to the Mabe 
metay Doftrines, that profeſſed Chit 
to have been ſo great and ſo Divinez 
Prophet, which was allin a mangerthat 
they - themſelves . allowed him.- The 
eruel  Perſecutions of . other Gretian 
Princes againſt thoſe -Chriſtians , that 
would not admir che uſe of Images,mat WW 

eat Numbers of them go over, tothe M. 
wo , who abbhorred. rhat Worſhip W- 


as much as themſelves. The Jewswer 
allured by the profeflion:of Unity. in 
the>Godhead, which they pretended 
not to find in the Chriſtian Faith, and I 
by the great Honoug:that was /paid of q 
the Saracens to Moſes, as 4 Prophet iy” 
a Lawgiver ſeat immediately from God 
into the world. The Pagans met with W- 
an Opinion of the, old Gentilifax, in W* 
that of Predeſtination, 'which* was the 
Stoick Principle, and | that whereinto 
unhappy Men commonly fell,and ſoup 1 


* 
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br refuge in the uncertain conditions 
x events of Life, under Tyrranical and 
* ruel Governments. So as fome Roman 
Authors obſerve, that the Reigns of T- 

s Caliguls and Nero, made more 
pins in Rowe, than the Precepts of 
Reno, Chryſippus, and Cleanthes. 
© The great extent and power of the 
Pefu braach or Empire,continued long 
among the Saracexs, but was over-rua 
wk neth by the Turks firſt, and then by 
the Tart ars under T amerlane,whoſcRaco 
vt ntiaued there till the time of 1Þbmael, 
wc m whom the preſent Sophies are de- 
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This IÞþmacl was an Enthuſiaſt, 

"gat leaſt a Pretender to new Revyela- 
 hoos in the Mahumetay Religion. He 
thrafeiſed to reform. both their | Do- 
& s and their Manners, and taught, 
at Haly alone of Mahomet's Follow - 

«& » Qught to be awned and believed 
his true Succeſfor, which made the 
| ſfiaps ever ſince eſteem the Tarks for 
Wereticks, as the 7Turks do them. He 
Ln ed lo many followers by his new 
D 


. 


kd refined Principles, or profeſſions of 
Jevortion, that he made himſelf King 
od. Ferſis , by the ſame way that the 
leriffs.came to be Kings of Morocco and 
ee about Chavles the Fifth's time, and. 
Cromwet 


_ 
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Cromwel to be ProtefQtor of England, 
and Oran Zeb to be great Mopul- in 
_ our Ape, which were the four preat 
Dominions of the Fanarick Strain. 

The Arabian Branch of the Saracen 
Empire, after a long and mighty growth 
in A#gypt and Arabia, ſeems to* have 
been at its height under the "preat 
Almanzor , who was the illuſtrious and 
renowned Heroe of this Race, and muſt 
be allowed to have as much excelled, 
and as eminently, in Learning, Vittue, 
Picty, and Native Goodneſs, as iti Pow- 
er, 1n Valour, and in Empire: : Yetthis 
was extended from Ar«bi« through 
Egypt and all the Northern TraQts of 
Africa , as far as the Weltern Ocra, 
and over all the conſiderable Provinces 
of "Spain. For it was in his time, and 
by his Victorious Enfigns, that the Go- 
thick Kingdom in Spain was conquered, 
and the Race of thoſe famous Princes 
ended in Rodrigo. All that Country 
was reduced under the Saracen Empire, 
- (except the Mountains of Leon andOv+ 
edo ) and were afterwards divided into 
ſeveral. Mooriſh Kingdoms , whereof 
ſome laſted to the Reign; of © Ferdinand 
and 1/abells. Nay, the Saracen” Forces, 
after the Conquelt 'of Spain , + tag 
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pelledh:by: Charics :Heartel , who by 
wſeexploits. raifed: his - Renown-.ſo 
igh;;2s: 10 give him the Ambition.of 
kavingithe-Kingdota of France to/his 
auo-Ling, in Pepin and Gharlemain, by 
the.ds Tg" 87 of rhe. firlt 
which :bad:laſted -from/{Phare- 
1 | ke 


mond. 1 [v3 Jt 3. 20108 6 act); 
Jo not remember ever:to have read 
4preater and-2 inobler:CharaQter of any 
fice;cbao of -this-great Almenzer, 10 
ane Spaniſh Authorgor Tranflators.of 
4 Katy'.our of -the..4rabian Toagye, 
theecinthe Learging. then remainingyn 
i word: fouriſh/'d:golk.; and. thascef 
Micient Greece, as.it{had been tragflated 
ito, thiit Language, fo it ſeems. to have 
d ay by the: Acutene(s:and. Exceliengy 
# ithoſs; more Southern Wits, in-{ome 
ins very much improved; 150. 
This: Kingdom ;congiaued great..un- 
A rhe. Cahphs of-#e7pr, who dege- 
(rating from the'E and Vartoes 
Af -Himanzor, camet9;be;hated of their 
:YubjeQs, and to ſacure.themſelves from 
'themz!. by. a'mighty. Guard: of Cirgel/iz» 
Mayes-''-Thele were brought young 
bl _ Iron 
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__ during whuch ty wo 
morn 6ledor capes Deat th or 
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[ be era and paler 
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) ſome ifierce * -with-- a Sqvape 
Boat ,* 'while-the ed ae 
by them are Ko6kg on-; and little con- 
cettied?; under -whioſe” Domibion'1and 
— they falk' x"! e6469Y by? 
not well'a acts 
No, CS, birch 
ke# into Af fa b Creel: ori Peri 
| 56, b- * lege by all, — 
1 umbers, 
7 Ai Aer of their Friends, et 
Ge ny themſelves';-embraced «the Ms 
homeran Religish and ys 040 vom 
Principles of thit' Set 3 by 
and'Taventionsy/{ caſt, what Ne Oar Con- 
queſt; and exretitGof- | 
med /# Kin 
way Rice ub | y 
/*4nd that'bF the Ariane 720d 
Nie If icall thoſe A Doom 
: Jer mnives to thisday, -with'the Ad- 
dition of many- a” Provinces tf 
ble" Kingdom +but yet many-more toi 
the Mahumetan'Behef. | 
of | the Tiirks; like 
' ore Branch! vow 
"ed wh 'that-upe 


Phe it rincipes upon hich his}. 
fierce 
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jþ Governmens was founded. and 
| ro/fuch a, height,” were firſt thoſe 
? -#7 znet, already.deduced, which by 
Jenſuat Paradice and Predeſtinati- 
; " y, we great incentives of. Courage 
| [hers Joined. to the {poils 
\ nquered,. both in their Lands, 
the | Goode and, their: Liberties, which 
re all ſcized_at the pleaſure; of the 
t; aqueror, 
Ly ſecond was, a Belief infuſed of Di- 
Ic 6. Deſignation of. the. Ottoman Line 
Wreigo among them. for extent, of their 
oe RrUoties and- propagation of..their 
This. made him eltcemed,. at 
tal "by þ Adogiog' as a Succeſſor. of 
Wehon both a Sovereign. Law- 
10 | Givil (and with the afſiftance 
& fas. 4ufti ) a. Supreme  Judge,in, all 
Matters: .. And t we 
Wa sf J Oe improved among the i6.-1 Peg- 
3 Pie 3 that they. ;held; C __ 


"nd 


| ty they, thought him-< aned-; 
& FH they. were hound not only, to 
CE Tenn any-hazardiof 


+ Lives, againſt, Enemies,; but.even 
by yg wn their own, whenever 


nmanded, and with the me reſig- 
Fd: 9 3 nation 
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_ition thit is by '&rliets phy 
- the Decreesof Deftity;' 6r Will tie 
Pleaſiire'of Altnighry God; - | 
ſuch 4h abandoned Nibihihon 46 allth 
frequent 2nd: cruel-Exetution 
them by.the Enipetor'$ Codvanat 
upon the meer tifrns of hi$*$) 

mour; the ſuggeſtions 6f the Midift 
or the/Flatrerics ard Revenges bf. | 
6 he mott- cruſteth 'o& 


20 11 DIES 


"'A third waey ;h& DiviB6w' ofa" 
Lands in Ra yoke ea —_— Ede 
rage > gr wiſh 
Was 
Ve + and ot: 

pledſute or for I 
fol no Meck all a 
oh" 'by the 

Wf cleaner n 


t ns ns, and ' 
DL 


= . 


- they 


Be 


£7 50S 2 & oa 
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of al qfly changed, 


oftitution & tha ; 
NE File "thi 


af c CLE 


ok LT 
i f SET ft 
he {kftution,andbol Fee _ 
n Ks Fi TR h ore} 
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iGuR6t\ as Humour proviiled a- 
ſt nee; in that 
in Ir's wevetely TH96ifed'by/Mabomer, 
(16 lbfig obſttved Alhong': all his'Pot 
zwet A othoVaMhs 6nd Fahtafies 
bavbUrcd £6 Yo Iche 'Scandel' and 
| by: ' ih Privdty;\y/et 
the effe&#%h their Bodies, und 
— Hutours; Wher Ro 
- vary -#+ FiRt hor Fetapers, 
ere Go this 


Fn Dc alkeMd;\by "oiCamrap 

i Hof Offa, whe hive long ſued 

\Chriftietis' 46 by off that Tribute 

pn '#h4 the Tutks ro 

RrReſe the eferfichr'of theirs to 

tg iis NAH 3 is hee made 

1 the RibneR and moſt warlike'Bo- 

bf Men }; But! Ffoth ' che! Plirſes 'of 
afchitforFridnds; 2 

"! 'Fhefe 'two- -iſterapets thave- \pro- 

4hbther, tritthigreatcr and more 

al n'b8th?1Whith the tivtifoes 

ti6ur | of "NS Body>of (Janizeriss, 

finding their-dwn ſtrength, begdn 

%*b tide Wher Chang'they phaſes" .- 
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(' Ky F. 
the State, till haviog; been long. tuſh'd 
with-the Blood of, the: Baſha's and, Vi. 
they mac | Aat.laſt wj | 
ces-tmemielves ; and} ving 


the Ottoman IN 
Adventurer had not 


the: Baich-of a Tres 


Corus E'3 Rs EE i 


Man! engriag, MEM 
you a, Crue 


- paſo Private, ſid 
FReraionp © wichour fo 


wy 4 


(0) 
| ny bdaringaky forts of-Pleas of. 
| His Son;-f{u inthe 
chace; of | =o d Viſir foun&the Bm- 
| ; by: his Father's Cru- 
eliy/and! etl remaining $1 ited 
oo ;:breathing-aew 
Reradgns, thirds diverted 
1 —ommnk by-an cal CIO the 
Enborions, Tr. 5, orthe yo 
dergzof: Hungary), , 


d! LANG mae owe 


_—_ he: ha 
bis Father: hadleft bleeding, and 
tefloted' the ſtreogthc'of | the Orroman 
= ire to that; Degree , that the'ſuc- 
Viſier invaded Germany, thou R 
the Paithof: Treaties; ''or- 
ruce.not expired,:and at laſt-beſieged 
Films, which' is: a;ftory toafreſh:and 
to ktiown to'be.told here.,  ;- 
Another reaſon-has been, the:negle&t 
of their Marine Afﬀairs, or of their or- 
-2mer: Greatneſs 'at Sea ; ſo-as for many 
ears they: hardly. pretend-to any Suc- 
| "ceſſes on that Element, but commonly 
ifay; Fhat God has given the Earth to the 
Muſfulmans, and the Sea'to the Chri- 
-_— | 
The laſt I ſhall obſerve.,- is the ex- 
#0 ceſfive uſe of Opium, with which they 
ue to repair the want of Wine, _ to 
| ivert 


th'd 


Avenriiidle Melancholy tedlefhions 
© onithe gl;Condition:of cheir Fang 


and chi = kegel Mes 


\' uſe 1 Kc of - im 
ph ere 
ary3/in 

'of he Dork Bape ;]ſcems;to-have 
'been., » their haviag before: extendediit, 
till they came co ifuch: iſicong oBars as 
:wegeinob ta be broken. ' :For:they: were 
-grown toborder upon therPetſtniEin- 
piretothe:Ealt, upontheTFartars tathe 
-North',. upon . _— &Hf£thjopians to: the 
South: and upnon-the GermanoEmipue 
to theWelt, and turaed:theirppro _ 

this-way,asthe ceakeſt and moſtplan 

bein againſt a Chriſtian State. 

ow: this- Empire of: Germany, i con- 
' fiſting+6f- fucty large'(Tervicories , | ſuch 
| Rd and Bodies of? Warlike _— 
when 


; Doini ons), | 15h" opts ret 
Gaoſerffem ito berinvidcible. © On” the 
' contrary, the Turkiſh Territonies*beirlg 
all aillived; waitheteby in2# manner 
folmed>hivenb Fore K- that '6f 
het ſhinding Xfthies, and their People 
total odite Abt either” forthe pro- 
*& "of | tir” Vittories abtodd, ror 
oy 5p = \thes Defence 'vP 2 their "own 
3, dirg6e they | aft fire” to -loſe 
| wg, Bert, hope 'reaforably- to 
Ei oy ane of. 'MkRer,, 'or 'bf 
bertimchr <A Which miikesthat Em- 
fire rhe ng cAttirured thar'can''be 
Defenve, upd ny great Misfortuhe 
ardcici Arthics-:5: 
- The effe& of theſe two different 
*Conftitutiohs had'been ſeen! and! felt 
af inal} probability ) to the wonder” bf 
dhe! while Wort, in ' theſe Yate Revo- 
\Aithois, J's ma atm 
crolſe 


982.) 


oc 
RE VV; Her" t-certainly: 

Y apo Hienne ; before the Confederate 

apron Cen Its: Rekef, 

*nbled. for c: ſhelter-from. all the-adja- 

; Patis iy 00e-pna him a-paſh- 

fie _—> the; agent by 

| ro: Stoted, 

which awe: Kea ies; Weak 

oFren 10..the- Soldiers. and iſe the 


Tn urks ba plied this Bu 
| wark, Chriſtendam,; I;'doi,pot "op 
.ceive -what could; hw -hindred them 
"from. bein :..Maſters Leer wy ediately ..of 
 laſtrigx. all its depe Provinces ; 

ons in-anorher YyeurnP a all I ar. of 
'the Southern Proyinges pf, German, 
-85 they, thould have-choſen to. carry-0n 
their Invation;;.or. of. both, -in,two-.or 
three-years/time ;. and how: this 
might . have. -been.to-.che-reſt of; Chri- 
- ftendomy' or how it might have iolarged 
the Turkiſh DorngOng; 15 0!538-008- 
, jeRure: ov; 1 -! 

On; th'o ther . fide. ,"-after- Foy De- 
feat: of 4he- (Grand - Viſier's Army. his 
Death: >; and that. of. ſo many. brave 
- Baſha's,, and other: Captains , br _ | 


7 
; (\ 2837 ); 
uf EiTHumour and Faction of: that. 
dy:Court : Aﬀcetſuch'Slaughters of 
: cs/, -1n/ſo-many- Encounters, 
md:1luch:an Univerſal: Diſcouragement: 
a their {Troops that could no; where 
axthiftand:the: German: Arms and Bra» 
ery ; .Jf upon the taking of Belgrade, 
be.;cEnjpcror- had been: at the Head 
aktheForces then in his Service; united 
aadert! one. great: Commander,” and 
vichg | | dependance;upon the ſeveral 
wes iby: whom they were raiſed, I 
 @- not dee what: could'chave . hindred 
bem from-iconquerigiall before them, 
dithac opea- Country:.of | Bulgaria and 
Ramana; nor from taking Conſtantinople 
eſt. , | upon:the.courſe.of ancaly.War, 
ich 2a; Decline of .. the Tarkiſh. 
pire;,;with fo weak. and-difpirited 
obps as: thoſe that remained, a Trea- 
lure 1o-exhauſted ; a- Court fo divided, 
ad: ſuch-a general Conſternation as ap- 
ear'd-. in that great. and tumultuous 
ity, upon theſe. occaſions; ” 
» But. God Almighty -had- not decreed 
any {0 great-Revolution, - Either for, the 
Ruin or Advantage of Chriſtendom, 
ad ſeems to- have left both Empires at 
Bay, and not likely-to make any great 
Enterpriſes oa either ſide, but rather 
T te 
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to fall into ber 
which ma y | 
the Poſſeſſion as well- as Lites f 
Houſe of ' Auftris, and the * 'urks i 
condition of giving no fo th Oh | 
Datrigers, in our Age ro * 
Chritendom. } 

Although the Mahumeras 

were wo raiſed rg Sihors -0 ,- upon 
Foundations, or-by t ot-£ 
Virtue, bur rather by the LTAc CES C 
a ſubtitle Man, upon the. rw0plicity 
credulous No yet the groweh 
them has been” influenced bye 


of - that Sun your -eadyh ct ; 
mintzor , Salydine, Ottomas , "and -: 
_ man the Grekt. "And bicaulh: F:: 
named the moſt *Heroick:Perſons- of 
that Se, it will be-but Juſtice: ro-No- 
bler Nations, ro mention at 'the- ſame 
time, thoſe who appear-to have ſhined 
the: brighteſt - in _ their feveral Ages'or 
Countries, and the Luſtreof 2 '2 
tues,; as well as Greatneſs, has beed: 
lied with the feweſt noted Blemiſhes or 
Defaules, and who'for deſervi \well 
of their own Countries by their Actions, 
and of Mankind by their 


have eternized their Memories in the 
true 


mw 00S 
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-rroe. Records of ' Fame, which is ever 


tothe dead , how partial ſoever it 
y be tothe living, from the forced Ap- 


___ Power, or fulſbm Advlations 
of fervile Men. 


+Such as theſe were among the ancient 
Grecians ,, Epaminonilas , Pericles, and 
Keefilars,” ' Of the Old' Roman State, 
the: firſt Scipio, Marcellss, and Paulus 
Emilia. Of the Roman Emperors, 


Avpuftiss, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninns: 


Among the Goths, -Alaric and Theodoric. 


Of the Weſtern Emperors, Charlemaiy; 
Frederick Barbaroff, 
Fifth. Of the nch Nation, Fara» 


Ma', and Charles the 
word \ Charles Martel, and! Henry the 


Fourth,” who began three of their No- 
blet-Races. Of 'the' Swedes, Gaſt aves - 


In. And of 'our own, Richard 
the Pirft; the Black: Prince, and Harry 


the Fifth; 'To' theſe -I may add ſeven 


Famous Captains , or ſmaller Princes, 
whoſe Exploits and Virtues may juſtly 


allow them to be ranked - with ſo great 


Kings and Emperors. ' Ativs and Bel- 
liſarivus, the two laſt great Comman- 
rs of the Roman Armies after the Di- 
viſion and Decay of that Mighty 
State, who ſer up the laſt Trophies, 
and made che braveſt defences againſt 
Ei the 


» (1286) 
the Nambers- agd Furyof-thoſe Barba- 
rous Nations , that, iavaded;, :and-after 
theirtime tore in pieces that whole Em: 
pire.. ' George Caftriot, commonly eall'd 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Huni- 
ades VN xceroy:; of - Hungaria, Whoi-were 
two moſt; ytQorious Captains, and ex- 
celleat ;Men , the true Champiahs, of 
Chriſtendom whilſt : they | lived,; and 
Terror-of the Turks ; whe with ſmall 
Forces held at a Bay, parte; 4.0 
all the Powers of. the Orton 
Ferdinand. Gonzalwo;,. that. Noble-Sa 
niard ,.. worthily: Surnamed: the the a 
Captain,, who by. bis ſole: Prawels and 
Condutt, conquered. a Crown» for. his 
Mafter, which-he -might-have "dont 
bimſelf, if - his Ambition had beeo: 
to his Courage-and \V irtues;- Hi 
Prince . of Orange ,' who. reſtated: the 
Belgick Liberties, and was thePounder 
of their Stare , eſteemed- generally: = 
beſt and wiſelt Commander of his Age 
and. who: at. the ſudden  poins. of. 
death:,. as well as in the courſe of his 
life , gave ſuch Teſtimonies of his-be- 
ing 4a'true Lover of;.the People: and 
Country he governd.. Alexander: Fer- 
neſe, Prince: of Parme, who by his Wiſ: 
dom, Courage and. Juſtice , yarns 
en 


(2375); | 
| Ten of the Seventeen Provinces, that 

were in a manner loft tothe Crown of 
"$þ4» ; made two famous Expeditions 
for relief of his Confederates into the 
Heart of France, and feemed to revive 


re } the ancient Roman Virtue and Diſci- 
; pline in the world, and to bring the 
ff noble "Genius of [:aly to appear: once 
d more upon the Stage. - 

[[ "Who-ever has ''a mind to trace the 


Paths of Heroick Virtue, which lead 
þ ts the: Temple of True Honour- and 
. Fame, need {eek them no further, than 
t | in'the' Stories and Examples of thoſe 
| BF HMuftrious Perſons here aſſembled. And 
; | foF leave this Crown of neverifading 
Lawrel, in full view of ſuch great and * 

noble Spirits, as ſhall deſerve it, in this 

or in {ſucceeding Ages. Let them win it 
and Wear it, 
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SEXLT: v1." 
PON the Survey of all theGru 
AQtions gy occali- 
oned- 4n_the World by the ow 
and Progreſſes of theſe Sue y Km- 
pires, as well as+the. other. I 
much renowned 1g Story; It ay. Not 
be impertinent,” to'refle upon the cau- 
ſes of Conqueſts as well as the effefts, and 
deduce'them from their natural Sources, 
' as far as they can be diſcovered, though 
like thoſe of great Rivers., they. ate 
uſually obſcure-or taken little notice: of, 
until their Streams increafing by the 
influence of many others, make ſo migh- 
ty Inundations, as to grow famous 1n 


_ - the Stories, as well as Maps of -the 


World. 

To this end I ſhall obſerve three 
things upon-the general courſe of Con- 
queſts, the moſt renowned and beſt re- 
corded, in what remains of ancient as 
well as modera Hiſtories. 


Firft, 
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Firſt, that. they have generally pro- 
1 ded from North to. South, . ſo as we 
nd none beſides thoſe of the Saracens 
at, can be faid to have failed the con- 
ary Courſe , and thoſe were animated 
y 


by another Spirit, 'which was the Maha- 
| bake Perſuaſion of Predeſtination, that 


de them careleſs of their Lives, and 
thereby fearleſs of Dangers. Bor all the 
we , they have run the Courſe before- 


meationed, unleſs we lhould admit the 
Traditions, rather than Relations of the 
Conqueſts of Seſoftris, who is reported 
by the Ancients. to have ſubdued all, 
from </Zgypt to the River Tanais ;. But 
this we may not allow for truth, becauſe 
it muſt have preceded the Reign of N;- 
#us, and fo diſagree with the Chronolo- 
gy of Holy Ky : And therefore it 
mult be exploded for fabulous,. with 0- 
. ther Reliques of ancient Story ,. as the 
Scythians baving ſubdued and poſſeſſed 
Aſia \o many hundred years before the 
Empire of Nizss,and their Wives having 
given fo ancient a beginning to the fa- 
mous Kingdom of the Amazons, where- 
of ſome Remanants only, are ſaid to have 
- remained in Alzxaender's time : Yet the 
fame was then beliey'd, of their having 
ancicatly extended og Dominion one 
4 a 


_ 
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_ > 
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all the leſſer Aſa, well as Armenia, 
age of their having. pundey the famous 
emple of. Dians at Epheſus, which is 
ha more pra from that. ellati- 
_ of Tawrics, that was ancient y givea 
er, 

But the great Conqueſts ; recorded 
and undiſputed in Story , have-been of 
the AſhriansSouthwards , as far as Ara: 
bis and. Indis. Of the Perſs Lens, from 
the Caſpian Sea, to the utmoſt extent of 
os 257508 Empire and: of gt, 

f the Macedonians over Greece and all 
the Bounds of the Perſian Kingdom.” Of 
the. Roway; over the Greek Empire as far 

| as Parthia Eaſtward , and over Sicily 
Spain and Africk to the South , before 
the progreſs of their Arms cowards the 
Northweſt. Of the Tartars over all Chi- 
ma and Iadis. And of the Goths and 0- 
ther Nbrthern Nations over all the more 
Southern Provinces of Europe. 

"The ſecond Obſeryation I ſhall make 
upon the ſubje& of Vifory and Con- 
queſt is, that they have generally been 
made” by the ſmaller numbers, over the 
greater, againſt which I do not remem- 
þer any exception in all the famous Bat- 
rels regiſtred in Story, excepting that of 
Tametlane and Bajazet, whereof the firft 

18 
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[is faid to have exceeded about a fourth 
| part in'number , though they were fo 
aft on both ſides, that they 'were not 
|| very;/ealy to be well accounted. For 
the reſt, the number of the Perfians with 
Cyrus were ſmall to thoſe of the 4ſſri- 
ans : Thoſe of the Macedonians were 1n no 
\ ip againſt the Perſſans, above forty 
thouſand men, though fometimes againſt 
WS; or, or fix hundred thouſand. 
"The Athenian Army lirtle exceeded ten 
thouſand, and fighting for the. Liberties 
'of rhieir Country , | beat" aboye fixſcore 
[thouſand Perſians at Marathon. The La- 
edemonians ,” in'all the famous Exploits 
of that State , never had above twelve 
thouſand. Spartans in the Field 'at a 
time, and ſeldom above 

twenty thouſand Men * And yet they are 


« ff . F151 Hoi recorded never to 
with their Allies *. The |" :ked how 


Romans ever fought with many their Ene- 
imaller_ againft greater Ms was, = 
numbers , unleſs in” the were. 
Battels of Carne and 

"Thrafimexe, which were the only famous 
*ones they loſt againſt foreign Enemies ; 
and C2/ar's Armies at Pharſalia, as well 
as in Gaul and Germany, were in no pro- 
portion to thoſe he conquer'd. That of 
Marins was not above forty thouſand 


againſt 
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ainſt three hundred thouſand Clmbs 
he famous V iQtories of tus and Relj- 
ſarius againſt the barbarous Nartherd 


Nations, were with mighty diſproporti- 
on of numbers , as likewiſe the fictt Vi- 
Qories of , the Turks upon the Perſian 
Kingdom ; of the Tartars-upon the Chire- 
ſes: And Scanderbeg , never law toge- 
ther, above ſixteen thouſand men, 42 all 
the renowned Vi&tories. he atchieved a- 
aint the Turks, though in. numbers 
ometimes above an hundred thouſand, 
Todeſcend to later times, the Engliſh 
ViRories ſo renowned at Creſſy, Poitiers 
and 4genconrt, were gained with dilad- 
vantages of numbers out of all proporti- 
on. The great Atchievements of Charts 
the eighth in 1:aly, of Henry the fourth 
in France, and of Guſtavss Adolphus 10 
Germany,were ever perform'd with {mal- 
ler againſt greater numbers. In this Age, 
and among all the Exploits that have fo 
juſtly raiſed the Reputation and Honour 
of Monſieur Taurenne for the greateſt Cap- 
tain: of his time, I do not remember an 
of them were atchieved, without dilad- 


vantage of number: And the late Defcat 


of the 7arks at the ſiege of Vienna, which 
ſaved Chriſtendom , and has eternized 


the name of the Duke of Lorain , was 
t00 
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tos: freſh and great an example of this 
Aﬀfſertion, to need any more, or leave 
ibin diſpute. 
From theſe two Principles of Con- 
having proceeded from the North: 
the South, and by ſmaller over great- 
e&numbers, we may conclude, that they 
may .be attributed to the Conſtitutions 
of Mens Bodies who compoſe the Armies 


that atchieve them , or to the diſpoſiti- 


ons of 'their Minds. The firſt of theſe 
thay be cither native or habituate, and 
the latter may be either natural or infu- 


#{d: - *Tis withour queſtion , the Nor- 


thern Bodies are greater and ſtronger 
than the Southern, and alſo more heal- 
thy and more vigorous. The reaſon 
whereof, is obvious roevery man's Con- 
Qure, both from the common effes 
of Air upon Appetites and Digeſtion, 
þd from the roughneſs of the Soil, 
whieh forces them upon Labour and 


Hardſhip. Now the true Original great- 


geſf3 of any Kingdom or Nation, may be 


accounted by the number of ſtrong and 


#hle Bodies of their Native SubjeQs. 
This is the Natural ftrength of Govern- 
ments, all the reſt is Art, Diſcipline, or 


| Inſtitution. 


The 
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The next Ingredient into! the Compo». 
 fition'of Conquering Forces, is Feafeſs- 
neſs of Mind, whether it be occalion'd 
by the Temper of the Climate,, or;Race, 
of which Mea are born, or by Cuſtom, 
which inures men to be inſgnlible” of 
Danger , or by Paſhons--or- Opinions 
that are raiſed 1n;them-z For they may 
all have the ſame effe&t. We ſee: the 
very Beaſts and Birds of ſome Countries, 
as well: as the men , are naturally fear- 
leſs, We ſee long ſervice 4n Armies or 
at Sea ,. makes Met inſenſible-of-Dan- 
gers. We ſee the love.of -Liberty , de- 
fire of Revenge , and defence of their 
Country or Prince; readers them.,care- 
leſs of -Life. The very confidence of 
Victory ,. either from former and fre- 
quent Succeſſes, fromthe eſteem: and 
opinion of their Commanders, -or; from 
the.ſcorn. of their Enemues , - makes Ar- 
mics Victorious. - But chiefly, [the firm 
and rooted Opinions of Reward: or Pu- 
niſhment attending another-world,; and 
of obtaining the one or ;avoiding- the 
other , 'by dying or-conquering. in the 
quarrel they are ingaged in. And oo ar | 


the great Sources of Victory and Fortune 
in Arms: For let the numbers be; what 


they will, That Army is ever beaten, 
where 
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-where:the Fright firſt enters. Few Bat- 
tels were loſt of old {- but:none ſince the' 
uſe of /Gunpowder, by the greatneſs of 
gown-right Slaughter, -beforejan:Army 
rias/;\ and the/naiſe and ſmoak of ,Guns, 


h- increaſes! Fear,.:and covers ſhame, 
more than theancieat uſe of Arms, ſo 
that fince thoſe of Fire came 1n, Battels 


have.been uſaally ſhorter and loſs bloody 


that; before. 


5: fir be: true ( which I abink will not 


denied either by; Soldiers'or;reaſona- 
Men) that |the:Battel is' loft where 
the frighs firſt enters; then the-reafon will 
ar,' why Victory has: generally fol- 


bwed the {tmaller.numbers,;begauſe in a 


compoſed-of more parts ;oit-may 
enter ,upon:.one , than tn: that 


which conlilts of fewer, as:tis likelier 
to find-ten; wile: Men together-thaa an 
hundred, and an-hundred fearleſs Men 
"than a; thouſand? > And thoſe 'who have 


the. ſmaller Forces, endeavour moſt to 


ſupply that -Defe&t by the choice Diſci- 
-pline ,-and Bravery of their 'Troops-: 
And where the fright once enters an 


Army , the greater the number, the 


greater the diſorder,: and thereby the loſs 


- of the Battel more certain-and ſudden. 


ho : 4 


From 
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inn this © conclude, that the 
C0 of Viftorious Armies, and 
the greattrue ground of Cortos 
ſiſts firft'in the choice of the ſro! 
mes _ and hardieſt Bodies of 


of Honouror Reli de 

 fearleG of Horn, incapable, : 

at leaſt very diflieutt; to + roo 

fright, 'or-break hereby i into diſorder ; 

- And F:queſtion not, bur. any: brave 
Prince'or General at the Head of forty 

thouſand 'men , who would- 

ſtand-their- oround and Honer + dye 

_ than leave/it , might fight any Cab 
of Forces that can_be drawn : 

in any Field : for beſides "ue a-gr 


perhaps a grea ter can hardly 


be Seas to into the Action of- one days 
Batrel, whereas very few” in late Ages 
have laſted half that time. - | 

The laſt Remark I ſhall make' up- 
on this Subje&' is, that the Conquering 


Nations, have generally been thoſe, 
who 
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ho; placed the:ftrength of their Arms 
44". their: Foot ,; and not in their Horſe, 
pr never; till _ later years 
i eſteemed. capable of breaking a 
Gee Body: of: Foot 3 nor does their force 
fem co .coalift-in other advantage;, be- 
Aides that of giving Terror upon the fu- 
spof cher firit charge: Nor is this Opini- 
Pericrice. For beſides; that Menare-firm- 
eo/upon' their own+ifeet than thoſe: of 
"theic Horſes , and -lels in danger: of tal 
lingiato diſorder, which may come from 
want 'of Diſciplige'or Courage inthe 
- Hatſes as well as their Riders: It is/hard 
to/3magine ,: that! Spurs in-cthe fides of 
| Horſes, ſhould have moreeffet or force, 
winake them advance upon a Charge, 
thad Pikes, Swords, or Javelins in'their 
Notes and . Breaſts |to- make-them keep 
off, fall back or break their Ranks, and 

rn-1nco- diſorder. 
For the Experience, nothing has been 
more:known in all Ages or'more undiſ- 
puted.- 'The Battel of Marathon was 
gaiged- by ten-thouſand foot , againſt 
mighty numbers of Perſian horſe as well 
as foot. The famous retreat» of Xexo- 
pon, for ſuch a length of Country and 
of time, was made at the head: of ten 
thouſand 


TR 


hola Greeks CE anno 


| a ng es nor: pnack the 


Rn not. be: broken by the 
bers:of Spaniſh, Numidian., on: 
and Armenian Horle, they wete ſoften 
cogaged with. "The: Ap of als 
tbick Nations conſiſted in" their por 
and of the Tarkiſb and. Ottoman Empite 
in their Janizaries. The Noble Conqueſts 
of the Exeliſh in France;\were made all 
by their foot ; and -during_that- period 
of time, when'the Cramani of Spain.inade 
fo great a figure in Earope, it was all 
ths force and bravery-of their Spanijb 
and 1talian foot. 

There ſeem to be but two Exceptions 
againſt this Rule, which arethe ancient 
greatneſs 


bes | 4 hn, A 
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greatneſs of the Perſians, and modern'of 
the Frenth, whole chief force have been 


emed to'confiſt in their Horſe: But 
the Perſizy Empire was raifed by the 
Conqueſt of the Eaftern Nations, whoſe 
Armies conſiſted chiefly in Horſe, and 
one againſt t'other., the beſt carried it, 
- they came to deal with the Greciar 

t, after which they were ever beaten. 
For the French Armies though the bra- 


yery of their Cavilry has been great: 


and noble, as made up of ſo numerous 
aGentry in that Kingdom, yet onechief 


\ firength of their Troops mult be allow- 


ed for the ſcvetal late Reigns, to have 
lainin their Bands of 'Switzers ; and in 
this preſent Reign,  Mareſchal Turenne 
muſt be acknowledged , to have made 
way for his Maſter's Greatneſs, by im- 
roving the Bodies of Frexch foot with 
Korcp of Choice and Diſcipline ; beyond' 
what they had ever been thought capa- 

ble of before his time. 
I ſhall end this Remark with an Ad- 


' venture I remember to Have read in the 


ſtories of the Dukes of Milan ; One of 
them having routed a great Army of his 
Enemies, was enraged to find a Body of 
Switzers make ſtill a firm Rand againſt 
all his Vitorious Troops z He endea« 
0010 voured 
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voured: to. break. them by a: deſperate 
Charge, of ſome Squadrons of his Gezs 
da. Arms, who were all armed; as wcll 
as the Heads and Breaſts of their. Horſes, 
and ſo-proof, as he thought, againſt the 
Switzers Pikes. But all this Effort pro- 
ved in vain, till at length the Duke com- 
manded three or four hundred.of 'them 
to alight from their Horſes, and,armed 
as they were, to fall in upon.the Swit- 
&ers with their Swords ; They did it {0 
deſperately, ſome catching hold of the 
Heads. of their Pikes, others .catting 
them io pieces with-their broad Swords, 
that they at laſt-made way for them- 
| ſelves and other Troops that followed 
them., and broke this Body. of - brave 
Switzers, which had been impenetrable 
by any Horle #hat could Charge them ; 
And this ſeems. an evident: Teſtimony, 
that the Imprefſiqns of horſe-upon foax, 
are. made by terror rather chan force, 
and where that firſt enters, the Attion 15 

Aﬀer all that has been ſaid of Con- 
querors or Conquelts, this mult bg con- 
talſed to hold but the ſecond; Rank in 
the pretenſions to Heroick Virtue, and 
that the firft has been allowed, to the 
wile Iaſticution of juſt Orders and a 3h 

whic 
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- which frame fafe and happy Govern- 


ments in the world. The deſigns and 
effects of Conqueſts, are but the (laugh- 
ter and ruin of Mankind , the ravaging 
of Countries , and defacing rhe world. 
Thoſe of wiſe and juſt Governments, 
are preſerving and encreafing the Lives 
and Generations of Men, ſecuring their 
Poſlefions, encouraging their Endea- 
vours, and by Peace and. Riches, im+ 
proving and adorning the ſeveral Scenes 
of the world. 

So the Inſtitutions of Moſes, leave him 
a Diviner Character, than the Victories 
of Joſhua. Thoſe of Belus, Ofyris, and 


Janus, than the Proweſs of Ninus, Cy- 


rus, and Seſoſtris. And if among the 
Ancients, ſome men have been eſteemed 
Heroes, by the brave Atchievemeats of 
great Conqueſts and Victories ; It has 
been, by the wile Inſtitution of Laws 
and. Governments , that others have 
been honoured and adored as Gods. 


Y 3 
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ESSAY IV. 


Of Poetr 'y. 


HE Two common Shrines, to 

which moſt Men offer up the Ap- 
plication of their Thoughts and their 
Lives, are Profit and Pleaſure, and by 
their Devotions to either of theſe, they 
are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed into Two 
Seas, and called either buſy or idle Men, 
Whether theſe : Terms differ ia mean- 
ing, or only in ſound, I know very 
well may be difputed, and with ap- 
pearance enough, ſince the Covetous 
Man takes perhaps as much pleaſure in 
his Gains as the Voluptuous does in his 
Luxury, and would not purſue 'his Bu- 
fineſs unleſs he were pleaſed; with it, 
upon the laſt Account of what he moſt 
wiſhes and deſires, nor would care for 
the encreaſe of his Fortunes, unleſs he 
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propoſed thereby; "that of his Plea» 
ſures too, 1n one kind or other, fo that 
Pleaſure may be ſaid to be his end, 
whether he will allow to find it 1n ts 
purſuit or. no. ' Much ado there has 
been, many words ſpent, or ( to {peak 
with more reſpect to rhe ancient Philoſo- 
phers) many Diſputes have been raifed 
upon this Argument, I chink to little 
purpoſe, and that all has been rather 
an Exerciſe of Wit than an Enquiry 
afcer Truth, and all Controverhſies that 
can never end, had betrer perhaps ne- 
ver begin. The belt is to: rake. words 
as they are moſt commonly ſpoken 
and meant, like Coin as it molt car- 
'rancly paſſes, without raifiag ſcruples 
upon the weight of the allay, -unlels 
the cheat or the defe&, be-groſs and 
evident.” Few things in the world 'or 
none, will bear x00. much refining , a 
Thred too fine ſpun will eaſily. break, 
and the point of a Needle too finely filed. 
The" uſbal acceptation, takes Profitand 
Pleaſure, for two different things, and 
not only "calls the Followers or Vota« . 
ries of them, by ſeveral Names of 
Buſy and. of Idle. Men, but: diſtiagyi- 
ſhes the Faculrirs .of: the migd, chat 
| | are 
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are Converſant about them, calling the 
Operations of the ficlt, Wildom, and 
of the other, Wit, which is a Saxor 
word, that: is uſed. to. . expreſs , what 
the Spaniards"and [talians Call Ingenio, 
and the French , Eſprit , both from the 
Latin ; but I think Wit more peculi- 


' arly ſignifies that. of -Poetry , as may 


occur upon Remarks of rhe Runick 
Language. To the firſt of theſe are 
Attributed , the Inventions or Produ- 
tions of - things generally eſteemed the 
molt neceſlary , uſeful , or profitable to 
Humana Life, either in' private Poſleſſi- 
ons 'or - publick Inſtitutions ; To the 
other, thoſe Writiags or Diſcourſes, 
which/ are the moſt Plealing or En- 
tertaining', 'to all that read or hear 
them ; Yet according to the Opint- 


. on of thoſe that link them together, 


As the Inventions of Sages and Law- 
givers themſelves , do pleaſe as well as 
profit thoſe who approve and follow 
them ; {o thoſe of Poets, 'InftruQt and 
Profit as well as Pleaſe ſuch as [are 
Converſatit in them, and the happy 
mixture of both theſe , makes the ex- 
cellency in both thoſe compoſitions , 


and has giveti occaſion. for eltecming, 
V 4 or 
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pr- at leaſt for-calling , Heroick Virtue 
and Poetry, Divine. TEN 

-* "The Names given to Poets ,-both in 
Greek and Latin, exprels the ſame O- 
pinion of them in thoſe Nations ; The 
Greek ſignifying Makers or + Creators, 
ſuch as raiſe admirable frames and fa- 
bricks out of \nothing , .which {trike 
with wonder ,' and with pleaſure the 
Eyes and Imaginations- of .thoſs who 
behold them ; the Latin . makes the 
ſame word , common to Poets and to 
Prophets, Now as Creation 1s the 
firſt” Attribute and higheſt Operation 
of Divine Power , ſo is Prophecy the 
greateſt Emanation of Divine Spirit in 
the World.” As the Names: in” thoſe 
Two Learned Languages, {othe Cauſcs 
of Poetry , are by the Writers.of. them, 
made to be Divine, and-'ro ' proceed 
from a Cceleſtial Pire or Divine Inſpi- 
ration, and by "the vulgar Opinions, 
recited or related to in many palſlapes 
of thoſe Authors, rhe EffeQts of : Poetry 
were likewiſe: thought Divine and; Su- 
pernatural, and Power of Charms and 

nchantments were aſcribed to it; 


Carmipavel Cabo poſſunt deducere Lunam, 


Carmi- 


Carminibus Circe.ſocios mutavit Wiyſlis, 
#Frigidus in pratis cantando runipitur An+ 


force of Yerles gr of Charms, either 
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+ But I can eaſily admire Poetry, and 
yet without adoring it ; I can allow it 
co ariſe from the greateſt Excellency 
of natural Temper, | or the. greateſt 


Race of Native Genius, without ex- 
.ceeding the reach of what is Human, 


or. giving it any Approaches of Divi- 
nity, which is), I doubt debaſed or dif 


honoured, by aſcribing to it any thing, 


that's in the compaſs of our AQtion, 
ar..even Comprehenſion , - ualeſs it be 
raiſed by an immediate influence from 
ir ſelf, I cannot allow Poetry to be 
more Divine in its efftes, than in its 
cauſes, nor any Operation produced by 
4t, to be more _ than purely natural, 
orto deſerve any other ſort of won- 
der, than thoſe of Mulick, or of Natu- 


.ral Magick, however any of them have 


appeared to minds little Verſed in the 
Speculations of Nature, of occult Qua- 
lities ,, and the force of Numbers or of 
Sounds, Whoever talks 'of | drawing 
down thz' Moon from Heaven , by 


be- 
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believes not himſelf, or too eaſily" be- 
lieves | what: others told -him , -or - per- 
. haps follows an Opinion , begun by 
the Prattice of ſome Poet, upon. the 
facility of ſome People , who knowing 
the time whea an Eclypſe would hap- 
pen, told them, he would by his Charms 
call down the Moon at ſuch an hour, - 
and was by them thought to have per- 
formed it. + 
When L read that Charming Deſcrip- 
tion in Virgil's Eighth Ecclogue of all 
ſorts of Charms and Faſcinations by Yer- 
ſes, by Images,by Knots,by Numbers, by 
Fire, by Herbs, imployed upon occa- 
hon of a violent Paſſion, ' from a jea- 
lous or diſappointed love ; I-have' re- 
courſe to the ſtrong Impreſſions of Fa- 
bles, and of Poetry, to. the eaſy mi- 
ſtakes of Popular Opinions, to the 
force of Imagination , ' to. the Secret 
Virtues of ſeveral Herbs , and co the 
Powers of Sounds: And I am for- 
ry, the Natural Hiſtory',, or Account 
of Faſcination , has not imployed: the 
Pen of ſome Perſon , of ſach-excelleac 
Wit, and deep Thought and Learning, 
8s. Cafaubon, who writ" that curious 
3nd ulcful Freatiſe of Zat Chad 
Y 
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#7 it; difcovered | the hidden 'or | mi- 
en: \$ources of thar Deluſion, ſo fre- 
weot in all Regions and Religions of 
x world, and which had 7 fatal- 
- {ſpread- over our Country in that 
, 4n- which *this Treatiſe was fo 
ſaſonably publiſhed. ' *Tis much to 
be lamented , That he lived not to 
compleat: char Work, in the Second 
Part: he: promiſed:;' or that his friends 
pegleQted:. che publiſhing it, if it 
were left in Papers, . though looſe and 
unfiniſhed. I chink a clear Account 
of Enthuſiaſm and Faſcination from 
their natural Cauſes, would very much 
deſerve from Mankind in general, as 
well as from the Commonwealch of 
Learning/; might perhaps prevent ma- 
ay publick diſorders, and fave the Lives 
of many innocent ,. deluded or delu- 
ding People , who ſuffer ſo frequently, 
upon account of Witches and W izards. 
I have fſetn many miſerable © Exam- 
ples of this kind , in my youth - at 
home ;-and tho? rhe Humour or Faſhi- 
on,” be a. good deal worn out of the 
World, withio Fhirty or Forcy Years 
paſt, yetic ftill-remains in ſeveral re- 
remote: parts. of Germany, Sweden, and 
ſome othier Countries. | 


But 
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. But to return to: the Charms of Po. 
etry, -if the forſaken Lover, in that Ec- 
clogue of Virgil, had expetted ' only 
from the force of her: Verſes, or her 
_ Charms, what is the Burthen of 'the 
Song ,. to bring Daphnis home from 
the Town where he was gone and en- 
oaged in a new Amour. ; if | ſhe had 
pretended only to revive an old: faint- 
ing Flame, or to damp a new-one that 
was kindling in his Breaſt, -ſhe- might, 
for ought I know, have complied uch 
Ends , by the Power of ſuch*Charms, 
and without other than very natural 
Enchantments. For there is no Que- 
ſtion, but true Poetry may have the 
force, to raiſe Paſſions, - and: to: allay 
them, -tro change and to extinguiſh 
them ,-ro temper Joy and Griet, to 
raiſe. love and fear, nay to turn fear 
into boldaeſs, and love into Indiffe- 
rence, and into hatred it ſelf - and I 
ealily believe, That the diſheartned 
Spartans , were new animated, and re- | 
covered their loſt Courage ,” by © the) 
Songs of Tyrteus, that the Cruelty | 
and Revenge of. Phalaris , were chan- 
ged by- the Odes of Sreſfichorss , 1ato 
the greateſt kindneſs and: eſteem , and 
that many men were-as paſſionately 
ena- 
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ured, by the Charms of Sap- 
$\Wit and. Poetry , as by thoſe of 
uty', .1n- Flores. or Thais ; for *tis 
got only. Beauty; gives Love, but Love 
gaves: Beauty. to; the ObjeQt (that raiſes 
; and, if the /poſſeſſioa be ſtrong 

ugh, let it come. from what it will, 

ere. 1s always | Beauty enough inthe 
he 28.;that gives-it., 'Nor is it any 
eat. Wonder , that ſuch force ſhould 
Found in Poetry, fince in it are af- 
a ed all, the, Powers of Eloquence, 


Lulick, and of -PiRture, which are 
; allowed to, make fo, ſtrong Imprel- 
Ms upon Humane Minds. , How far 
en have been affeQed with-all-or a- 
of, theſe , needs little Proof or Te- 
1mony,,,; The /examples have been 
known enough in Greece and in Traly, 
where ſome have . fallen down-right 
in. Love, with che Raviſhing' Beauties 
of a Lovely Obje, drawn by the Skill 
of. an, admirable; Painter ; '\nay., Pain- 
ters themſelves, have fallen in Love 
7 with ſome of their, own ProduCtions, 
and doated on them , as on a Miſtreſs 
or a fond Child., which diſtinguiſhes 
among.the 1talians, the ſeveral Pieces 
that are done by. the ſame Hand, in- 
to ſeveral Degrees of thoſe made ,- Cox 
Studio, 
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Studio, "Con Diligenze, or ConA Pore 
whereof the laſt. ars eyer the ial E --h 
ceſling. - | 
ances of his kind: 
related; and herd oy he's od 
thors, as known'a iſpy 
the ewo young Grattens., one whereof 
veatured his Life; t0- be lock'd 'up 
Night it the Temple; «nd fatigfyh 
Paffion with the embraces y_ © 
ment of a'Statue of Venus, thatiw; 
there ſt: up, and-defigned for 'angthe! 
fort '0f : Adoration'; 'The other *piner 
away and dyed for" being hind red hi 
perpecually [gy pars RE; and'em- 
bracing'a Statue ect 
The Powers of Mot rf 
felt or known by al Men, BAS 
lawed to work ſtrangely” "tho 
Mind and the Body , the Paſſions'and 
the Blood'; to raife Foy and Grief, ro 
give Pleafare 'and} Pain, to cure 
tes, agd'the Movtal” Sting of” the 
 Faraxtals ; 10 give Motions to the. 
as well' as the heart; to - | 
diſturbed thoughts, to afift and hetghre 
Devotion 'it ſelf We need no Recontfe 
eo. the - Pables of * Orpheys or Am- 
phiop., or the force” of their Mafick 


__ Fiſhes and Beaſts 3 'ris is 
nat 
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we find the Charming of Serpents, 
1 the Cure or Allay of an evil Spi> 
rit.or Poſſeſſion, attributed to it in Sa- 
ered Writ. 

.;For the force of Eloqueace,, that ſa 
alien Filed and appeaſed-the Violence 
[ob = wi r:  Commotions,; and cauſed 

nvulfions in, the Atherian State, 
no. M Maa need mare, to make. him ac» 
knowledge. it , than to conlider Ceſar, 

e of the-greateſt and wiſeſt of mortal 
Mo , come-yponthe Tribunal , full of 

atred and 1 Reyenge , 'and- with a de- 

mined Reſolution to. Condemn La» 
__ yet ypon the force of Cicero's 
Eloquence , ( in. an Oration-for his De- 
fence): begin. to change Countenance, 
| turo i pale, ſhake to that degree, that 
| 7 apers 'be beld,. fell out. of his hand, 
he hbadibeen frighted with words, 
| - never was. {a with Blows, and at 
We: changeall his Anger into Clemency, 
and acquit.the brave Criminal, inficad 

of condemaiog him, 
+// Now if the ftrength of theſe three 
mighty Pawers ,, be united, jn Poetry, 
we need not; wonder, : that ſuch Vir- 
yes, and - ſach Honours have-beea ar- 
tributed to it, that it has,,been thoughe 


to be. inſpired, or has been called Di- 
vine, 


A Ee CE IEEE A ECSTErY 


On 
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vine, and* yet I think-it' will not'be 
difpured hs the force of” Wit, and 
of Reaſoning, the height of Concep- 
tions and Expreſſions ,- may be found 
in Poetry as" well as in Oratory,, the 
Life and Spirit of. Repreſentation or 
PiQture as much- as in Painting; *and 
the force of Sounds as well: as'itr Mu- 
fick ; 'and how far *theſe three natu- 
ral” Powers together -may ' extend, and 
ro what effeQt, (even: ſoch -as' may 
be miſtaken for Supernatural' or- Ma- 
gical ) I leave "it to ſach* Men to 6on- 
fider, whoſe *thoughts*-turn to fach 
Specularions as thefe', of/Who by'their 
ative Temper and Genius, areig/ſome 
_ degree diſpoſed to receive the 'Tmprel: 

fionis of them. For my'part, T'denot 
_ wonder, that the famous Doftor' Har- 
vey, when he was brphp, Aide ſhould 
fometimes throw him down upon' the 
Table,” and*fay he'had 4 Devit';; not 
that the learned Meri Caſuubon, ſhould 
« find ſuch Charming 'Pleaſures and B- 
morions , as he deſcribes; upon "the 
reading ſome parts'of* Latretins'4” that 
fo many ſhould ccry//"#tid* with" down- 
. right Tears, 'at fome*Fragedies* of 
Shake ſpear," and ſo many 'more ſhould 
feel ſuch Tarns or Curdling of _ 
| | - Bloo $ 


*. 4 [owes 7 ©) bw : te Oh. 
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Blood , upon the reading or © hearing 


"ſome excellent Pieces of - Poetry , nor 


that OfFivis fell into.a Swound, at 


the recital made by Virgil of thoſe 


Verſes in the Sixth of his AZneides. 
+ This is enough to aſſert, the Powers 
E Poetry, and diſcover the Ground of 


thoſe Opinions of old , which derived 


it from Divine Inſpiration, and gave it 
ſa: great: a\ ſhare , in the | ſuppoled ef- 
fets of Sorcery or Magick. But as 
the Old; Romances ſeem to leſſen the 
Honour of true Proweſs:and Valour in 
their Knights ,. by giviog'ſuch a parc 
inall 'their Chief Adventures to En- 
chantment;; fo the true excellency and. 
juſt efteem- of :Poetry , ſeems rather tle - 
baſed than exalted , by; the. Stories- or 
Belief of the Charms performed by it, 
which amopg; the' Northers Nations, 


= {o ſtrong and 'fo gnceal , that a- 


out five. or ſix Hundred Years ago, 
all the Renick Poctry came to be de- 


cried , and/thoſe ancienth,CharaRers, 


ia_which! they were written, to be a- 
boliſhed:by.the Zeal of. Biſhops, and 
even by Orders and Decrees of State, 
which has given a great Maim, or ra- 
ther an irrecoverable Loſs to the Story 
of thoſe Northery Fingdoms, the _ 

0 
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of our MS in al the Wefters 
paints of Enrope. - 

'The more true and natural ' Source 
of Poetry 'may be diſcovered, 'by obſer. 
ving to whar God this Laſpiration = 
aſcribed bythe "Ancients, which w 
| Apollo, or the' Yun, —_— amon 

them the God of Learning : 
but more particularly of” dull a 

of Poetry, The Myſtery of” this " 
ble, means , I' ſuppoſe, chats tertain 
Noble-and Vital Heat of Temper oo 
efpecially of. *the" Brain , is the 
Spring of tliefe 'Two' Artsor” Kcien- 
ces : This'"was -that Ceele ial *fire, 
. Which gave facha plealing Me on 

- Apitation ' to'the minds-of 'thaſe 
that*have been ſo much admired ict the 
World, that raiſes ſuch infinite images 
of thin gs 10" agreeable: and' deli = 
co Mankind: 'By che influence -of « 
Sun , are 'iproduced-theſe Go _ 
Inexhaufted | Mines of Invention; 
has furniſhed; the World -wich- Trea- 
ſures ſo highly eftcemed, and ſouniver- 
ſally known and uſed, in alt ithe 'Re- 
gions that have yet "been" /diſcover- 
ed, From this ariſes ''that Elevation 
of Genius, which can never be pro 
duced by any Art or Study, by Fains 
or 


at any 1 great PerfeQtion, 
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Induſtry, which cannot be taught 

recepts or Examples ; and. there- 
As agreed by all, to be the pure 
and 'free Gift of | Heaven or of - Na- 
ture ;:andi'to be. a fire kindled our of 
ſome hidden ſpark %: the very beſt 


rx 'tho? Lanmion: by the Mother 
of - Poetry , yet this: Child, is like: all 
others; born ak: and muſt be Now- 


| riſlied with Care, Cloathed with Ex- 


atnels aod Elegance , Educated: with 
hs Inſtructed with Arty Impro- 

by - Application, 'Corredled with 
moe and Accontplified with La- 
bour and with time, before it Arrives 
Qr Growth 5 po 
firien re- 


rl Tagred redicaty, 


"Tis certain that nos'Co 
quires {9 many ſeyeral 


or of! more- different forts: than this, 


nor! that: to excel in any qualities, 
there are neceſſary fo many Gifts of 
Nature,-2nd ſo many improvements of 
Learning'and of Art, For there mult 
be an evarkel Genius, of -great, Com- 
paſs as wel} as great Elevation, There 
mult be ſpritely imagination or fancyy 
fertile in a thouſand ProduQtions,, .ran- 
ging: over infinite Ground, piercing iN» 


” to every Corner, —_ by the Light of 


_ 
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that true Poetical fire, diſcovering a 
thouſand little Bodies or Images in the 
World ; and Similitudes among them, 
unſeen to common Eyes , and which 
could not be diſcovered , without the 
| Rays of that Sun: 

Beſides the heat. of Invent: and 
livelineſs of Wie there muſt -be-the 
coldneſs of -good / Senſe 'and, ſoundaeſs 
of Judgment; to' diſtinguiſh*between 
rhings and conceptions, which-at*firſt 
light, or upon ſhort glances, ſeem alike ; 
to 'chuſe among infinite pt 
of ' Wit' and' Fancy, which are worth 


preſerving and cyltivaring, 'and;which 
are better ſtifled in the Birth, :or thrown 
away when they: 


bringing vu | 
Wit*,-all - hy is flat-and. 
ing 3 7 withobr the faccours"of Fog 
mene,:*tis wild and extravz Ss 
true*-wondet” of / Poeſy is, "That. fuch 
contraries muſt meet 'to wn ir 
Ons boths Penetrating and: Solid ; 
| both Delicacy and Force ; 
2nd: the frame 'or: fabrick. _ a- ue 
Poem, muſtthave*fomethin _—_— 
liceand Juſt,” Amazing a role 
Thete | muſt be. a” great Agitation of 
Mind to Invent, a great Calm to Judge 
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and correQ ; there muſt be upon the 
ſame Tree, and at the ſame Time, 
, both flower and fruit, To work up 
this Metal into exquiſite figure , there 
muſt, be imploy'd the Fire, the Ham- 
mer, the Chizel and the File. There 
mult be a general Knowledge both of 
Nature and of Arts, and to go the 
loweſt that can be, there are required 
Genius, Judgment, and Application ; for 
without this laſt, all the reſt will not 
_ ſerve turn, and none ever was a great 
Poet , that applied himſelf much to 
any thing elſe. 237 rin 
Whea I ſpeak of Poetry, I mean not 
an Ode or an Elegy , a Song or a Sa- 
tyr , nor by a Poet the Compoſer of -- 
any of theſe, but of a juſt Poem : And. 
after all I have faid, "tis no wonder, 
there ſhould be ſo few have appeared, 
in any Parts or any Ages of the World, 
or that ſuch as have, ſhould be ſo much 
admired, and have almoſt Divinity af- 
ſcribed to them, and to their Works, 
Whatever has been among thoſe, who 
are mentioned with ſo much Praiſe or 
Admiration by the Ancients, but are 
loft to us, and unknown any further 
than their Names, I think no Man has 
been ſo bold among. thoſe that remain 
R 3 to 
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to queſtion the title of Homer and 
Virgil, not only to the firſt Rank , but 
; to the ſupreme Dominion ia this State, 
and from whom, as the great Law- 
givers as well as Princes, all the Laws 
and Orde:s of it, are, or may be deri- 
ved, Homer was without Diſpute , the 
moſt Univerſal Genius that has been 
known in the World, and Yireil the 
moſt -accompliſh'd, To the firft muſt 
be allowed, the moſt fertile Invention, 
the richeſt Vein, - the moſt © general 
Knowledge, and the moſt lively. Ex- 
preſſion ; To the laſt , The nobleft 
Idea's, the juſteſt Inftirution, the wileſt 
ConduQ, and the choiceſt Elocution. 
' To fpeak- in the Painters Terms, we 
find in the Works of Homer , the moiſt 
ſpirit, force, ahd life ; in thoſe of 
Virgil, the beſt Deſign, the trueft Pro- 
rtions, and the greateſt Grace ;* The 
olouring in both ſeems equal, and 
indeed, in both is admirable. Homer 
had more fire and rapture , Virgil 
more light and ſweetneſs ; or at leaſt 
the Poetical fire was more raging Ii 
one, but clearer in the other, which 
makes the firſt more amazing, and the 
fatter. more agreeable, The Oare was 
richer in one , byt in (other more re- 
_ fined, 
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faed, and. better allay'd, to make up 
excellent Work. Upon the whole, [ 
think it avuſt be contefſed, that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all 
others, the vaſteſt, the fublimeſt, and 
the moſt wonderful Genius ; and thar 
he has been generally ſo eſteemed, there 
cannot be a greater Teſtimony given, 
than what has been by ſome obſerved, 
that not only the Greateſt Maſters 
bave found in his Works -the beſt-and 
trueft Principles of all their Sciences 
or Arts, but that the nobleſt Nations 
have derived from them the Original 
of their ſeveral Races , though it be 
hardly yet agreed, Whether his Story 
be true, or fiction. In ſhort, theſe two 
immortal Poets , muſt be allowed to 
have ſo much excelled in their kinds, 
as to have exceeded all Compariſan ; 
to have even extinguiſhed Emulation, 
and in a manner conkned true Poetry, 
not only to- their two Languages, but 
- to their very ,Perſons. And I am apt 
'to believe ſo much of the true Genize 
of Poetry ia general, and of its Eleva- 
tion in theſe two Particulars, that I 
koaow not, whether of all the Num- 
bers of Mankind, that live within the 


Compals of a Thouſand Years ; for one 
a Man 
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Man that-is born capable of makiog 
ſuch a Poet as Homer or Virgil, there 
may not be a Thouſand born capable 
of making as great Generals of Armies, 
or Miniſters of State, as any the moſt 
Renowned in Story. 

I do not here intend to make a 
further Critick upon Poetry , which 
were too great a Labour ; nor to give 
Rules for it , which were as great a 
Preſumption'; Beſides, there has been 
ſo much Paper blotted upon theſe Sub- 
jets, in this Curious and Cenſuring 
Age, that 'tis all grown tedious or Re- 
perition, The Modern French Wits( or 
Pretenders ) have been very ſevere 10 
their Cenſures, and exa& in their Rules, 
T thiak to very little purpoſe ; for 1 
know not, why they might not have 
contented themſelves , with thoſe gi- 
ven by Ariſtotle and H'race , and have 
Tranſlated them rather than Commeat- 
ed upon them, for all they have done 
has been no more ; ſo as they ſeem, by 
their Writings of this kind, 'rather to 
have valued themſelves, than improved 
any body elſe, The truth is, there is 
ſomething in the'Gezius of Poetry, too 
Libertine to be confined *ro ſo many 
Rules ; and whoever goes abont to fub- 


ject 
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Fe it to ſuch Conſtraints ,” loſes both 
Ns Spirit and Grace, which are ever 


Native, and never learnt, even of the 


-beft Maſters. '*Tis as if to make ex- 


cellent Honey , you ſhould cur off the 
Wings of your Bees, confine them to 


" their Hive or their Stands, and lay 


flowers before them, ſuch as you 
think the ſweeteſt, and like to yield 
the fineſt Extraftion ; you had as good 


oy out their {tings , and make agrant 


rones 'of them. They muſt range 
through Fields, as well as Gardens, 
chuſe ſuch flowers as they pleaſe, 
and by Proprietites and Scents they 
only know and diſtinguiſh : They mult 
work up their Cells with Admirable 
Arr, extraQt their Honey with infinite 
Labour, and fever it from the Wax, 
with ſuch Diftiation and Choice, as 
belongs to none but themſelves to per- 
form or to judge. 

It would be too much Mortificati- 
on''to theſe great Arbitrary Rulers a- 


- mong the French Writers, or our own, 


to obſerve the worthy - ProduCtions 
that have been formed by their Rules, 
the Honour they have received in the 
World, or the Pleaſure they have gi- 
ven Mankind. But to comfort _ 

Q 
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' TI do not; know, there was any great 
Poet in Greece, after the Rules of that 
Art laid down by Ariſtotle ; nor in 
Rome, after thoſe by Horace , which 
yet none. of our Moderns pretend to 
have out-done. Perhaps Theocritss and 
Lucas, may be alledg'd againſt this AC: 
ſertion ; but the firſt offered no further, 
than at Idils or Ecclogues ;-and-- the 
laſt, though he muſt be avowed for a 
true and a happy Genims, and to have 
made ſome very high flights, . yet he 
is ſo unequal to himſelf, and his Muſe 
is ſo young, that his faults are too: no- 
ted, to allow. his Pretences. Fe#lictter 
audet, is the true Charater of Lucen, 
, as of Ovid Luft amabiliter. Aﬀer all, 
the utmoſt that can be atchieved, or 1 
think pretended, by any Rules in this 
Art, is but to hinder ſome men from 
being very ill Poets , but not to make 
any man a very good one. To judge 
who is ſo, we need go no further 
for Inſtruction , than three Lines of 
Horace. Wo 
Ille meum qui Peiusinaniter angit, 
Irritat , mulcet , falſis terroribus implet, 
Vt Magus,& modo me T hebis, modo ponit 
| ( Arhenis. 


He 


at 
IC 


n 
j 
d 
| 
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"He is a Poet, 


4 Who vainly anguiſhes my Breaft, 

Provokes, allays, ana with falſe Terror fills, 
Like « Magician, and now ſets me down 
Is Thebes, «nd #ow i» Athens. 


"Whoever does not affet and move 


| the ſame preſent Paffions in you, that 


he repreſents in others, and at other 
times , raiſe Images abour you, as a 
Conjurer is ſaid to do Spirits, Tran- 
wort you to the places and to the per- 

he deſcribes, cannot be judged to be 
a Poet, though his meafures are never 
ſ juſt, his feet never ſo ſmooth, or his . 
ſounds never ſo ſweet. 

But inſtead of Critick, or Rules con- 
cerning Poetry, I ſhall rather turn my 
thoughts to the Hiſtory of ir, and ob- 
ſerve the Antiquity, the Uſes, the Chan- 
es, the Decays , that have attended 
this great Empire of Wir. 

Ir is I think generally agreed, to 
have been the firft fort of Writing 
that has been uſed in the Warld; and 


1n ſeveral Nations to have preceded 


the very Invention or Uſage of Let- 
ters. This laft is certain in America, 
where - the firſt Spayiards mer with 
many 
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many ſtrains of —_ , and left ſeve. 
ral of them tranſlated into their Lan- 
guage » which ſeem -to have flowed 
rom a true Poetick Vein , þefore any 
Letters were known in thoſe Regions, 
The ſame is probable of the Secyrhi- 
ans, the Grecians, and the Germans, Ari- 
. fotle ſays, the Agathyrfi had their Laws 
all in Verſe ; and Tacitus, that the 
Germans had no Annals nor Records 
but what were ſo; and for the Grecian 
Oracles delivered in them, we. have no 
certain account when they began, but 
rather reaſon to believe it was before 
the Introduction of Letters from Phe- 
aicia among them. Plzny tells it,, as 
a thing known, that Pherecides was 
the firſt who writ Proſe in the- Greek 
Tongue, and that | he. lived about 
the time of Cyrus ; whereas "Homer 
and - Heſiod lived ſome Hundreds of 
Years before that Age ; and Orphess, 
Linus , Muſeus , forme Hundreds | be- 
| fore them: And of the Sybils,, ic- 
veral were before any of. thoſe, and 
in times as well as places, where- 
of we have no clear Records now. re- 
maining. What Solon and Pythagoras 
Writ, 1s ſaid to have been 1a Verſe, 
who were ſomething older than Cyrss j 
an 
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ind-- before them, were Archilocus, 


Simonides, Tyrt aus, Sappho, Steſichorus, 
and: ſeveral other Poets famous in 
their times. The ſame thing is reported 


of Chaldes, Syris and. Chins ;\ among 
the ancient Weſfters Goths ( our Ance- 


ftors) the Raxick Poetry. ſeems to 
have ' been as old as their: Letters 
and:;their. Laws, their Precepts of 
Wiſdom as well as their Records, their 
Religious Rites as well as their Charms 


and Incantations, to have been/all-in 


Verle; | 

-: Among the Hebrews, and even in 
Sacred | Writ, the moſt. ancient is by 
fome :Learned: Men eſteemed +to + be 
the Book of Job, and that it was Writ- 


ten'before the time/of Moſes, and that 


it-was/a Tranſlation into Hebrew - out 


- of the. old Chaldeax or Arabian Lan- = 


guage.” It may; probably. be: conjetu- 
red,” that he' was not a Jew, | from the 

lace! of his abode, which appears to 

ve been Seated between the Chal- 
deans' of one fide, and the Sabeans 
(who were of Arabia) on the other ; 
and by many Paſſages , of that admi- 
rable and truly inſpired Poem , the Au- 
thor ſeems to have lived- in ſome. parts 


near the Mouth of Euphrates or- the 
Perſian 


.. Ce} 
Perſian Gulf, where he con 
the Wonders of the Deep as- well as 
the other Works of Nature, common 
to thoſe Regions. Nor is . it'eaf) = 
find any. Traces of the Maſaicsl. 
or Inſtitutions , either" in the. Divins 
Worſhip, _ the Morals related to, in 
thoſe Writings : For not'-only -'Sa- 
crifices and Praiſes , were much-more 
ancient in Religious Service ,; 'thas the the 
Age "of Moſes ; But the ion 
one Deity , and Adored without 
Idol or Repreſentation, was Profelſed 
and Received among the ancient Per- 
fiens and "Hetruſcans and Chaldeans. 
So that if Fob was an- Hebrew, 'ris pi 
bable he- may have been of the 
of Heber who lived. in Chaldes, or of 
Abraham who is ſappoſed to have left 
that Country for the Profeſſion or-Wor- 
ſhip of one God, rather:than- from the 
Branch of '1/azc and Ifral, who lived 
in the Land of Canazw. Now think 
it is out of Controverſy, chat the Book 
of Job was Written Oripinally i in Verſe, 
and\ was'a Poem upon the Subjet# of 
the Juſtice. and Power of God, and in 
Vindication of his Providence , againſt 
the common Arguments of Atheittical 
Men, who rook occalion .to mn” ir, 
om 


from the uſual Events of Human things, 
by which fo many ill and impious Men 
ſeem Happy - and | Proſperous in the 


be' the moſt 


and Pitture,' as mn any other Lang 
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couricof their Lives, 
and Juft Men, 


ſo many Pious 
iſerable or Af- 


ficted. The Spaniſh T ranſlation of the 


in Ferrera, which 


to ren» 
the Hebrew: (as near as could be ) 


word far word ; and for which , all 
"Tranſlators of the Bible ſince; have had 


at Regard , gives us:the two firſt 
rs, and the-laſt from the ſeventh 


Veile in Profe,.as an Hiſtorical Tntro- 


_— and. Concluſion of the: Work, 
and all che re{t in Verſe,cxcept the Tran- 
fraibhs from one [part or perſon of this 
Sacred Dialogue to another. | 
--Butaf we take the Book: af Moſes to 
& -: anciegt/ in the © Hebrew 
Tongue, yet the Song of Moſes may pro- 


-bably have been Written before the 
reſt as that of Deborah, before the Book 


of; Judges, being Praiſes ſung;10 God, 
upnon-the-Vidtories ar Succeffes of 'the 
Iſraelites, related: in both. : And I ne- 


| ver read the lait, without obſerving in 


it, as true and' noble firains of 'iPoetry 
e 
whatſoever, un{pight of aH Diſadvanta-» 
ges from Tradlations into; ſor different 
Tongues 
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Tongues and common Proſe. If' an 
Opinion of | fome Learned Men both 
Modern and Ancient could be allow- 
ed, that Eſdras was the Writer or Com- 
piler of rhe firſt Hiſtorical parts of the 
Old Teſtament, though, from the fame 
Divine Inſpiration as that of Moſes and 
the other-Prophets, cthenthe Pſalms of 
David wogld be the firſt Writings-we 
find in Hebrew ;'.and next to them,'the 
Song - of Solomon which- was written 
when he was young, and Eccleſiaſtes 
wh : So = or all ſides, 
both ſacred and prophane , Ir _—_ Ears 
thae! Poelty:was- hes Gal fort of 'Wri- 
ting known' and uſed inthe ſeveral 'Na- 
tions of the World. 1 0 7 7 

- It may fſeem- ſtrange, I confeſs, up- 
on the firſt thought, that a fſorr-of Stile 
ſo regalariand'ls difficult, i ſhould have 
growt in-uſe,, -before the other ſoealy 
and ſo-loofe 2 But-if we confider, 'what 
the firſt end:of Writing was, it will ap- 
pear probable from Reaſon as well-as 
Experience ; For the true. and general 
end, was but the Help of Memory, in 
preſerving that of Words and of AQi- 
ons, which would otherwiſe have been- 
loſt, and ſoon: vaniſh'away , with the 
Tranſitory paſſage of Human _—_ 
an 


. which ma 
.one Word after another, by: knowing 
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1Life,, Before'the Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes of Philoſophers, ' began'to buſy 


0D pamuſe the Grecian Wits; thete was no- 


written in/Proſe, buteither Laws, 


_ forme ſhort: Sayings of Wiſe:men, or 


ſome Riddles, Parables or Fables, where- 
in were couched by the Ancients, many 
Strains of Naturabor Moral Wiſdom and 


Knowledge ; and beſides theſe; ſome 


ſhore Memorials of Perſons, Actions,and 
af. Times. Now *tis obvious: enough 
to-canceive,. how. much eaſier, all ſuch 
Writings ſhould be learat-arid :remem- 
bred, in Verſe 'than in Proſe, not only 
by, the . Pleaſure of - Meaſures and of 
Saunds, which gives a gteat Impreſſion 
to:'Memary, but by the order-of Feet 

hen great Facility, of tracing 


what fort: of Foot or Quantity, mutt 
teceſſarily -have - preceded or follow- 


ed the Words we retain and: defire to 


make up. 

:-> This made Poetry ſo neceſſary; be- 
ſoon Letters were. invented ,. and ſo 
convenient afterwards and ſhews, that 
the great Honour and "general Requeſt, 
wherein 1t has always been , has not 

ded only from the Pleaſure and 


light, but ſtkewiſe from the Uſeful- 
Y ne 


_ - 
— 
- 
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"nefs-and: profit: of homnt Wridin 
This:leads: me naturally tot iSnb 
| jefts of Poetry , which: have! been" ge- 
nerally, Praiſe, InſtruRion, Story, Thee, 
Grief, and*Reproach. + Pratſe was: the 
Subjed} of all the Songs and Pſalms: 
- mentioged:in Holy Writ, of the Hyt 
of- Orphans,” of Homer and many others ; 
Of thie Carmine Secularia in Rome, Com- 
poſed all 'and- Deb ed for the Honour 
of their-Gods:; Of Pindat, Steficharm, 
_ and Tyr/acs, in the Praiſes .of- Virtue or 
Virtuous* Men. The Subje& af: Fob, 
is Inftru&ion conce the'Arrributes 
of God andthe Works-o "Nature. : I 
of Simonides, - Phocillides, nis, and 
ſeveral:other of the ſinalles Greek Potts, 
with whas paſſes for P>thagor as, are Tn- 
tru&ions in- Morality : "The firſt Book 
of Hefiod and Virgil*s Georg icks, in Agti- 
culture*, "and Lucretius 18/the 
natural Philoſophy. © Story is the-pro- 
per Subje&-of - Heroick Poems, as Ho 
mer and. Virgil in their-inimitable Thads 
and eAEncias 7 And Fable, which is a-fort 
of Story,” in the Meramo rphoſir of Ovid. 
The.. Lyrigk® Poetry 'chas—been- cchicfly 
Converſant about Love; tho' turned 
often upon-praiſe too 3" *and:the Vein of 
Paſtorals and Eeclogues has- _ the 
ame 


A blerved _ 11 
gsh | Xo and Horace, who Was, 
qa] fir and [aif oF-crue Lyrick 
ated the ' Latins 5 Grief has 
S. pmon the SHES of. Elegy , and 
reach, ae Satjr The Drama- 
| been 7 ned of all 
theſe, fy £ chief. end ſeems to have 
ion, and; under the dil- 
ers Fables, or "the Pleaſure of ſtory ; 
to ſhew: the Beauties and the Rewards 
* Virtue, the Deformitics and, Mif 
rtunes,.or Puniſhment: of Vice: By 


Examp $.of; both.,, to:Encourage one; 
eter Men from the one; 2 Re- 


femll Cuſtoms, .. Corxett ill Manners, 
Moderate all violentPaſſions. Theſe 
KP ts genera SE, of both parts 5 
tho, Comedy. 5a ve* us, but: the: Lmages 
err Lite, and Tragedy thoſe -of 
the greater. and; more. extruriogry 
Eadions and Ations among-Men.: To- 
further upon /this Subje&t, ,would 
{4 oF tread, beaten. Fan pO ww 

1n them, only raiſes " 
1x of Þleaſure nor of uſe. | bz 
For.the Changes-that have happen- 
ed in.Poctry , I ſhall. obſerve. one An- 
, and the-. others that are Mo» 
detn will be too Remarkable , in the 
SY De- 


- = — 
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Declines or Decays 4), this great Em- 
pire of "Wit: The. fitft;Changeof 
_ try was, made , by Tranflating it into 
Proſe., or. Cloathiog ir-in thoſe 
Robes; of comman. Veils- that dil 
ſed or covered the true pins 
Features, and Exanefs.of 'its-* 
This was done firſt by fop.in 
but the Vein was" ade more. Tas, 
in the E«ftern Refions", 'and mach: 
Vogue, as we may obſerve, inthe ma- 
ny Parables uſed in'the Old Teffantent, 
as well: as in the New. -And iy 
FS: Book' of ny of NE 
op's., Tranſlated . out: 

ed to have. been fo, inro-: that 
Language out: of the ancient "{ndia 

But though: it ſeems” Genuine*6f" the 
Eoftern, ountries,'yet I do not" take 
it to be fo; old, NE t6' have” ſo much 
Spirit as the Greet.” "The: next Succel- 
ſion of Poetry in Profe ,” ſeems to have 
been in the Mzlerian Fales, which were 
a ſort of - little Paſtoral Romances Ark 
though” much i n requeſt 10. old* Greet: 
and Rome, yet we haye np Examples 
that I know of them,” unleſs it be 


Longi Paſtoralia , which gives a-Taſt 
of the great Delicacy and Ds, 


that was ound (6) generally 1 if t 


lore 
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ſort of Tales." | The laſt kind'of - Poetry 
in Proſe , is that which in latter Ages 
has 'over-rua © the 'world ," under | the 
Name of Roimnaaces, which tho'ir ſceas 
Modern, andzProduQtion of the Gorhick 
Genins, yet 'the Wyicing/is *anciear, 


- The remainders' of Perronins "Arbiter, 


ſeetn to be'of ' this kind; and that which 
Eutien calls 'his True Hiſtory © But'the 
moſt ancient 'that paſſes: by: the Name, - . 


is Helipdorus, Famous for 'the' Author's 


chuſing to loſe this Biſhoprick, /rather 
than diſown'"that” Child »of this Wir. 
The true Spirit or Vein of Ancicnt Poe- 
try in this'kind, ſeems to- ſhine -moſt 
in Sir Phitip Sides &,” wham-T': eſteem 
both the greateſt 'iPoet and-the Nobleft 
Genius of %any that have' left Writings 
behind-themy, and publiſhed in-ours: or 
any other modern! Language;z-'a" Pere 
ſon born capable not. only! of - forming 
the/preateft Jdexs';; but of leaving: the 

obleſt Exainples,: if ' the lepgthv.of | his 
Lit had beef equal-to the excellence of 
bis e and Virtu6s. « eg 4 

{With 'bim. T''/Teave. the” Diſcourſe of 


_ ancient Pottry// andtodifcoyertheDe- 


cays of\this Empire," muſbrurn'td-cbat 
of the Modern; "which-was introduced 


uſer the Decays, 'or . cather-*ExtiaQtion 


Y 3 of 


ſg 907 - wore. 1SH9H1 
tions; chan:thoſe win 

En | ire. and Government of: 
eted {o- many. new: 4 


pon 4heirRuigs, - nyalions 

Congueſts, -qr.the general: guadatians 
_of the Goths.,iV angals,. and-other Bar- 
* barous-or Northern Nations,.uponthoſc: 
ne" of -Furppe that had been lubject 
10.ithe ;Romans. A the, Conquelts 
- ity agd thenearer 
- parts of (Germany, wh er in 
- nai Ml. Ti in, the, 
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Dexube, the. Commerce of thoſe barbas 
rous people grew very frequent' with 
the-Romans ; and I am apt to think, that 
the lictle.. Verſes, aſcribed. - to: Adrian, 

were 1n imitation of the Ryxitk Poetry, 

he. Scythicas Pati Pruinas of - Florws , 
ew their Race or. Climate, / and the 
ck Rhyme that ever I read-in Lattn, 
with little Alluſions of Letters or Sylla» 
bles,. is in that'of Adrian at his Death, 


O Animula, wvagula, blandula, 
ue nunc abibis in loca, 
- \Palidula, lurids, timidula, 
» Nec ut ſoles dabis joca; 


'Tis probable the old Spirit. of. Poe» 
try, being lolt or frighted-away by thoſe 
long and bloody Wars with' ſuch bar- 
barous Enemies, this New Ghoſt began 
- , £0. appear in .Its room, even'about'that 
Age, or elle that 4arian , who affected 
that, piece of Learning as well as others, 
and. was not able to. reach the: old Vein, 
euraed to.a,new ohe , which his:Expe- 
ditions into. thoſe Countries rhade; more 
allowable 10-ag Emperor, and is! Ex- 
ample yecommended.ts. others. In: the 
time af Boerizs, who'lived utder 'Theo- 
dorithua Rome, we find the Latin Poetry 
aw Y4 {mell 


( _— J: 
ſmell rank of this Gorhick Imitation, and 
the old Vein quite ſeared up. . © 
Aﬀer that Age, Learning grew every 
day more'and more-obſcured; by that 
Cloud of Ignorance, which coming from 
the North,and increaſing with the Num- 
bers and-Succeſles' of: thoſe: Barbarous 
People, at length -over-ſhadowed - all 
Europe tor fo long together,” The'Ro- 
man Tongue began'it ſelf to-fail or be 
diſuſed, and by its Corruption made 
way for the Generation of three-New 
Languages, in Spain, Italy, and F#axce. 
The Courtsof the Princes'and Nobles, 
who were of the Conquering Nations, 
for ſeveral Ages uſed their: Gorhjck, or 
' Franc, or Saxon Tongues, *which were 
mingled with thoſe of "Germany ,\ where 
ſome of 'the-Goths had ſojournet] lbog, 
before they proceeded *to""their Con- 
queſt of the more' Sou: hers or Weſtern 
$96 \'Where-ever the Rowan Colonits 
Ee EY -and'their Languige 
had encrally 7 Ipobgy + the common 
led that tt PR bg with 
ooh My -of theiy Pro. vincial Sp! 


Fo ramic Raſics __ «gh Bhs 
$12 the Gorhick nc nag Romane ; 
£Ewel \ Poop whetcean' the 


"Roman 


th — 
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CE. 
Roman Soldiers, and great Numbers of 
the Britains moſt accuſtomed to their 
Commerce and Language, had been 
rained, forthe Defence of Gaul againſt 
the barbarops Nations that invaded it 
about the time of Valentinian , that 
Tongue being wholly extinguiſh'd, ( as 
well as their own ) made way for the 
mire uſe of the Saxo» Language. With 
- theſe Changes, the ancient Poetry was 
Wholly loft in all theſe Countries, and 
a new fort. grew up baydegrees, which 
was called by a new Name of Rhimes 
with an eafy Change of the Gothick 
_ word Ruzes, and 'not from the: Greek, 
Rythmes, as 1s vulgarly ſuppoſed. 
"> Runes, was properly the Name of the 
Ancient Gorhick Letters or CharaQters, 
. Which were Invented firſt or introduced 
by 0Oaiz, in the Colony or Kingdom of 
' the Geres or Goths, which he planted 
inthe North-Weſt parts, and round the 
Baltick Sea, as has been before relatcd. 
But' becauſe all the Writings, they had 
among them” for many Ages, were in 
Verſe, it came t9be'the common Name 
of all ſorts of Poetry among the Got hs, 
and the Writers'or Compalers'of them, 
were-called Ruxers or Rzmers. They 
ba# likewiſe: another Name'for them, 
FINS v ar 
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or for ſome. ſorts of them, - which was 
Viiſes or Wiſes, and becauſe the Sages 
" of that Nation, expreſſed the beſt of 

their Thoughts, and what Learning and 
Prudence they had , an theſe kind of 
Writings, they that ſucceeded. beſt and 
with moſt Applauſe were termed. Wiſe 
men, the good Senſe ,. or Learning; or 
uſeful Knowledge contained... ig; them, 
was called Wiſdom, and the. pleaſant 
or facetious Vein among them was 
called, Wit, which was applied to. all 


ws Ss 
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- 
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| uage-was compoſed, 

oſt of ei 008 ls, an i 2d ſo-great 
abars, many ; my in, the ſame 
nd ;.gnother fort of Runes were made, 
b che peed ſtudy of .cndipg two 
Lines, or FR Peer of four Lines, with 
words of the, me ſound; which bei ing 


the pa; CPs leſs; Art, and ne 


ing.1e{s.5 becauſe a certain Chime 
I ſounds. upplicd that want, and 

j pleated ed common ears ';.this in time grew 
the pie) genera] among. all rhe Gothich 
lonies .n.. Europe, - made Rhymes 


OK: gt paſs for $jor : che, m al ers 
ic pares of .the worl 
Chis was,.not. uſed oply. in their mo- 


Jecn Languages, but during thoſe 1gno» 
ragc. AB even inthat bai barons Latin 


which remained and: was reſerved 2 4: 
Mong [2 Donks. and Prie s, t9 diſtin- 
ith chem, DF ſome ſhew. of Learning, 


"9M the Yo; who .might, well ad- 
Mire 1t,-4n dE degree. ſever, and Rex 
EIence & eltors, when they them: 


lves. could, Det: write Dor. read 
; 8/99-ia qheis, pwn, Language ; 4/6 en 


not only the vulgar Lay-men, but even 
\pracrality gt: OWL: 1GPLs ant 
FLOC6$; amAgg. is laſted, 


WH anFIEnk, Loareing nd pee: 
began 


I'S 


Runes was "what, ist td” Diebir am: 
bick, and was of a raving.orratnbling 
fort of Wit or Invention, looſe and flow- 
ing, with little Art or. Gon 
any. certain Meaſures'os- | 
ſome of it wanted nor-rhe' 
of Poetr in ſome degree, 'of that natu- 
ral” In [piration. "which: has been: ſaid to 
ariſe fromh' ſome:Spark of Poetical Fire, 
wherewirh "particular Mena < -born. 
And ſuch'as it was. it” ſer turn, 
not only to Ea but eve ts 7am 
the Ignorant . and Barbar s-YV ulgar, 
TS was: in uſe... _ Ye. 
Razers among the ns 37h 10 re- 


ny of: the anci- 
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Yet this yon was chiefly imp 
g. uv pg Records of ang 7% 
5, and the Praiſes of ens 


Tres rn , and theſe Songs or "Bal: 


hds were [as ſung 'at Feaſts, or in 
Circles of Young or Idle perſons, and 
ferved'to inflime The Humour 'of War, 
Faqs hter and of Spoils among them. 

ned Honour of Love, had little 


4 rt-in'the Writings, becauſe it had lit- 
in the Lives or Aftions of thoſe fierce 


People and bloody Times. . , Honour a- 


ohg* chem” cogſliſted in. Viftory , and 


Love in Rapes and in Luft, 


DEG the true Flame, of Poetry was 
rare SA Tein, and the reft was but 
Wild-fire that ſparkled or rather crackled 
a while, and foon went out with little 
Pleaſure"or Gazing of the Bebolders ; 
Thoſe Ryzer; who could not raiſe Ad- 
tmiration by. che Spirit of their Poetry, 
endeavoured to do it by another, which 
was that of Enchantments ; This came 
in to fupply the defeR'of that ſublime 


ind marvellous, which: has been found 


both in Poctry and Proſe among the 
Learned Ancients. The Gothick Raners 
to Gain and -Eftabliſh the Credit and Ad= 
miration of their Rhy mes, curned the big 
SIN rot 29! : 


of theirinoff Son my ; 
ST, ? Ne 
force of gs cal Arr 


ar nm Ent 


were' ſg hes ;# W; bg oh png of 
thoſe Verſes. ke "ks eir Charms were 


wt on Tres: | od, L / "21H [4 


ment,. th _ 

of the old Spam 

the Pro Hs Sg Wit a+ 

_ - mongthemdy ok =D 
the Conqueltser 


the ſame: per! 
viſionary” z 
-Gablins, of Spites and 
That ſerve noronly to fright Child 
| 40" Whatever their" Nurſes" pleat 


ode ld —- 
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ſymetimes, by laſting Impreſhons, to dif 


. quiet the fleeps and the- very lives of 


men, -and women; till they grow to 
years of diſcretion; and that. God knows 


_ 12/period of time, -which ſome people 


arrive to but very late , 'and+perhaps 


ethers never. At leaſt this belief prevail- 


ed ſo far among'the Gorhs and their Ra» 
ces, that all forts of Charms were not 
only attributed to'their [Runes or Yer- 
fes , but to their very Charafters ; fo 
that about the Eleventh Century, they 


- were forbidden and aboliſhed in Swedes, 


as they had been' before in Spain, by 
Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Commands or 
Conſtitutions, and what has been ſince 
recovered of that Learning or Language, 
has been fercht as far as Tend-it (elf. 

How much of 'this Kind, and of this 
Credulity: remained” even” to! our own 
Age, may be obferved by any-man that 
refleCts fo far as thirty or forty Years ; 
how often avouched , -and how -gene- 
ratly credited were the Stories 'of Fa- 
fies, Sprites, Witoherafts, and Enchant- 
wewts ; In ſome-parts of France; and not 
longer ago, the common people believed 
certainly, there were Loxgero05, or Men 
turned 4nto! Wolves'; and+I-remember 
ſeveral Tb of: the ſame-mind.' The 
ay Remain» 


— 
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Remainders are woven: into, our- very: 
-- Language,: Mara: in old: Runick' was a 
' Gobliz that, ſeized  upon:;.men afleep. in 
' their Beds,::and toak rom them all 
Speech and Motion. Old Nicks was a 
Sprite that came to firangle people who 
fell into-the water : Bo was a fierce 6o- 
chick Captain, Son of Odin,: whoſe Name 
was uſed by his Soldiers when: they 
would Fright'or Surprize their:Enemies ; 
and the Proverb of /Rhiming Rats 79 
Death, came.I ſuppoſe: from: the ſame 
Root. - - | 
There were not longer. Gace than the 
 timel have mentionedJoine Remaingers 
of the Runick Poetry. among the Triſh. 
The. Great Men of their Scepts,.among 
the many Offices of their Family, which 
CR Always in the ' ſame [Rades, 
had not only a Phyſician; a Hunt s:mian, a 
Smith, and ſuch like, but a Poet, and a 
Tale:teller : The firſt Recorded and 
- Sung the AQtions of their Anceſtors, and 


Entertained-the-'C Feaſts; 
The - latter amuzed- them 3 Sith Tales 
when they. were. Mg Shad could 


_ Hot ſleep:Anda very Gentleman 

_ of the North of hiland bas 'told me of 
- his own Experience;#Thav4n-his Wolt- 

Huntings there, whea he-uſed'to. bg a- 


broad 
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broad 1n the Mountains three. or fout 


Days together, and lay very ill a Nights, 
ſo as he could'not wel} leep,: they would 
bring him one of theſe T a/e-tellers,, that 
wherihe lay down, would begin a Story 
of 'a King, or'a Gyant, a Dwarf -and a 
Pamoſel, and-ſuch rambling ſtuff, and 


_ continue it all' Night long in ſuch an 


even Tone, that youheard-it-going on, 
whenever you awaked ; and he believed 


_fothing any Phylicians give, could have 


ſo good and/{o innocent effect,” to make 
Men Sleep, in any Pains or-Diſtempers 
of Body or Mind. ' I remember in my 
youth, ſome Perſons of our Country to 
have faid Grace in Rhimes, 'and- others 
their conſtant Prayers ; and ?tis vulgar 


enough,that ſome Deeds or Canveyances 
of Land;have been ſo;fince the Conqueſt, 


"In fuch poorwwretched Weeds as theſe, 
was Poetry cloathed during thoſe ſhades 
of py that overſpread all Europe, 
for ſo many Ages after the Sun-ſet of 
the Roman Learning and Empire toge- 
ther, which were Succeeded by ſo-many 
New Dbminions, or Plantations: of the 


' Gothick Swarms, and by a New Face of 
* Cuftoms, Habit, Language, and almoſt of 


Nature : But upon.the dawn of a.new 
Day, and the RefurreQtionof other Sci 
, 2 ences, 


—_ 
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ences, with the Two Lahtned Langua- 
- ges ambing us, This bf Poetry: began'to 
appear very carly,thio' very: -udlikear ſelf, 
ahdin ſhapes'as well as Claarths, in Hu- 
morand in Spirit very different fromthe 
Ancient/*It was now-all in-Rhime, af 
ter the Gothjch Faſhion; fot indeed none 
.. of i erg "arora that —_— 


ing of Succes, 'Leri in this ac Dr 
eſpecially iy choſe of: race and Sy 


and the Behbogiin & ſhioe-in che Hands 
and Worksof the fickt Refiners. Pexrach, 


Frick Noproach. Arioſto = To ; En- 

tred boldly upon the Scene of Re 
Poems, bur Wing not. for ſp-trigh 
Flights, began to Learn of the old Ones, 
fell upon, #heir Imitations,” and chiefly 
of Yirgil;asfar as the force of. their Ge- 
nius, ordifadvantages of new Languages 
and' Cuſtoms would allow.” The Reli- 

gion of che Gentiles, had been woven in- 
 rotthe Contexture of all the-ancient Poe- 
try, witha very agreeable ER CI 
made 
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made.the Maderns affect, to give that of 
 Eliriſtianity; a place alſo in their Poems. 
Butche true Religion, was nat: found to 
become Fiction ſo well , as a falſe had 
done; and all theit attempts of this kind, 
ſeemed rather to debaſe Religion, than 
to-heighten Poetry. Spexcer endeavoured 
toſupply thiswith Morality,and to make 
Inftruction, inſtead of Story, the Subje&t 
of an Fpick Poetn. -. His Execution was 
Excellent, and his Flights of Fancy very 
_ Noble and High, but his Defign was 
Poor , 'and his Moral lay fo bare, thar it - 
loſt the: Effect ; *cis true, the Pill was 
Gilded, but fo thin; that the Colour and 
the Tafte were too ecafily: diſcovered. 

.* After theſe three, I know none of the 
Moderas that have-made any Atchieve- 
ments in.Heroick Poetry worth Record- 
ing. The Wits of: the Age, ſoon left off 
ſuch: bold - Adventures, and turned to 
other Veins, as1f not worthy to fit down 
at the' Feaſt, they contented themſelves 
with the:Scraps, with-Songs and Sonnets, 
with Odes and Elegies, with Satyrs and 
Panegyricks, . and what we call Copies 
of Verſes upon'any Subjets or Oo 
ons, wanting either Genius or Applicatt- 
on. for Nobler or more Laborious Pro- 
.ductions, as Painters. that cannor fuc- 
Z 2 ceed 
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ceed in great Pieces, turn to'Miniature. 
But: the Modern Poets, to value this 
ſmall Coin, and make it pals, tho'of fo 
much a baſer Metal than the old, gave ic 
a New Mixture from Two Veins,which 
' were little known or little eſteemed a- 
mong the: Ancients. There were'indeed 
certain Fairzes in the old Regions of Poe- 
try,called Epigrams, which ſeldom reach- 
ed above the Stature of 'Two, or Four, or 
Six Lines, and which being ſo ſhort, were 
all turned upon Conceit, -or ſome 
Hits.of Fancy or Wit.”The only Ancient 
of this kind among the Latzzs,-were the 
Priapeis, which were little Voluntaries 
or Extemporaries, Written upon'the ri- 
diculous Woodden Statues of Priapas, a- 
mong the Gardens of Rome. In the de- 
cays of the-Roman Learning and Wit as 
well as Language, Martial, Anſonixe, 
and others fell intothis Vein, andapplicd 
it indifferently to all SubjeAs, whichwas 
before Reſtrained to one, and Dreſt it 
ſomething more cleanly than 'it* was 
Borg. +'This Vein of Conceigggſcemed 
proper for ſuch Scraps.or S | 
which Poetry was broken-, an: 


eagerly followed, as almoſt to'over-run 
all that was Compoſed in our ſeveral mo- 
dern Languages ; the alia, the French, 
rhe 
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the Spaniſh as well as Exgliſh, were for a 
oredt while full of wer” but Con- 
ceit : It was an Ingredient, that gave 
Taſte to Compoſitions which had little 
of themſelves ; *twas a Sauce that gave 
Point.to: Meat that was Flat, and ſome 
Life co Colours that were Fading, and in 
ſhort, thoſe who could not furniſh Spi- 
rit, ſupplied it with this Salt, which may 
preſerve Things or Bodies that are Dead ; 
but is, for ought I know, of little uſe to 
- the Living, or neceſſary to Meats that 
have much or pleaſing Taſts of their 
own. However it were, this: Vein firſt 0- 
verfiowed our modern Poetry,. and with 
ſo little DiſtiaQion or Judgment that we 
would have Conceit as well as Rhyme in 
every Two Lines, and run through all 
our long Scribbles as well as the ſhorr, 
and the whole Body of the Poem, what- 
ever it is'; This was juſt as if a Building 
ſhould be nothing but Ornameat , or 
Cloaths nothing but Trimming ; as if 
a Face ſhould be covered over with black 
Patches,or a Gown with Spangles, which 
is all-I ſhall ſay of- it. ' " 
Another Vein: which has entred and 
helpt to Corrupt our Modern Poeſy, is 
that of Ridicule;as if nothing pleaſed but 
what made one Laugh, which yet comg 
L945) ; 4 3 from 
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from Two. very. differtat afeRtions = 
the Mind Dea; Men have no Diſps 
on to Lavgh at things they:are m =" 
ſed with; 1o chey are very little pleaſed 
with many things they Laugh at. *: 
But this miſtake is very-genera},-and 
ſuch modern;Poets ,-as found: no-better 
way of pleaſing, thought they.could not 
fail of; it, by Riculins. his was en- 
couraged by finding Conyerſation rue fo 
much icito the ſame Yein; and the Wits 
in Vogue to take yp. with that part-of xt, 
which was formerly left: to- thoſe that 
were &alled/Faqols,and were uſed if great 
Families ,. only to make the Company 
- Laugh. What Opinion the Rowapihad 
of this-CharaQter, <pPeaes ia thoſe Lines 
of Horace : ff 


nate prreiee fe pm qui. rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit alio culpante, folutos .. ©; + 
Qui captat riſus bominum famamyz icacs 
Torneo qits 101 Viſa poteff, Commilſa racers. 
ut Pegunt” The Eg Ui Hune Tu Romabtie” 
wy [eawere, 


And xp pity the CharaRer ofa Wit," in 
Hoaſs beſy likethae of Black 
th a 


era Rena tlave bet Father-of 


the SIGEw than oFixegen arid Uni- 
T verſal 
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verſal Learning as well as Wit, _and:tho' 


he: had roo much Game: given him for 


$497 ia that Age, by the Cuſtoms of 
Courts and. of Conveats, of Proceſſes 
and of: Wars, of Schools and of Camps, 
of Romances and Legends; yet he muſt 
be.confelt ro..have kept up his, Veia of 
Ridicule by ſaying many things ſo mali- 
cious, ſo ſmutty, and ſo prophane,that c1- 
ther a prudent, a.modelt, or a pour Man, 
could not have afforded, tho” he had ne- 


ver ſo-much af that Coin about him, 


and it-were to; be wiſhed, that che Wits 


- Who have followed his Vein, had not put 


too much value upon a Drels, that bet- 
ter. Uaderſtandings would not wear (at 
leaſt in publick) and upon a compaſs 
they gave themſelves, which other Men 
would not take. The Matchleſs Writer 


of Don Quixot is much more to be admi- 
red, for having made up fo excellent a 


Compoſition of Satyr or Ridicule, with- 


out thoſe Ingredieats,and ſeems x0 be the 
:beſt and higheſt ſtrain that ever was, or 


will be reached by. that Vein, 

It began firltin. Verſe, with an [/aliar 
Poem., called Ls Secchia Rapita , was 
purſued by Scarron. in French, with his 
Viroil Trayeſty,-and in Exgli. by Sir 
John Minge, Hudibras, and Cotton, and 
| L 4 with 
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with rr height of Buyleſque in'the 
_ Engliſh, than I think inany other Lan- 
guage. But let the Execution be what 
it will, the Deſign, the Cuftom, and-Ex- 
ample are very peraicious'to Poetry, 
and indeed, to all Virtue and Good Qua- 
lities _ Men , which muſt be-dif- 
heartened, by finding how unjuſtly -and 

undiftinguiſh'd they fallunder the laſh of 
Raillery, and this Vein of Ridiculing the 


Goqd as well asthe Ul,” the Guiky and 
the Innocent together. "Tis a very-poor, 
tho"common Pretence to merit; tamake 
it appear by the Faults of other Men. 
A mean Wit or Beauty may paſs'in a 
, Room, where the reſt of the Company 
are allowed to have none ;*tis ſomething 
to ſparkleamong Diamonds, bur to ſhine 
among Pebbles, is neither Credit nor Va- 
lue worth the pretending. > 
Befides,theſe two Veins brought in, to 
ſupply the DefeQs of the modern Poetry, 
'much Application has been made to the 
fmoorhneſs of Language or Stile, which 
has at the beſt , but the Beauty of Co- 
louringin a Picture; and can never make 
a good one, without Spiritand Strength. 
The Academy ſet up by Cardinal Rich- 
lies, to\amuſe the Wits” of that" Ape 
and” Country , and divert them fropn 
#4 gr-l d  % | raking | 
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raking into his Politicks and Miniſtery, 
brought this in Vogue , and the French 
Wits have for this laſt'"Age, beenin a 
manner wholly turned: to the. Refine- 
ment of their Language,and indeed with 
ſuch Succeſs , that it can hardly be,ex- 
celled, and runs equally through their 
Verſe and-their Proſe. The ſame Vein 
-has been likewiſe much Cultivated in 
our modern Engliſh Poetry, and by ſuch 
poor Recruits, have the broken Forces 
of. this Empire been of late made up, 
with what Succeſs I leave to be judged 
by ſuch, as conſider it in the former 
'Heights,and the preſent Declines both of 
Power and of Honour, but this will not 
diſcourage, however it may affeQ}, the 
true Lovers of this Miſtreſs, who muſt 
ever think her a Beauty in Rags as well 
asin Robes, _ | | 
z \onody theſe many Decays, there is 
.yet one fort of Poetry ,' that ſeems to 
-have ſucceeded much better with our 
Moderns, than any of the reſt, which is 
Dramatick, or that of the Stage : In this 
the 1:alian, the Spaniſh, and the French, 
: have all had their different Merit, and 
-received (their juſt Applauſes. Yet I 
am deceived, if our Enzlib , has not in 
ſome kind excelled both the Make 
. and 
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and the Ancient , which: has been-by 
Force of a Vein natural perhaps to:out 
Country. ,--and which - with: us 1s cal- 
led Humour, a word peculiar to- our 
Language" too,. and hard-to be expreſſed 
1n-any- other ; nor is-it ( that I know 
of) found in any Foreign Writets., un- 
leſs it be: Moltere, and yet his:t {elf bas 
too inach of the Farce;-to pals for:the 
ſame with'ours. - Shakeſpear was the firit 
that opened this Vein. upon” out Stage, 
which has run fo freely :and fo pleaſant- 
ly ever fince; that I have often*'wonder- 
ed, to find it appear ſo httle upon'any 
others ; being' a Subject ſo--proper far 
them, ſince Humour is but a-Pitture:of 
particular life, as Comedy is of -gene- 
ral ; and tho'it repreſents Diſpolicions, 
and Cuſtoms leſs common, yet they-are 
not leſs natural than thoſe that are more 
frequent among Men ;. for-if Humour it 
{elf be' forced ," it-loles all the-Grace, 
which has been indeed the faulr of fome 
of our” Poets" moſt Celebrated. in-this 
Khd,' * 5 SE: 1 1501 19 Rao WS 
It may ſeem a Defe& in. the ancient 
Stage, that the CharaQters introduced 
were {o few, andthoſt ſocommon,: asa 
Coverous old Man, an Amorous young, 
a Witty Wench, a Crafty Slave, a Brag- 
| ging 
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ging Soldier : The SpeQators' met no- 
thing vpon the Stage , but*what they 


am 1n the Streets and at every Turn. 


All the Variety is drawn only from diffe- 
rent and uncommon Events ; whereasif 
the*CharaQers are ſ6 too, the Diverſity 
and the Pleaſure muſt needs be the more. 
But as -of 'moſt general Cuſtoms in a 
Country, there is uſually ſome Ground, 
from the nature of the Peopleor the Cli- 
mar, {o there'may be amongſt us, for this 
Vein of our Stage,and a greater variety of 
Humovr if the Pifture, becauſe there is 
a greater. variety in the Life; This may 
proceed from the Native Plenty of our 
Soil, the unequalneſs of our Climat, as 
well as the Eaſe of our Government, and 
the' Liberty of Profeſſing Opinions and 
FaQions, which perhaps our Neighbours 
may have about them, but are forced to 
uiſguiſe, and thereby they may come in 
time to beextinguiſh'd. Plenty. begers 
Wantonnefs and Pride, Wantonneſs is 
apt'to Invent ;*and Pride feorns'to Imi- 
tate ; Liberty begets Scomach or Heart, 


aid -Stomach will not be Conſtrained, 


"Thus we cotne-to have more Originals, 
and more thit appear what'they are, we 


have more our- becauſe every Man 
HL y 


follows his own, hd! rakes a Pleaſure, 
perhaps a'Pride-t6 ſhew it- Ts 


..On 


—_—y 
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On the contrary, wherethe People are 
generally poor, and forced to hard La- 
bour; their AQions and Lives are all of a 
Piece ; where they ſerve hard Maſters, 
they muſt follow his Examples as well as 
Commands, and are forced upon; Imita- 
tion in ſmall Matters; as we as.Obedi- 
encein great : So that ſome Nations look 
as if they were caſt all by one Mould, or 
Cur out all by one Pattern, (at leaſt the 
common People in one,- and the Gentle- 
men in another) : They ſeemall of 4 ſort 
in their Habits, their Cuſtoms, and even 
their Talk and Converſation , as well as 
in the Application and Purſuit of 'their 
AQtions and their Lives. 

Beſides all this, there is another ſort of 
Varigty amongſt us, which ariſes from 
our Climat, and the Diſpoſitions it 'Na- 
turally produces. We are. not only more 
\ unlike one another, than any Nation ] 
know, but we are more unlike ourſelves 
ro0,at ſeveral times, and owe to) 

Air , ſome ill Qualities as well. as many 
good.: We may allow ſome Diſtempers 
Incident. to; qur Climat,, fince ſa much 
Health, Yigour,and Le Length of __ 
been generally Aſcribed-to it ; for 

mong. the Greek and Romans. } Aa 
themſelves, we ſhall find the Bri it ains Ob- 
ſerved, to Liye the longeſt; and the A- 
| gypt tang 
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gyptians the ſhorteſt, of any Nations that 
were known in thoſe Apes,” | Beſides, I 
think none will: Diſpute the Native Cou- 
rage of our Men,and Beauty of our Wo- 
men, which may be elſewhere as great in 
Particulars, but nowhere {o in General ; 
they. may be (whart is ſaid of Diſcaſes) 
as Acute in other places, but with us, 
they are Epidemical. For my own 
Part, who have Converſed much with 
Men of other Nations, and ſuch as have 
been. both in great Imploy ments and E- 
ſteem, I can ſay very impartially, chat 
I': have not obſerved among any , ſo 
much true' Genius as among the Eng- 
liſþ ; No where more Sharpneſs of Wir, 
more 'Pleaſantneſs of Humour , more 
range of Fancy , more ' Penetration of 
Thought or Depth of RefleQtion among 
the betrer Sort :-No where more Good- 
neſs of Nature and of Meaning,nor more 
Plainneſs of :Senſe- and of Life than a- 
mong the common Sort of Country Peo- 
ple, nor more blunt Courage and Hone- 
ty, than.among| our Seamen. 4 
--- But with all this, our Country muſt . 
be confeſt,, to be: what a-great Foreign 
Phyſiciancalledit, TheRegion of Spleen, 
which may arife a good deal from the 
great uncertainty and many ſuddain 
Changes 
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Ching es: of -our: Weather un all: Seaſons 
of- the Year... And hbow''much theſe 
affe&t the Heads and' Hearts, eſpecially 
of the fineſt Tempers, 1s bard to- be.be- 
lieved by Men, whoſe Thoughts are not 
turned. to ſuch Speculations. This 
makes us unequal in our Humours , in- 
conſtant in our Paſſions, uncertain in 
our Ends, andeyen in our: - Deſires. Be- 
{ides, our. different Opinions'11-Reh 

on-and the: FaQtions. they .ha ied 
_ oranimated, fot Fifty Years 


;. have 
bad an ill Effe&t u pon Our Maners and 
Cuſtoms, Ges more Avarice, -Am- 
bition, ' Diſguiſe (with the uſual Con- 
ſequences of them ) than were before 
in-our , Confſticution. - From all this-4t 


may happen *rhat there 8 -no-where 
more . true. Zeat in the many different 
Forms of :-Devotion , and yet no where 
more |Knavery under the :Shews and 
Pretences.: . There are no-where ſd -ma- 
ny Diſputers upon Religion, 4d many 
Reaſoners upon 'Government;; ſo many 
Refiners in ÞPoliricks, ſo-many Curious 
Jaquiſitives, ſo many Pretenders to'Bu- 
fineſs and. State-Imployments,- greater 
Porers upon: Books, nor Plodders after 
Wealth. And yet no where" more A- 


-- bandoned Libertines, more Refined Lux- 
uriſts, 


* 7” .* 2 Ww*S 
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ufifts,, 'Extravagant Debauches,, Can- 
ceired Gallants,, more. Dabhlers in; Poe- 
try//as, well as Politicks,,in-Philolophy 
india Chymiſtry. 1 haye had ſeveral 
Servants far ;gone in Divinity, others ia 


ig-thoſe of | Epicarns. What, Effet ſo- 
eyer-ſuchr a Compolitioa or Medly of 
Humoursamong'us may have upon our 
Lives or our Goverament, it. mult needs 
have a-good one upon our Stage, and has 
given admirable. Play to. gur .Comical 
Wits. So-that.ia-my Opinion there is 
no Vein of that ſort either. Ancient-or 
-Modera, which Excels. or Equals the 
Humour of our Plays. And-for the reſt, 
I:cananot bur obſerve, to. the. Honour of 


- Qur Country , that the good. Qualities 


amonegſt.us, ſeem to be. Natural , and 
the ill ones more Accidental, aad fuch 
as would be calily. changed by. the Ex» 
amples of Princes, and by. the Precepts 


of Laws; ſuch I mean; as ſhould. be 


dehigned to form Managers, 'to reſtraia 
Excefles, to encourage Induſtry, to pre- 
vent mens. Expeaces beyand. cheir For- 
tunes, to countenance Virtue,. and raiſe 
that true Elteem due to Plain Senſe and 
Common Honeſty. But 
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- But $0 Spiii'off this Thread which i is 
_ already! Grown-too Tong : "What _ 
nour atid Requeſt the ancient Poe 

Lived in, 'may*not only 'be Obſei 
from the Univerſal Receptioh'and Uſe 
in all Nations from Chins to Pers, from 
Seythis toArabis, but from the Efteem 
of the Beſt ind the Greateſt Men as well 
a the Vulgar. Am the” Hebjews, 
David and Solomon the » Job 
and Jeremiah the Holieſt New: 'were 
the beſt Poets of their N ationand- -Lan- 
guage. Among the Greeks,"thie” Two 
moſt Renowned Sages and Lawgivers 
were Lycargus and Solon, whereof the 
Laft is known to have excelled-10'Poe- 
iy, and the firſt was ſo great a Lover 
it , Thatto his Care and Induſtry we 
are ſaid by ſome Authors Y'to-owe the 
Colleftion and Preſervation of the looſe 
and ſcattered- Pieces of Fomer;, in the 
Order wherein they have-ſince appear- 
"ed. Alexander" is reported neither 40 
have Travelled nor Slept, without'thofe 
admirable Poems always in his Comps 
Phalaris that was Inexorable*toall 
other Enemies, Relented-at the Charms 
"of- Stefichorus his Muſe.” + Among the 
Romans, the Laſt and Great Scipio, pat- 
ied the ſofc” Hoursof his life OR 
on 


Spin, Relieving the 


the Dorn mixture, 0 
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Cotivetfition of Terence , > and was 


thought to have a part in the compoliti- 
of! of his Comedies: Ceſar was an Excel- 


| —p oct as well as Orator, and ang 
A 


Poem itt his Voya e from Ro 
Ted us, Di <4, 

fits March , with the Entertain- 
tients of his Mule. drgofs was not 
6hly a Pacron, but a Friend and Comy 
panion of //, io # and Horace, and was 
hioſelf , both an admirer, of Poetry, 
and a pretender too, as far as his Genius 


woold feach, or his buſy Scene allow, 


| a true lince his age ,, we have few. 


ſuch yo les of £ drove Princes aygur: 
ing or affefting Res and as few 
Bb of Þ great Poets deſerving it. Whe 
wah it a that the fiercenels of the 
Gothi Humiouts, or noiſe of their pers 
petual' Wars frighted it p# VIPs oft , or that! 
the. Modern 
would not bear. itz: Certain 
the great Heighths and Ex+ 


en Phe 


C ency_ Hoek of Poetry and Mulick, | 
f41 with'the Romas Phat ne and Em-. 


pite ,- and have never fince- recovered: 
the Adinirarion and Applauſes, that, be» 


fore attended themm. Yet ſuch as they 
-afe — us, they muſt be confefh 
"16 be tlie 


ft and ſweeteſt, the moſt 
WY Genera] 


Weed 


General and moſt lnnocen 


"Common Time and 
fiad 


i: 
f Shep ons 
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i! Conſtitution, fince ſome of the Fa- 
ers went ſo far, as toefteemthe Love 
of:Melick a Ggn of Predeſtination, as 
a thing Divine, and Reſerved forthe 


*Felicitics of Heaven it ſelf. While this 
World laſts, I doubr not, but the Plea- 


ſure. and Requeſt of theſe Two Enter- 
tainments, will do ſo too, and happy. / 


thoſe that content themſelves with rheſe 


or any other ſo Eaſy and -ſo Tanocent, 
and do not trouble the World-or other 
men,becauſe they cannot be quiet them- 
ſelves, though no body hurts them. 
When all is done, Humane Life is 
at the greateſt and-the beſt , but like a 
froward Child , . that muſt be Play'd 
with, and Humour'd a little, to keep ir 
uiet , till ir falls aſleep, and then the 
are 15 over, 
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